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PREFACE 


The present edition of Haioirn E»my$ has bean 
pre|*sred in the h*>jw* that the young sttidentB in 
whose luitids it in phueil may quickly come to feel 
the charm of th<*Hc frank rommentarteH upon life 
and its {jnibleiiiH* and to ret'ognizt*, with Emerson 
that, despite his limitatifma. Bacon *Mnarks the influx 
of idealism into England. Where that goes is poetry, 
ht^lth and 

The e<luor desircH to express his sense of indebted^ 
ness, for many valuable suggestions, to the Htandard 
editions of the juirticularly those of Dr. 

Wright, Dr. AblwHi. Mr. lievnohis, Mr, Selby, and 
Mr. Anderson, and a!m» to the faithful lal)oura of 
Baoon's chief btographem, luuued in the Bibliography. 


a. a c. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE LIFE OF BACON 

“It cannot l)c dcnkii.” wrote Bacon in 1612, *bot 
outward accidents conduce much to fortune ; favour, 
opporttinity, death of others, occasion fitting 'I’irtoe. 
But chiefly, the mould of a man’s fortune is in hb 
own hamis.” Tliese are wise wortls, and lead us, 
before tracing the movement of ‘‘his own hands/* 
to consider for a moment the age, the parentage, 
and the kinships of the ftiture Ijt>rd Chancellor of 
England .ns affecting his “favour” and his “oppor- 
tunity.” 

The gentle, dreamy Spenser sings in his epic of 
faery; — 

'* After loog Bbiruum witl t«n)pMitit oTcrbiowne 
Ttie Min at leiiRUi hk joyoos face doth clears i 
80 wlu-nas fortune all her apight bath sbowne, 

Sumr blltwfull liouivs at la«t moat needea appears. " 

So came the days of Queeji Elisabeth, with their 
astonishing progress in tlte intellectual, artistio, and 
economic life; their strong quickening of the seeds of 
fiviedom; their emutant stimulus to the alert and 
ambitious; their beckon to higher thouidd Mid action: 

tz 
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days, at their best, of childlike curioeity and ripe 
earnestness; of theoiy and affairs balancing each 
other; of quick, frank plays upon the stage of life. 
Those were sunlit days. l)efi»re the .student had Ijeccnne 
a jadtHi Utokinan. the Puritan a reforming oppriissor, 
the romanticist a Ux> loyal suitor of melancholy. 
And positive Elizabeth, at her best, was their sytnlx>l 
and exemplar, the idol aiul comt^rn of eveiy English- 
man. 

Her first I.,ord K«‘pc*r of the Seals, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, was a man of legal learning, fine personal 
character, and c<irresponding reputation, and was 
looked upon by his njyal mistress with respect and 
regard. His second wife, .^nne. was a daughter of 
Sir Anthony (.Nwke, tutor to King Eflward NT.. an«l 
was possessed of unusual culture. Ixong carefully 
trained each night by her father until she htui acquired 
a .sound scholarship in the<»l(jgy, literature, and the 
languages. This strict programme, however, had 
detracted little from her fM^rsonal «»r wkuuI charm.s. 
She Ijecarne, fhrmgh increasingly masterful, a faithful 
wife and devf)tetl mother. There were bom to her 
two son.s, Anthony and Francis, the latter January 
22. lotiO (our 1561), at York Houw. Ivondon. Both 
were capable Istys, but the yotmger. dt'spiU* his 
always delicate health, soon provisJ himself {jeeuliarly 
gifted. The philosopher in little broke his drums “ to 
look for the sound," and eagerly explored a brick 
conduit during playtime that he might discover the 
cause of a remarl^ly full echo; and the embryo 
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pourtior pleased Elizabeth with happy turns of phrase 
and flattery. It is irnp(»rtant to recognize 

that in both ih(*sf r<*s|XTi3 Bacon was of his time as 
of his family. Of that family his mother's sister had 
marriiHl Williant ('i‘cil, afterwani Ixjrd Burleigh («»r 
Burghley). the fsnverful I/ml Trc^astirer of England. 
His son. Sir UolnTt Cecil, First Sf'cretary of State, 
was Bacron's first cousin. By virtue of his relation- 
ship to tlaw high p**rsonages. aial the connections 
and opfKirt uni ties affoitled by that relationship, it 
is rea‘»«»nable to infer, in Montagu’s striking phrase, 
that Bactui was "cradlcfl in jaditics. ” 

At the age of thirtwn F'ranois entered Trinity 
College, Canibtjflge. with his brother .\nthony. 
He had gone up thither with confident aspirations 
and yet comes to eonh's.s .somewhat jirotestingly — 
and, {*erha|*s. with a fvrtain juvenility — that after 
the novelt y wor<* away he ha<l more real m'casion f.»r 
disliking the atmosphere ami mcth«H^^ of the uni- 
versity than he ha«l sup|H*s€'d |s».s,sible. Even at 
this early age he foumi himsidf quickly able to dis- 
tinguish lietwecui the nobility of learning and its 
capt inusneas. He met in Cambridge, he tells us, 
with much wit, l>ut little jKOver. “ In the iiniversi- 
tie.s. all things are found op}K>sit(> to th(> advancement 
of the sciences; for the rea<Iings an<l exercises are 
here so manage*! that it cannot ca.sily come into any 
one’s mind to think of things out of the comiiMm road. 

. , . For the stmlies of men in such plact's are c<»n- 
finwl, aiul pinned down to the writings of certain 
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authors; from which, if any man happens to differ, 
he is presently represtmtwl as a disturber and inno- 
vator. ’’ Three years of n^sidence were all, appar*»nlly. 
that he eotild endure. In any oa.M*. he withdrew 
without seeking a dqttree, aiul wa« attache*! by his 
father to the service of .Sir Ainyas Pauleti, the En«- 
lish ambsueufelor to France. So well did he* 
duct himself while in Paris tliat Sir Am>'HS eiitruste*! 
him with a private mission to Eliralwth, which h<; 
e.vecuted with wiwiom and fidelity. L'pon the aptniint ■ 
meat of a new minister Bacon travelled in the French 
provinces, but was calleti home suddenly, in 157'.!, by 
the announcement of his father's *leath. Fehruaiy 20. 

^acon w.as now face to face with tjie probhun of his 
personal sup|)ort ami the welfare *»f his father’s 
surnvors. Sir Nichohvs had m»t l)ecn rich, and his 
son felt himstdf unwillingly constraim**! to enter llw 
profession of law. l.'nwillingly, for B.'ic*>n had Ijeeii 
hoping that the mighty ( ’ceils would further his 
fortunes ami induw' the Queen to lK*st4)W upon him a 
political jxjist with a mmipetence. The Cecils, witady 
enough from their jxiinl of view, «lecUned to make 
life so easy for him, and he reluctantly forewent his 
cherished idea of oontemjilative leisure and devotml 
himself to the law. In 15S0 he liecaine a student of 
(jray’s Inn, of the ‘‘ .\iicient.s "of which he was already 
a memlier; a few years later he was called to the 
bench: in 15S0 he be<‘iune an inner barrister; and 
at thirty was nimle Elizabeth’s Queen’s Conns#*! 
I^earne*.! Extraordinary', without salary. During 
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this period Burleigh’s help had been slight enough, 
and was never afterward heartily accorded to the too 
soiiritous nephew. 

Opposed to Burleigh and the (’ecils was the great 
power of U*i<!<-«ter, and. after his death, that of his 
j«jin-in-luw, lloliert IX'vemix. Ixini Basex, The 
«-hara«’ti‘r!< t)f all men are miflieiently eomplex and 
.self-contradictory to nuike pre<-if*e aiialvHis irn|jt Visible, 
even for the psycladf^ist, and like BatHtn 

hiiiiHelf, puKzlcs the l>kijrrapher. He was 

a gentleman, a scholar, a soldier, a diplomat , a gallant. 
Before all. he was l‘J 48 <‘x, — the lovable, impulsive 
autwrat of his own forttmes. and the g«-nerous 
eomnMle of Kiizalxdli.s Ik's! imacimtigs. His was a 
spirit not made for crooking the pregnant hinges of 
the knee. He In'tter liked to try the mettle of horse 
and foe, to challenge when her nuKKl allowed ilje pride 
and will of Klizalnnli herself, to turn her buffets into 
rewards, to ciy seom u|M)n lii.s enemies, and ardently 
to serve his friends. .'Viid he had many of Imth orders, 
himself, at least from the prudential viewpoint. Uh) 
ofttm numl)cr<'d among tlw* former. C)f his friends 
Mr. I-’raneis Bacon wu.s very near him. the struggling 
young lawyer and philosopher who with his brother 
Anthony had early chosen to follotv Ess<‘x s fortunes. 
Bacon must havt* felt the charm of tliai fine personal- 
ity, must ituked liave lovcsl Essex as lie could nev« 
have lovtsl the (kH*il.s, though to them lieetUl continued 
to apply for advaiieenient. Not quite unsuccessfully, 
for though Sir Robert seems to have considered him 
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a speculative man indulging himself in philosophical 
reveries, and calculated more to perplex than to 
promote public business," yet the reversion of the 
Hegistrarship of the Star Chamber was now bestowed 
upon him, a position assuring a good income, but to 
which, unfortunately, Bacon did not actually attain 
until twenty years afterward. 

His condition, therefore, remained much in neeti of 
improvement, and it mu.st lie said that hb indepen- 
dent actirity as the young member of Parliament for 
Middlesex in 1592 did not tend to modify Kiizalieth’s 
opinion of his “ uiusuitableness" as a public .servant. 
There was in Bacon, indee<l, a strain of inquiry, of 
large tolerance for tnith. of catholic reasonableness, 
tliat made it hard for him to sup|’M)rt at any time the 
character of a strictly limitetl servant and partisan 
In social or [xditical affairs. For more than one 
reason, then, we cannot feel much surprise? at his failure 
to secure the Attornev-( lerjeral’.s place, when it Ijccame 
vacant in 1.59.3, notwith-stamling hLs {)ersistent (?an- 
didacy and Es.st‘x'.'4 cordial, even eager, support. In 
April, 1594, hb rival, Sir F/lwanl Coke, was given the 
place, and the <lisappointe<i .suitor, after w>n»c petu- 
lance, prcs«4efl for the Solicitorship. This also he 
faileri to obtain, after eighteen months of struggle. 
Elizabeth seemwl to resent I'bsex's bold pleading for 
hb friend, and Coke and the I/>rd Keeper Puckering 
strongly opposed Bacon’s claims. In a letter on the 
result, written to Fulke Greville, Bacon manifesto 
a feeling of sharp ri^ret, almost of shame: '’And 
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what though the MasUfr of the Rolls, and my Lord 
of Essex, and yourwlf, and others, think my ease 
without doubt, yet in the ineantinie I have a hard 
condition, to stand so that whatsf*ever .service I do 
to Her Majesty, it .shall lie thought to Ik? but Mrnfium 
rixmlum, linie-twigs and fetchc*s to plaet? inystdf: and 
.so 1 shall have envy, not thank.*<. This is a course to 
quench idl gofnl spirit.s. and t<» corrupt ever}’ inan’.s 
nature. . . . For to lx*, jus I told you, like a child 
following a bird, which when he is nearest flieth away 
and lighteth a little lH*for<‘. anti then the child after 
it again, anti .st» in infinitum, 1 atii weary of it, as also 
ttf wearying my gtKxl frientls. 

Hut one gtsKl friend wa.« not tt* 1 m? wearietl. lissex, 
fceiijig keenly the blight that had ctune xipon Bacon's 
pro«jH‘ctj«. anti hi.s own diflicult fstsition a.s unsuccess- 
ful metliator. untlert<K)k to relieve the situation in 
some measun* by the gift of a handsonte estate at 
Twickenham. w<»rth alxiut £1.S(HI, which wjis grate- 
fully acceptetl by his Iteneticiary. Essex wtis also 
isdiind Hacotr.s atiilre.s.se.s to Euly Hatttut. the rich 
widow of Sir William Hatton anti tlaughter of Sir 
Thtmias ( 'ceil ; btit his warm esfiousal by letter of his 
frientl's rau.se a}>|K*jirs tt» have hatl as little influence 
with the |iervers«* witlttw as th<‘ presentn? anti dignity 
of liacon hiiaself, who was defeattnl in the lists of 
love, as in those of politics, by none other than Coke. 
The Attorney-Cleneral soon afterward married Lady 
Hatton. 

Bacon now' betook himself to his pen. and sought to 
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execute work planned for earlier fruition. In 1996 
he completed a treatise upon the common law, which 
remain^ unpublished during his lifetime; and in 
the following year he put out the first edition of 
the Esmys. then numl)ering ten, with “Rt'ligious 
Meditations” and " Of the Colours of (lood and Evil. ” 
During these two years apiiearcni also the la.st three 
Book-s of Spi‘nser'8 Faerie Queene and Shako-speare’s 
Romeo and Juliet and The Merchant of Venice. 
Two other slowly expanding editions of the Esmy$ 
were publishwl lx?fore Bacon’s death, until in 1625 
the original ten ha<Tbf‘come fifty-iught. Other liu*r- 
ta.sks lx^uilo<l this early disappointment, and the 
man of letters was kept btisy also as lawyer and 
parliamentarian. 

Essex’s gnawing popularity, after his return from 
the capture of Cadiz in 159<>, sometimes gratified and 
sometimes angere<l the Queen, for whom her favourite 
continuefi to show a regard too .s»'lf-roliant for his ow!i 
ultimate go<xl. It Is interesting to notice Haron’.s 
friendly but assiduous reinon-strances with hissex 
in this re»}x.*ct, remonstrances receiA-e*! ahvay.s good- 
tompcTedly but slightly and wklom heeded. In one 
of his .ipophfhegmn Bacon tells us that “.Aristip- 
pus was earnest suitor to I)ioriysiu.s for somewhat, 
who would give no ear to his suit. Aristippus fell 
at his feet, and then Dionysius granted it. One that 
sttxxi by said afterwards to .\ri.stippu.«, ‘ Vou a 
philosopher, and to Ik* so bji.«e as to throw youraelf 
at the tyrant’s feet to get a suit!’ Aristippus 
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4 Asv^'ered, ‘The fault in not mine, but the fault is in 
Dionyiuus, that carrien lik ears in hk feet.'” This 
littJe story rejects light, in its way, upon the charao^ 
ters of both Itaeon aiui Ikse.x, the latter of whom 
“ had a set tled opinion, ” says Itaeon, “ that the Queen 
ctjuld bo brought to notliing but by a kind of necessity 
and authority.” Certainly, Essex easily realized his 
unfttrtutmte desire in 1591C when he chose and was 
upiMiinted to go as Ixtrd Lieutenant of Ireland to 
crush Tyrone’s rel>ellion in that troublous land. 
There is something of conflict Ixjtween Bacon’s 
Apology, publishtMl early in the reign of James I., 
and his letters written to Eissex at this time. In the 
former Ite a'»8ert« that “I did not only db^uade, 
l>ut protest against his going,” because “I did as 
plaitily .see his overthrow chaiiuxl, as it were by 
d<«tiny, to tiiat journey, as it k possible for a man 
to ground a jmlgment upon future contingents. ” In 
the latter ’‘some g4MKi spirit le<l hk pen to presage 
to hk Ix>rd.ship success.” The truth would seen 
to be that Bacon entertained for his friend both 
hope and fear, and that after iksex's failure his fear 
loomed more largely in hk mcmoiy than hk hope. 

For failure came, and Essex, lacking the jiatience 
and skill of an organizing general in a vexatious 
campaign, returned suddenly to the Court, at Ncm- 
such, anti though at first receix’ed with surpriseti 
pleamire by Elizabeth, soon felt her coldness as w’illing 
tongues wagged against him and his proceedings, 
alleging political intrigue as well as miserable con- 
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duet «>f an imixirtant military enterpiw. " He wat 
treated.” says Church, “as a cat treats a mouse; 
he was worried. confine«i. disgraced, publicly rt'pri- 
maiideii, hrouglit just within verge of the charge of 
treason, but not quite, just enough to discredit and 
alarm him. but to leave him still a certain amount of 
play. He wa.s made t<» se<* that the Qtwn's favour 
was not quite hoj)eh*ss; but that nothing but the most 
aljsolute and u!ires<*rvtyl humiliation could recover it. 
It was plain to atiy one who kiu^w hAse.K that this 
treatment would drive him to mailneas. ” 

The clock was .s»khi to strike twelve for the harried 
man. Inquirj' an«l prosecution, despite Elizabeth's 
oid attachrntmt to him, were becoming dangerously 
like {lersecution, and the first or Star (■hamberjsjession, 
fro n which Essex wa.s kept away, served only to 
kindle the hostility of his enemies and the appre- 
hension of his friend.s. Against this action Bacon 
justly protested, and at length prevailed on Elizabeth 
“that the matter .should lx? heard at York Hou.'x*, 
Ijefore an assembly of councillors, peers, and judges, 
and .soHKf audience of men of quality to be admitted. ” 
In this " corrective” trial Bacon was assigned a legally 
unimi>ortant part, which he accepted with regret and 
misgiving, and yet with the sense of obligation to the 
Queen, for whom he entertained a real regard, and in 
the hope that his own loyalty might not lx* without 
value as affecting the welfare of his friend. It is 
certain that he made frequent intercewion for Essex, 
a-t 1 «i(»uht c<».««tantly to redeem him from tha 
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Queen’s displeahiut*. We inti,st nut In* tou qnick to 
(Mmdeiiiu the apparent iiiftratitude of Bacon to 
Ksfwx in appearing against him. It ia leas reprehen- 
sible to err on the generous .side than to censtjre a 
whit lK*yotKl the jtwt and certain limit. These 
(ptestioiis :ire ne<.T#wary : Had Bjufin two hnaltieft 
to olwrvt?? Which, in Kli/ala'th's da>'. wcailo \te 
aeeountcHi the greater? I>id Ik<e*x tkwrve 
tiun? Wert* Hatton’s motive.** pnn*. nr mix^**!? If 
iiiixetl, is he wlmlly hlainesvorthy ? ])ui he iri?ly 
d<*sir<t to save Ills friend both from his e»temie.s and 
frtan hiui-self? 

To the l.'ist tjuestion !*]sse.\. for his part, wie.ild soeni 
willing to res|>nKl in Haeon's favour. .Aft«*r a mill 
sentenctr h.'id l)een pronounetsl Bacon still »»ught 
full clemency from KlizaU'th. and Uiiinovcti by the 
.-holders with which many wen* jhav Ih*.- mire!, nig his 
own giMni name lie eontiniusi ardently to mu* for 
I'^se.x’s immediate lilierution from unliappine-- a:ui 
gltKiin. and would doul>tl(*ss have smcetnled were it 
not for reeurring causes of sus|iicion caret'illy iiistilied 
into HlbalK'th's niitui, aiui llierein nurtured, liaeon 
still followetl what he thought wa.s the safest way. the 
path of indirect ion, and having eoniposeil a eorre- 
Sfiondence belwt*cu his brother Anthony and l-iksex, 
in a mAnncT to please the Queen, stibmitteti it to her. 

These were only half-lights, however, like so many 
other devices of Elizalx'th’s court and society. In- 
deed, as Bacon the e.H.sayist fells us, “dissimulation is 
but a faint kitul of iMiIic, . o wisdom. For it jiskelh 
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a strong wit and a strong heart to know when to tell 
truth, and to do it. Therefon* it » tiie weaker jsMt 
of politicians that are tlie great4?st dissemldepfii. ” 
Yet the lettere hiul their value, and so had Kacon's 
many conversations with the Queen, who in August, 
16(X>, set her former favourite at liberty. He retiriHl 
shortly to the country, hoping for a eoinplete restora- 
tion to {>ower, but the test he made of Hlizalieth’s 
intention was not a happy one. A jiatent he posseswsl 
for the monojKily of sweet wines, which had lirought 
him a large income, was now abiait to expire, and 
Eissex sinsl rather too dire<'tly for its renewal. This 
was refuse*! and Elizabeth’s disfavour wa.H increase*!, 
directing itself also toward liaeoti, as his repre«*'nta- 
tions on behalf of his friend he<*ame, in the Queen’s 
view, unduly uigent. t>8ex, deeply stirre*! by this 
petulant denial of his claim, impulsively de**ided to 
carr\' out the idea of a demonstration, already 
conceived; and reopening, as Is allr^ed, ni'gotiations 
with .'icotland and Ireland, and intriguing with l>olh 
Puritan and Catholic, he marched with a few armed 
men upon Ixindon, and threw himself r**ckl«»ly info 
the Itands of his fate. It is difficult to credit his 
defence “that there was a plot against his life; that 
some were suborned to stab him in his bed; that he 
ami his friends were treacherously dealt with, and that 
thtw w«e determined on resistance," and equally 
difficult to believe that he seriously relied on tine 
willingness of London*»rs to rise in his behalf. Rather, 
it would appear, tired of contumely and of an irkaome 
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subinii4»4iou that did not report him and hb cauaa 
aright, he cuai down tlie gage with haughty pamon, 
with something of timt heroic spiiit that leads a 
>uldier it* H*ek a soldier's end, to finish his life, as he 
haii lived it, on Lite high tenns of pride and determh 
nation. If apparent failure were sure, even in that 
laiiure he saw succ<‘ss. at lea-st, was straitened 

tintil his purjKise a'as ac»'omplish«‘d. 

While the ‘‘reW' lay imprison*^ in the Tower^ 
e\'idencc against him rapidly aecuinulnteii, and his 
ftinnal guilt was plainly estahlislied. On February 
lit. liKJl, lie was brought to trial and admitted 
his overt ai't of tn*asoii, but gf<»rnfull.v rejecteil the 
interpretation placixJ U{*on it by his uecusers. His 
uttiiude was firm and noble, and la? showed to better 
zaivanUige than Httcon, who was ordered to assist 
in the prosecution. 

The courw? of the relation.Hi»ip between thcee two 
men had now reached a dramatic climax. Bacon’s 
presence and partici|jaiion during Uie trial do not 
immwliately win <»ur approv.al, \ el there is no room for 
d«*ubt tlmt he lalKtureii huthfully to tlte la.st to sa\'e 
iils frieiai, tuid did not ceastf lus efforts until Essex 
IumI suffered the extreme penalty, February 25^ 
ItiUl. After the fatal event and by ortierof hUizabelh, 
he set forth an official «leelaration of the ireasona ol 
Essex in a fonu so mild that Ik* was sharply rebuke(l> 
arul thorough revision was made by ottM*r liands. 

Two years after the exc'cution of the man she had 
so high|>r honoured and so deeply humiliated, £Um> 
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beth, whose health and spirits had thereafter con* 
tinually declined, passed out of England’s life, and 
Bacon’s, March 24, 1603. 

With Elizabeth passed the Tudors and the Tudor 
relation between bold and able sovereigns and a re- 
sponsive people. The heritage of the English throne 
now fell to Janies Stuart, only son of Maiy* Stuart, 
Queen of Scots, who was already ruling Scotland 
as James VI. Before Elizabeth’s death Cecil had 
smoothed dow'ii eveiy possible obstacle to the acces- 
sion of the heir as Janies 1. of England, and the 
new reign, to last for twenty-two years, began 
quietly with the arrival of James in Ixindon. May, 
16(^. The character of this king was ili-suitc*d to 
grasp and govern the times. The spirit of the Renais- 
sance was already decadent ; Puritanism, with its 
Hebraistic zest for conduct as the prime goexi, was 
a rising tide in Pingland; and, if blindly, yet no !<*!« 
surely, the ixipular heart was turning toward tlie 
idea of civil rights as the inevitable warrant and con- 
dition of religious lilx?rty. Both the bntablishcd 
Church and the Dissenters, it is true, misdefiiwH:! 
“free conscience,” yet conservative and bigot Ix*- 
came alike the largely unwitting agents of progress 
in theology and statecraft. Janies did not see, or, 
if he saw, did not understand, this movement of the 
time-spirit. Himself nurturcil in a wild land where 
might spelidl right, a firm lieliever in the Stuart 
traditions, clever and “read” without being saga* 
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eious, obBtinftte without WJug strong, embittered 
i)y early 8tnj|g?le« with C'alvinist and democrat with- 
out ever havitkg attempted to conceive their point of 
view, he was from the first out of s>Tnpathy with the 
English people, suspicious of Parliament, and irri- 
tahly fickle toward hb immediate supporters. He 
was always the Scotch inlw'ritor, unadapted and «n- 
tidaptahle, a stranger in a strange land. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, Francb Bacon, the 
already determined rejiovator <tf learning and founder 
of a new' philosophy, sought eagerly for the favour 
of Janies and hb court. He wrcue to Ijord Southampe 
ton. who. eorwleinned with F^ssex, had la'cn releas^ 
hut lately from the Tower, “ I may safely he that 
to you now, which I was truly Ix-fore;’' to the Earl 
of Xorfhumlierlaml, “If 1 may lx* of any use to your 
I/irdship, by my head, longue, jx'n, mean.*!, or friends, 
I humbly pray you to hold me your owi, ; " and to 
(wil. “ I pray you. as you find time let hitu know 
that he is the |KTsonage in the State which I love 
riuwt.’’ Mistaken as his motive may seem to have 
Iwen, it was an honourable (* ih \ Hi** tiesire to serx'e 
James Itwally wa.-' conditicuasi pn‘cis<‘ly ujsni hb 
desire to s<*rvc humanity universally. That a htsman 
Isiiig, limite<l, finite, matier-lstuud. can achicxip 
high success in pure wlKilarship, intclIwUtal leailer- 
ship, and |wUtical office alike, Bacon evidently 
lielievetl fKwsihle, and, in his r.n.s«\ even necessary. 
I’liK'e and power, he felt, must Viecome the command- 
ing platform from which his voice should cariy ct>n- 
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viction to worldly «nd unworldly, ah unrestrictod 
Audkiice. In a note concerning himself attaclicii 
in Latin Ms. to his treatise on tlie "Interpretation 
oi Nature,” and translated by his admirable if too 
partial biograpl^r, James Spedduig, lie declares tliat 
he hnds himself fitted for nothing so well as for the 
study of truth; "as having a mind nimble atwl ver* 
satile enough to catch tiie reeemblauces of tilings . . . 
and at the same tiine steady enough to fix ami dL-«' 
tinguish their subtler differences; as lieing gifted by 
nature with desire to seeJt, patience to doubt, fon«l- 
ness to meditate, slowness to assert, readiness ui 
reconsider, carefulness to dispose and set in onler; 
and as being a man that neither affects what is new 
nor admires what is old, and that haU-s every kind 
of imposture.” Ilecause, however, of early training; 
and because of an instinctive patriotism; "and lie- 
cause I hofx**! that, if I rose to any pla<t.* of honoui 
in the State, I should have a larg<*r command of in- 
dustiy and ability to help me in my work ; for tlusa* 
reasons I iKith upplie*! myself to acfjmn' tin* arts of 
civil life, and commeiuhsi my service, m» far as in 
mmlesly and hoaesty I might, to the {tivour of such 
frieruis as ha i any iiiflueni-*,*. In which also 1 had 
another rmitive: for I felt that those things 1 have 
spokcti of — la* thf‘y great or small — retich m> further 
than the condition awl culture of this mortal life; atwl 
I was not withont hope . . . that if 1 came to hokl 
office in the State, I might get something done too 
for the g«iod of men's souls.” 
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No one ean read theee words and doubt their sin- 
aerity. II Baton’s poUtie<d life seem to us of to>day 
a serious waste of effort, it did not at least so appear 
to Bacon, or even to tiioee few inUmate frienda who 
knew something tff his deeper life. Rank, fortune, 
power, jMroperty — all thc^, he thought, mighi 
serve variously as props, or even as ballast, to the 
life of the inaii-in-himself ; and it is not singular, 
thej^ore, that, thus thinking, he was able at last, 
when stripped of these acccesories, still to face the 
future with equanimity of souL If he felt too strongly 
tltat he could spare nothing, that be must convert 
all things into aids, he nevertlieless was aide to dk- 
oriminate between akl and aim. He believed him- 
t<eif wise enough and atrong enough to handle for 
noble ends tools whose knack or trick ksaer men than 
ho knew much better. For a time he almost suo- 
mided, but at last “affaire” ruined him. He “fell,” 
an<i yet in that very catastrophe we can sec the see^ 
(tf his ultimate masitoitiou as a statesman w'ho strove 
luuuvjtly to underetaiMl and elevate the life of hia 
oountry. He had U) contend with peroonal enmity 
and vague popular discontent on the one hatul. and 
with a crass alwwilutisra on tlie other. When he saw 
himself tactically isiiflanked and surrounded, he 
yu‘kled perforce, yet it is incredible that he felt his 
Hturender to be an ineffaceable disgrace, as a mm 
opportunist must have done. 

James summoned his first Parliament March 10, 
ltJ04, and Bacon, as a (Commoner for the borough of 
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Ipswich, became an active speaker and ocimmitteeman. 

Parliament attacked, among other things, mo- 
nopolies, abi»es of the Exchequer, and the burden- 
someness of commissaries' oourts. So acceptably 
did Baeon i»ooeed in these matters, acceptably to 
bc^ House and King, that he dxHtly becune James’s 
salaried Counsri heamefi in the Law, and was granted 
a pension. Keen in debate, fertile in resource, re- 
spectfully conciliatory toward James, he waa at this 
time and throughout his public career the one out- 
standing figure who tried to deal generoualy with 
King and people, serving both as his moral outlook 
and polirieal sagacity suggested, in the spirit of a 
mastei^anvant, for " he had," says Nichol, “ as pro- 
found a disbelief as Carlyle had in our own age in 
the collective wisdom of individual ignorances.’’ 
James soon learned to respect and value such a com- 
bination of skilled talent with integrity of purpose, 
and gave him divers commissions, among them the 
preparation of a basis for the proposed union of 
England and Scotland. 

Pending- the meeting of the next Parliament, Bacon 
ad lressed himself pretty steadily to letters, writing 
to Henry .Saville, Provost of Eton, on “Hel|)8 to the 
Intellectual Po\ver8,’’ and to Chancellor Ellesmere 
on the imjwrtance of making {lossibie the produc- 
tion of an impartial a.id welbpropf»rtioned History 
of Britaiji. a task he confesse*! to lie congenial to him- 
self, but (if which he was unable to attempt more 
than tin* outlit;**. Of much rreatcr value are the 
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Twt Book$ 0 / the A4mtutemetU ^ JL 0 »rmn{f, pub* 
lished Octobw, 1605, tuid 4edi0i|M( to James, *- 
a noble though tontativu etmtaouBg the 

plaliorated results o( BaeemV ^ tlM^ 

means and effects learning. Fmt Book pro- 
looses to diactuMt the eaceelkmejr ol leanung and 
knowknige, and the mcoellniQr of the merit and true 
glon- in the augmentation imd propagailoB ; 

nne! the Second Bo(dc ‘'what tte part Je^nr iiits and 
works are which ha%'e beoa eanlmu^ and undertakem 
for the advancement of leanung." The ground bdi^ 
cleared by the discussions cf the first Book, Bactm 
fn\ats of the means of learning, as schools, books, 
(M>n«ons; and then boldly yet patiently attempts 
‘'t4) make a general and faithful perambulation of 
l(‘arning, with an inquiry what }mrt8 thereof Iw 
fresh and waste. My purpose is at this tune to note 
only omissions and deficiencies.” 

In November of the same year Parliament again 
assemhkHi. and bacon’s ambition for place b^an 
again to lie stimulateii. He applied to Lord Salisbuiy 
(Roliert Cecil) for the Solicitorship, in March, 1606. 
.\s in Elizabeth’s reign, however, be was not ap- 
pointed, but disap{K>inted. Yet bis star was waxing. 
In May he married a well-to-do and comely damsel, 
Alire Baniham, daughter of an alderman, and. 
though he appears to have been much more dignified 
than romantic in this affair, their life together w'as 
doubtiess not less happy than that of Shakespeare 
at»d Anne Hathaway. To Spenser’a domestic joy 
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Bacon did not, proiMd>l]r could not, attain, hut upon 
Choke’s expefienoe he decidedly improved- Certainly, 
the matrimotiial estate made him both more .snlici- 
tous and more successful in the pursuit of nfht'e. in 
this year Ckike ^ve up the Attorneyship to iKM orne 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, one Holmrt 
became the not too able Attorney, and Bacon Irxikcd 
for the tranrfer d Doddridge, the Solicitor, and itis 
own efevatuHi to that place. Owing to in- 

fli^ncee, however, or the uneasy feeling that a man 
of Bacon’s fwoeful personality might not fit «m«K.u hly 
into the machin^y of the State, ins appointmeni was 
deferred until June 25, 1607. His income from 
this office was about £1,000. and, all told, by ItKiS, 
with the Registrarsiiip of the Star Chaml)er, amuuni<ti 
to ovar £5,000. 

In the Commmtariwt Sciutu*, a lengtliy privat<> 
memorandum composed by Bacon in this latu<r yur. 
which reveals in the most c^tndid tnaiutcr his !in!<- 
jwudences and foibles as well as the higher aim-4 of 
his life, he stresses his clicri«hc«l plan h»r a n fonm d 
philosophy and his ideal of natimml great 
Among other matters he dealf* with the Atiurix-y- 
ship and Hobart’s oeeupaiuy. He i.s c\id«iitiy 
determinwi to succeed Hoi>Hrt a.' early as mav It*-, 
and fiescrilies him rather stir|)risingly in tla- margin 
as a “ solemn go<»se.’' In order to push his fort him*.", 
this frank eommentator iiuule of hiniM-lf a particu- 
larly active S«iIicifor, despite tlie routine tluties ol 
the office, and rcmaiiuHl also a zealous tnemls-r ol 
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the CommotM. He eupported Si&ibiif7*8 UWtamd 
‘'Great C^mtract'* plan of relievitig flw Boi^s finan- 
cmi einbarraiKment, by tneana dt wklelt James was 
virtually to sell stuali fractions of tine jpieragative. 
Ill addition to these cares he found time shmiy to 
evolve parts of hki Chmt /nstomotfon, to write hia 
Confesmon of FaiA, and, in 1612, to revise his E»my$. 

In 1610 old I^ady Bacon had passed away, and the 
fulkm ing year Holiart fell ill, leaving Bacon to re- 
mind the King of his elaints and expeetadMns. The 
Attorney recovered, but Balud>ury, wfacmi hk coonn 
had aJaav's found at best a lukewami patron, died 
May 24. 161*2, and with him faded the aBeiglow oi 
ini:'alieth*s bng reign. Bacon wrote frequently to 
th<' King suggestir^ inifsovements upon Sahsbury's 
with himself as improver, and showed a 
.sfMrit of somewhat nmterbus resentment against 
lii-x late relative. James resporaied in a measure, 
I’Ut rnutiously. until in 1613 au opportunity oceurred 
in trati.>ifer Coke to the t'hief Justiceship of the King's 
lit'iii’h, promote Hobart to the t'ommon Pleas, and 
make Haron. Oetnis'r ‘27. Attorne>-tIeneral. 

I’arlianient had not nwt sinft* inulsummer. 1610. and 
'■n BanoiiV urcent adviri* wa.s now asseiiibksi, .‘\pril. 
I'Wl. Alllmunh. as Attorney, Parliatnent iie(i«i»Hi 
iiiai iiaend w.as laU eligible to relain inemf s'csliip. he 
"a' inadi- a [•er-^nna! e\e«'jiii.in and given a M‘at by 
{•<iiirtes\. 111' MMiii .-bowed hi.- aeeu.sloiutHl ai'tivity. 
defeiiditiii jts he ini^ii! tlie ro\al jiremgalive ucainst 
merely sullen or malevoleni altaeks, aiui yet at- 
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tempting to lead his fdkm-tnemhtm into jMogrewnive 
lines of policy aiul tegiidation. It was a hard ta^k. 
for King and ParliaaKnt were in reality two mai<ter!i, 
mutually 6uq:^ous and quick to take olTence. in- 
deed, after Bacon had eoneluded a careful explana* 
tion <rf Jameses good intentrona. he deelarecl : *• Thus 
have I told you my opinion. I know it had l>een 
more safe and politic to have been silent; but it te 
mc»e htmeet and lo-vdng to speak. When a man 
apeaketh, he may be wounded by others; bt>t as lie 
ImMs h» peace firom good things, he wounds him- 
self.’' The speech was not heard with acceptance, 
and the King, seeing no hope of obtaining supplies, 
dissolved this “Addled Parliament” in June. He 
tried, instead, to impose a tax of place upon the 
greater noblemen and otfice-holders. and even uf>e»n 
the ksBer fiy, arousing much cxciteti opposition. 
Several person.^ who ^red deen- the plan vere 
brought to trial and severely punished, among 
them Hev. Edmund Peacham, an old clergyiimu 
wb«ie case has Ixwonic celehratjsl in Hacon lore, 
owing to the n>sort to torture. Hi-s house having 
been searched, a foolish M.>rmon wa.^ found of extreme 
bitterness and audacity, and. after a long legal enn- 
troversy, he was convictii! of tri !i.son, ami tlieil in 
Taunton jail The ea.'w* was considered important 
in that Peacham was supiswed to liave accomplices 
of higher station. As for Bacon's connection with 
the affair, it was purely official, his name not even 
appearing on the torture warrant, and liia personal 
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dislike of svtch oieana being made manifeat in * 
reix>rt to Jatnee. 

IhiritiK this time Bacon wnMbi an admirable and 
.'ivinpathetic letter to George Vdliers, who bad 8uo> 
( Robert ('arr, the infamous ol SooKmet, 
a.s the royal favourite. The letter warns Vittiers 
atiaiiisi undue interference with tlie judibuury: **By 
ii<< means be you fiersuaded to interpose yourself . . . 
in any cause detiendittg, or like to be depending, in 
any court of justice, nor sufler any <Rber great man 
to do it where you can hinder it, and by all means 
<iissuadc the King himself from it, upon the importti* 
nit\- of .any for themmdves or their friends,* if it 
.siiould prevful, it (lerverts justice; but if the jiniii^ 
\k' so just, aial of such courage, as he oi^ht to 1^ 
:is not to be inolinod thereby, yet it always leaves a 
taint of suspicion Ijehind it; judges must be as chasts 
a.s ( a'sjir’s wife, iieitluT to lx*, nor to lie suspected 
to Ik* unjust; and, sir, (he honour of tlie judges in 
their jitdicalun^ is the King’s honour, whose perstm 
tlu-y repn*»t*nt.” So k«'enly did Bacon feel the 
sanctity of the law that he continued to seek its im- 
provement through c«Niification; but in vain, owing 
to the op]M>situm of C’oke and the indifference of the 
King. 

tieorge \'illiers, the recipient of the letter referred 
to, who afterward Ijccame Duke of liuckingham, was 
a brilliant, astute, handsome, agreeable, but largely 
Hellish and conscienceless man. In 1013 he entered 
the King’s household and rose rapidly to the Duke- 
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dom, bestowed on him two years latent-. Bacon had 
shown little interest in Somerset, expectation 
from him, but between himself and yVilHcrs thcr»‘ 
already existed an easy friendship tl%at wore wc'll, 
as the years passed and each proved ofj* njarkcHl assist- 
ance to the other. Bacon, for his par^t, j^ave N'iliiers 
plenty of sound advice that had sonw^y. fruition, and 
Villiers heartily pushed his friend's forJlivines at cotirt. 
Coke’s evil influence was meant in i,p undergtntig 
steady reduction, until this great tif i,„t |x>m|)o«»H 
Justice was at length removed frc*m Novcml«*r, 

1616, owing technically to a disputdie between his 
court and Chancer}'. in 

To this latter haven Bacon was notfiw prrw«-«><lijig 
under full sail. Ellesmere’s tenure wocamid .Hhorily 
cease, and Bacon did not he.<«itate to iteriform the 
King of the inad(*quacy of Coke, aial 

others, to fill the place, and iiieidentally of lti.\ < own 
strong hope. He w&>4 heani favourably, atni, a.*- ;m- '< 
earnest of the royal g<K>d-will, was advaneial to the 
Privy Council. In a letter to Villicra aekiiowhf luing 
the promise of the Chancellorship, lie uses the pat hot i- 
cally predictive word.s: "1 atu yours .‘itirer to you 
than my own life. For. an they .‘>}»*'ak of tlie Tur- 
quoise stone in a ring, I will break itito twenty piecc.« 
before you War the lea.st fail. ” (>n .March 3, lt>17. 
he became I/ird Kecficr of the fireat Seal, iitid ti,**- 
sumed his new rank on May 7 with nitigitifieenee. 

In addressing the bar on that i>eea«ion. he s|K)ke with 
fjeeuliar power and wisdom concerning the jtidicial 
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spirit and method, and dealt plainly with {n^vailing 
hal)its of corruption. January, 1618, aaw him ad> 
vmim‘<nI tt) the full dignity of Lord Chancellor. Six 
months later he waa ntade a peer, and thereafter, first, 
Harotj Verulam, and then Viscount St. Albans. 

Hncon had now reach<Hl the height of his social 
il<‘sire and {wlitical fortune, through “favour, oppm*- 
tuniiy, death of others,” and also through “occasion 
fittitJg virtue,” for he was among the Ijcst-equipped 
ami l)est-intentioned ehaneellors in England’s annals. 
Fifianeially, he .suffered hws through the relinquish* 
ing of hi.s minor lucrative ofliees, and the difference 
in liw ineoine was not m.aile up by the nn-eipts from 
f(.s'«> iuiil gifts. Of the latter there were always many, 
not only in Bacon '.s ex|x*rieiiee. but in that of the 
higii world in general, fn»m numareh to state.«men 
and oiliter*. itirhiding the jiulietary. The practice 
wa.' «;«‘ni>!;(l i« <‘aust‘ it wa-' tradititmal. ami only now 
wa^ a la’iotial .<int;u;<»ni'»m t»t it slowly asserting 
itM'lt, moH) nutably in I'raiiee. Of Bm on's har«i work 
and p,.st jndgnicnts as t ‘Inuicellor there is the iiiwt 
ample evidence ; of his fre<jnent receipt of money .and 
pn-venis frt»m linganis, thongh N«*ry randy during 
iii.n!, and of his e.nnpiai'ant (hough ni\»‘r criminal 
su'eeptihiilty to Bui'kiugham'.s influence, there is also 
e\idene<-, to spare. 

I'jieh day, howev*r. iti the Court of Chancery, a 
day’.s Work was done, and envy of the Chanetdlor liad 
scant fmifholil save for the “ mistake” which Uaeon 
made in opimsing the marriage of ('tike’s tiaogii’er 
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to Sir John VtUiers, a younger brother of Bucking* 
ham. Bacon thought he saw iu this {>ro|K)8al a 
adheme to restore Coke to the King's favour and to 
oompromiae Buckingham’s political influence. Lady 
Hatton, the girl’s mother, who had suffered violence 
in jaroteeting her daughter from Coke’s minion.**, 
appealed, m>t in vain, to Bacon, who removal tlie 
young woman to impartial custody, wrote to Buck- 
ingham for support, ami indumi the Council to 
try Ck>ke for riottms cond'.iet. Cnfortunaiely, the 
Chancellor had reckonetl without hw l«»si, or, rather, 
his sovereign, latch' alisent in 8ctitla»d. who zealously 
endorsed the match and reprimanded his too ofh- 
ck>us s(*rvant. Buckingham, too, tume<l sharply 
upon Bacx>n. w1k>s<* conduct had l>ei*n. even if «lis- 
pleasing, hoiie,st and faithful, atal who wtin m»w eon- 
strained to .seek a re«-oneiliatii»n. The marriiige 
took place, C’oke came ba<'k to his .M'ai at the e«iuiK*il 
table, and Buckingham gener<»ush' forgave lib friend. 
This meant even less frmlom for Bacon thereafter, 
who showed hims<*if indMal in the trials of Haleigh, 
the Ixird Treasurer Suffolk, and former .Attorney 
Yelverton, though an equitable lawyer yet eon.*(ciou.s 
of the Crown laW and constraint. “ I know,” he 
said, “these things do not pc*rtain to me; for my 
part is to acquit (he King’s office towaitls Gofi, in 
the maintenance of the prerogative, and to oblige 
the hearts of tlie (jeople to him by the adminbtra* 
tion of justice.” In his capa^nty as Keeper of the 
Seal, however, though he was maile constantly to 
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f«*! the Kinft’s noed of money, he exerdaed marked 
ron.*)ervatt»ni in paaHing grants and franehtaes. 

This inrulent of the marriage was the crisis or tum> 
ing-fx'iint of H8Cf>n'9 car«*cr. Powerful, wealthy, and 
rvaltH ; master of a fine estate at (torhainimiy and 
of his old birtlii»hw«*. York Hou.*«»; alreafly rectJgniaasd 
hy sundry thoughtful judge's as greatest of the phi- 
losophers of Kngltiml, — and their opinion was more 
dijin jiisfifiisl by the ap)a‘nranoe of the Sovum 
Orgianum a few months later. — he passed his dxtieth 
iiirthday, January 22. in {teaeeful splendour. 

Ifnnily moo' than a year lati>r he hiid fallen into an 
ap{mn«ntly ail-engulfing dlsgrai'e. 

To understand this ast^mlshing reversal of his 
life's dinH*fion, we inii-st lH*ar .steadily in mind three 
eon.si«leration.H; first, the e<;riain tendtmey of eiv- 
iliztsl peoples to cfims’t seen evils, which tendency 
is it.s<*if a tewt of civili7.atton; second, Bacon''» 
fieculiarly el«»s»* relations with James and Bucking- 
ham; third. Bacon ’.s sufterior mentality, which en- 
abl(*d him to s«h- — with heart-sinking — the fatal 
though superficial flaw’s in atiy {MNwihle defence, and 
to anticifMite the catastmphe into w’hich both official 
I'.ngland and {xipular Knglaml. as agenta his in- 
exorable fate, were inevitably to pursue him. 

The facts, of which hut a brief recital will be 
necessary, are as follows. Tpon the lot^t-defemd 
summoning of PaHiament in lfi21, a Parliament which 
opened quietly but inherited the animus of its prede- 
cessors in regard to public abuaea and the attitnide 
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of the Crown toward pubHc rights, a W’elWirerted 
attack upon the raf)acity of ct'Main of Huckiiigham’s 
ereatim'R reauUecl ir» the ImpriHonment of Sir Francis 
Michcll and the flight of Sir (iiles Mojufjcsson. Thew 
men had blackmaikni silk inercliants. goldsmiths, and 
others, forcing them t<» |«»y e\tortionate ftM^s for 
patents, {)r to give up busiiM'ss, or even suffer Jirrest. 
The mono|.s»ly system had lx*conie s<» arrogant and 
so ewMiotnically and ethically destructive tliat I’ar- 
liament, made eag«‘r by its brief exploration tif the 
flooded current, Ix’gati t<* lcK»k higher for the soune 
or sources. It W!i.s tUseovenxl that (■hristoj>her 
V’illiers and. esfx'eially, Sir hklward V'illiers. bucking- 
ham's brothers, were among tlu-sc' s<iurri's. and a 
quickly echocxl outcry art)se again.it corruption in 
the .seats of the mighty. Jami-s aiai Huckinghum 
Ixx?arne first tmeasy, and tinally niarmcHl. Hnckittg- 
ham, {>articuhirly, fearing his own futun*. matie hjiste 
to corusult not the mstuttially ju.st-miiuhxl Itaeon. hut 
Williams, then Dean of We.stmin.«l«T.a .•shrewd and able 
man, who suggcst^l that the Court wouhl tlo well, 
whenever possible, to sacrifie<' the lesser f<»r the 
greater, and that Sir luiward \'illiers. f«tr his part, 
should flee imnuxliaU-ly. 

By this time the fwirliainentary r(»nimjtt<‘<»s were 
hard at work, and <»ne of them had venturer! t4» 
"glance at” the lieferees — among whom the Jxird 
Chancellor was numlxfred — who had eertifietl t<» tlie 
abused patents. C/oke, inveterate in fx:rsonal enmity, 
and Cranfleld, Master of the Wards, for whom Bacon 
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fiad »hown lii>< »aw th<»ir opfiortuiiity, 

an<i, utti*rin#c much wimlnm, insisted that 

only a ftill of the ami eiiamcters 

ot (ho IleforiH*8 couK! stiti^fy the ro\'al honour, liaeoft 
at onro recogniz<*<l tlu‘ir iiieanitig, aii(i apfa^alcni to 
*‘Tho?^‘ that will ^^trike at Vimr t luineellor, 
ir is iiiu<*h to ft annl will sitrike at your Crown. I 
wish that as I am the first 1 may 1 m* the last of sac?- 
ritif'rs/" Tie* Kiiui( ri'S|>o!i<hHl jis he coukl, but in 
Miirrh a rornmitfiM* of reform rejMirtcal two {letitions 
fur <-orru[ition asrainst th«- ('ourt of Chanwrv. Almost 
imrnrnliutely. out «»f what hatl hitherto seemed a 
dear sky savc‘ for "the passifji^ anger of a shaiiow*/' 
tfu* lightnings liegan (o dart, and llaron found himself 
in the hands of his «*neniii‘s. t'ount after count w^as 
brought iigainst him. trivia! as mnurly all of them 
vvfTe. until they numiM*re«i eventually twenty-idght 
f<»nnal artich*s of indiet ment. The storm threw^ 
Ihesui baek u|¥>n hims4»lf in agitation, not of s<nib 
hut eertainiy of mind and ImhIv. aial iiaiuml an illni^ss 
that })revent#*il direet reply, lie addresM^l thi* Hcmse 
of Lords, however, in writing, asking for strict justice 
and f>r«*s<‘ni >u^fM‘n>iun of judgment, and ilechiring 
!us nssoive to di*fend hims*‘lf. The Ismls answennl 
c'Milly, and proct*«shsl to t‘\atnine the complaints, 
the {Mipuiar elumotir Is^iiig so sinister that liacon’s 
nffecuonau* friend. Sir Tlmmas Meautys, protc'tf^UHl 
tigairrst its hlitalness and hitterm*ss: "'1 have known 
and olwrvtMl his Loniship for some yearn: he hath 
sown a go*Ml st-tni of justiee; let not the abaiuloncHi 
«nd envious choke it with their taivad' 
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Durii^ Easter, Paiiiameut stood adjourned, and 
Baeon prepared himself for the denouement. (K tlie 
viiKlictiveneae of the attack he had written thus to 
Buckingham: ‘'Your Lordship spoke of puigatory. 
I am now in it ; i>ut my mind is in a calm ; for my 
fortune is not my felicity, i kn«uv I have clean haiais 
and a clean heart, and 1 hope u clean house for friends 
or servants. But Job himsc'if. or whowK-ver was the 
ju.siest judge, by swh huntitig for matters against 
him, a.s hath been u«e<i against me, may for a time 
seem foul, especially in a liiiK* when gri*atne«8 is the 
mark, and accusation is the game. .AihI if this la* 
to he a chancellor, 1 think if the gn*at st?al lay uiaui 
Hounslow Heath, iioIkkIv would take it up. But tlie 
King and your l^irdslup will I ho|X‘ put an end to 
these my stnaits. one way t»r other.” Bacon ber«? 
uses ‘'mind” for couscieiice, or seiisibility, for he saw 
the scriousnefw of hi.s {Xtsition, and the t«»ne of the 
letter reveals trmibletl thought. He knew himself Ut 
he a man inmicent in motive whom it wfuiKi Im» easy 
to prove guilty in fact; he knew that Jaimes and 
Buckitigham might be tempted to sacriiice him to 
his and their enemies; and he knew, too, that what- 
ever might l>e his right j>f rtK'ognitiou jjs a just judge 
and great thinker, “it should W’ is to«> often halktsi 
in this world by “ liere it cannot la*. He d«*claml 
to James: “For the briberi<*8 and gifts wlierewith I 
am charged, when the book of hearts shall la.* o|iened, 
I hope 1 shall not be found to have tlie troubled foute 
tain of a et>mipt heart, in a depraved habit of taking 
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rewards to pervert jtistice; howsoever I nmy be fnwl, 
ami partuke of the abuses of the times. ” The prayer, 
too, which lie wrote at this tinw, is a mortng one, 
and concludes sitmificantly : “When I have ascended 
liefore men, I have descendetl in humiliation before 
thee ... HO as I may truly say. my soul hath been 
a .stranieer in the course of my pilj^mage- ” 

The Stmtm Orr/anum, mentionwl alxive, had 
appeared in Octolwr. Iti2t), ami vras intended as 
an instalment, with the earlier Adraticrment of 
Lmmintj ami the later I)f AugmmU* Srifinfiantm, 
of HaiHUi’s r»*view of “all knowledtse.'* his (irmt 
inMattruHon. It is the fniit of twelve years of 
c«mif»osition. ami thouxli finally published in stime- 
what unmetluKlical form, strikes the keyrtote of the 
Haeoniiin philosophy, trial by experiment, the sub- 
mission of tbesiry l<» natural laws, ami th<* arhie^'e- 
ment of free«lom by lianminlmm eis>|iemtk»n with 
those laws. 

.\s (lie determination of Parliament to push the 
prosi’cufion, and (he reluetama* — indisHi the inabil- 
ity -of .lames and linekinpham d«*risively to inter- 
fere liecame more and moo* ap|uirent. Ibieon unted 
(he King at least to save him from sentence, and 
offered to resign the Si‘al. In vain. Nothing eould 
now prevent his formal trial, not even his witMrawa! 
of all attempt at defeiire. In Baeon'a memorandum 
of hia last eonferenee with James before the House 
met again, he says: “The law of nature tewehee 
me to speak in my own defence. With respect lio 
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this chaige of bribery, I am as innocent as any bom 
upon St. Innocent’s Day : I never had bribe or reward 
in my eye or thought when pronouncing sentetu'e 
«• order. If, however, it is absolutely newwsaiy, the 
King’s will shall be obeyed. 1 am ready to make an 
oblation of myself to the King, in whose hands 1 am 
as day, to be made a vessel of honour or dish<inour. ” 
The King indicated his desire, hinting strongly that 
Bacon should submit, and seems to have made him 
a definite promise concerning future pardon and re- 
misrion. The "trial” ttwk place, the House of 
Lords acting as Ixith jiulge and pnwetmtor. A fonnal 
answer was rwjuired to each count in the indictment, 
and it was thei'i a<1 judged "tliat. Ufam his o«'n con* 
fession, they hatl found him guilty: and therefore 
that he shall undergo fine and ran.som of forty thou- 
sand pounds; la* imprisoned in the Tower during the 
King’s pleasure; be forever incafiable of any oflict*. 
place, or employment in the Stati* <»r (.'ommonwcalth ; 
and shall never sit in Parliament, nor come within the 
verge of the Court.” 

From the Tower, where, of courta*. his .stay was 
exceedingly brief, the fallen Chancrilor wn»te to 
Buckingham; "However 1 have aeknowiedged that 
the sentence is jtist, and for reformation sake fit, I 
have been a trusty, and honest, arwl ('hrist-loving 
iriemi to your Ixurdship, and f/uf ju»tefi chamtikr 
Aai hath hem in the fire ehangee eince Sir Nkholae 
Bacon’s time.*’ Shortly afterward, his fine was can* 
edled, and eventually, after miserable delays and 
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' ronditionfii. he wan aitowin) to reenter London, Yoric 
House Hrst peming into Buckingham’s too aelfisli 
I antis . A complete fiardon Bacon never obtained, 
lie was not pennitiwl tt> re<'*nt4T Parliament, and was 
triven scant v ncourageincnt by Jantcs to pursue even 
pliiltiHophy ami letters, though the Court party, 
intleetl. his judges at large, knew him to be in 
himself an uftright man. the victim of his own in- 
tegrity a.s of tubers' lack of integrity. Sackville, 
for exantple. in conferring with him after the sentence, 
usihI this remarkable e\|iression eonceniing liaeon’s 
unwillingness to g!v<- tip York Hotna*: “If ycHi 
part not sjafslily witb it. y«iu may defer the ^piod 
which is approaehing near you. and disappointing 
other aims . . . {lerhufis anew yield matter erf 
diseijiuent. (homjh tfou mntf ftr indeed a* innoemt 0* 
Itr-fore. ” 

But live years reniaimsl for Baron, years of unre- 
mitting literary toil and filiihisophic achieventtent; 
years, liesah's. n<*t of boMsling over the past but of 
mieonquenible hofs* for the future. He knew that 
all debts are at length paid. or. rather, are always 
Isung fluid. An Kmerson -- hiin.seif a terse easayist 
on s«‘veral of Baron’s themes so finely pula it, 
'• the w’orld Is full of judgment days. ’* Uitfortunately, 
Baeon did not s»» fully realize the rorresponding truth, 
that “our own orliit i.s all our task.” That fame is 
(uxi'a thought of n man he felt and believed, yet 
he allowed himself to liei'ome cumbered with much 
Kcrvifig, oftett for lower immediate ends than he 
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huQtdl would h*ve clKNsen. Hk unxiety for the Uuk« 
olteii obscured or retarded his pursuit of tiie large. 
He was too frequently embarraseed with eiHiditions 
whk^ we could wwh he had been spared, fiw both his 
character's sake and his work’s sidce. Yet he was 
always a jvogressive man. Too reserved ever to 
make himself winsome, like Essex; too gentle and 
discreet to impress himself with coarse poeitiveness 
on the official and popular mind, like ('oke; a steady 
and conscientious thinker; a modest and dignified 
gentleman; an equipped lawyer; a discriminating 
upholds of the prerogative; a lienevoient uaer of 
men; and a consistently eager reformer of learning; 
Bacon presents a composite yet apprtH*iable character. 

During his last years he finished his famous HUtmy 
of Henry VII,, and began his History oj Henry 
VIII. and his History of Great Hritain, neither 
(rf which was completed. In 1623 be wrote his 
HiHory of Life and Death, published the De 
Auyauntie Scientiarum, an enlargement in Latin 
oi the “Advancement,'’ and, probably, tlw unfinished 
De AilanHe. In 1625, as before stated, the last 
editioD of the Esmye appeared, and the same year 
found him busily engaged in cominling voluminous 
records and obsm-ations. 

Hie deaUi of James early in the year was sotm f<d- 
lowed by that of Bacon, Easter Day, April 9, 1626, 
due to bfornrhitis contracted while testing the pre- 
servative value of snow upon the dead body cd a hen. 
He pamed away in a bo^ belonging to Earl at 
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Amnddi, til attended by om or two CuMiiul 

friends. At hfo own request was buried near Ida 
mother in the Cliureh of St. Michael, at St. Albaaa. 
Over his tomb is loyal .Sir Thomas Meautys’s nmmF 
ment of him, with a stately Latin epitaph by Sir 
Henry Wotton. His will leaves his name and memory 
“ to mem’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the next ages.” 

BACON AS A PHILOSOPHER 

It will be neither desirable nor necessary to pr es ent 
mme than a rapid outline here of the Baconian phi- 
kmophy, with an estimate of its worth and influenee. 

“ FatiMr of inductive science ” is the title frequentfy, 
even generaJly, bestowed upon Bacon. This title 
belongs to him, however, rather in reference to the 
large and woukl>be successftU adventure ol his 
fertile mind in a day of intellectual vagary and eooh 
fusion, than in reference to either his idea of a nattunal 
phikwophy or his method of e»Ud>liehing that idea. 
His idea, indeed, failed to udee uito account the oom> 
piexity and versatility of nature, Mid his method was 
fatally depereonalued — if we may use the word— 
a method in itself arbitrary Mid roeebankal, ignoring 
the value imagination as framing hypotheses, of 
entlniMsim as givii« aest to the riuMM of eansai srinc 
tkms, and of humility in yieldii^; aa merely teniariva 
themiim that should become tmfit to aoeount for 
newly observed phenomena. 
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Bacon’s prime idea was, in a word, induction. This 
was not even in his day by any means a novel idea, 
but he gave to it great dignity and clearness. He 
insisted upon trial by exfXTiment, u|x>n the faithful 
and minute examinatiun of ail known facts as the 
first step in the movement toward a comprehensive 
and interpretative knowledge. He Iwlievecl that this 
kingdom of knowletige was oikmj to all men who would 
walk therein steadily and with as-surance; that 
guesses were vain; that |»ast phikisophies hsid hc*en 
largely barren; that facile generalizations must f>e 
forsworn; and that, ascending as from the base to the 
apex of a triangle, nuin must pass slowly but certainly 
from masses of fact, by mean-s of com{Mirison and 
eUmination. U» the pure form, or caiLs«', or essence, 
which, once known, is kmovn as fixe<l and changeh^. 

The most thorough and admiring students of 
Bacon’s philosophy, lujwever, .such as KllLs, S{NHlding, 
Kicbol, and others, willing though tlu'V l)e to attribute 
to him and to the Fnmchman IhwarU's the sc'tting in 
motion of the modern iinfiulse in philosophy, lecognize 
the weaknesses in the elalxjrate programme of the 
Novum Organum and its author's failure to n^alize 
hk prt^amme. Briefly stat^sl, the weaknesses of 
Bacon as a philosopher are thtsxr : he himself had not 
the temper of the inductive scienti-st. “ His centuries 

observations on useful science, and his experiments, ” 
Emerson supposes, “were w'orth nothing. One 
hint of Franklin, or Watt, or Dalton, or Davy, or 
any one who had a talent for exi>eriment, was worth 
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all his lifotimc of cxquif?i(e trifles.” He tended to 
ignore the importance of thorough personal equipment 
in the invt'stigator, an<l wiw without regard, therefore, 
for matliematics*. a uecfewary companion in precisely 
Kuch undertakiifgs his. .\gain, if he lacketl the 
IMitience nf the scictifist, he lacked also his enthu- 
siasm. His l<inc in the S’fwum Organum and the 
l)f Augmmtis Scit-nliarum .sometimes waxes over- 
lofty ami j)ositive, or l>«*r(im(*8 on oecasion eokllj' 
(lin'ctive. He tiid not l»ring all of himself to his great 
task, his work often suggi'sting rather the well-oiled 
prfH'csses of the prfifessional thinker than the high 
spirit of Kmersfin's .Man Thinking. Further, as 
in licatfsl alsne. he sts-ks to cancel idi hypotheses, 
which, however, must lx* conceived as antwedent 
iiiens in ortler to tlw* success of any scientific enterprise. 
He as-sertisl that his own methml wa.s so ct*rtain as 
to pHTlude all ne<’«*ssity for prt‘eoneeptions. Yet, 
and largely for this very n*a.«oti. he himself faikxl to 
make any <»ne d«‘tinite eontrihutioa to the discoveries 
of Science, aliowiitfi; lums«*lf to lx* «*utstrippe«l by lesser 
mi'fi than he. his contem}x»raries Kepler, Harv^, 
and fiillx'rt. 

Baeon's n.<ime. neverthel»*ss, will justly remain 
famous as that «»f l‘-j>Khuid's jrreatest philosopher, in 
that his prin<'ip!«*s wen* sounder than he knew. 
Though his rt*ach e\«’«*e«lc*«l his grasp, he saw pretty 
clearly that the imluctive syst<*m must be rescued from 
iorste w’ays and eleansctl from the entHrs conceived 
in the ImmI company of tradition. He spoke out 
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Baeon'e fnime kiea was, in a word, indueUon. This 
was not even in his da^* by any means a novel idea, 
but he gave to it great dignity and clearness. He 
insisted upon trial by ex}x>riment, tiixm the faithful 
and minute examination of all known facts as the 
first step in the movement towanl a comprehensive 
and interpretative knowledge. He Ix'lievetl that this 
kingdom of knowletlge was oiien ti> all men wht» would 
walk therein steadily and with as.Hurancf‘; that 
guesses w^ere vain; that |>a.st philosophies ha<l !x>en 
laigeiy barren; that facile generali/.ation.s must l)e 
fmsworn; and that, ascxunling as from the base to the 
apex of a triangle, iiuui must }>ass .slowly but certainly 
from masses of fact, by means of comparison and 
elimination, to the pun* form, or cau.*«<*. or essence, 
which, once known, i» known as fixjsl and changeless. 

The most thorough and a<i>nirittg stud<‘nts of 
Bacon’s philosophy, however, .siich as Hills, S[xslding, 
Nichol,and othexs, willing thmigli they lx? to attribute 
to him and to the Frenchman DcscarU's the setting in 
motion of the modem imiaiLse in phih>s<*jihy, n*ci^nij!e 
the weaknesses in the elalwrate pn^ramnit! of tlie 
Novum Organum and its atttlmr's failure to realiw? 
his pn^amme. Briefly staUsl, the weaknesscis of 
Bacon as a philosopher are thest* : he himself liad not 
the temper of tlie inductive scientist. His centuries 
oi observations on useful science, and his experiments, ” 
Eknerson supposes, "were worth nothing. One 
hint of Franklin, or Watt, or Dalton, or Davy, or 
any one who had a talent for ex[x?rimcnt, was worth 
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all his lifptime i»f pxqujKiti* trifles.” He tended to 
igrujre the ihcinmgh persona! equipment 

in the investigator, and was without reganl, tberefOTe, 
for iimthenmtifs. a ne<f««ar>- eom}ianion in preelsely 
.xurh tindertakiifgH as his. Again, if he iaeked tlw 
patienw* ui tlie sfienliKt, he lacked also his enthu- 
^itl.sfn. His t«inc in the \arum Orgunum and the 
fk Auqmrnii.t Scientiarum wunetinies waxes ovei^ 
lofty and {swiitivc, or lKH*onM*a on occasion ctiWly 
tiireetive. He did not liring all of himself to hi.« great 
task, his work often sugg<*stif»g mther the well-oiled 
{>roa-s,s<*s (*f the j»riife,s'»ional thinker than the high 
spirit of Kmerson’s Man Thinking. Ftirther, as 
in iicatfHi alaive. he s<‘i'ks to cancel all hypotheses, 
which, howpxer. niiist coiufived as antecedent 
itica.s in onler to the suc<‘cs.s of any wientific enterprise, 
lie a.sserte«l (hat hi.s own incthtKl was so certain as 
to jirtHdutle all ruficssity for preconceptions. Yet, 
and largely for tins verv rca.'son. he himself failed to 
make any one <letini!c contrihution to the disettverkss 
of .Science, allowing hims«‘lf t<i U* outstripped by leaser 
men than he. his contem|H>rarie« Kepler, Hsr\’^, 
and (Jill>i»rt. 

Ihicon’s name, nevertheless, w'ill justly remain 
famous as that of Knglanil’.s greatest philosopher, in 
that his priueiples w'f'n* soumler than he knew. 
Though his reach exee««dtHl his grasp, he saw pretty 
clearly that the inductive sj-stem must be rescued from 
IfKwe ways and eleanseti from the mors conceived 
in the 1^ wunpatty of trwlition. He spoke <Hit 
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toklly in favour of methods of examinattoa which he 
hims^ was too preoccupied and ut^uippod to puraue 
in the free spirit with which he proclaim^ them. '‘He 
spoke the thoughts of patient toilers like Harxey," 
says Church, “with a largeness and richness which 
they could not command, and which tliey perhaps 
smiled at. He disentangled and spoke the vague 
thoughts of his age, which other men had not tiic 
courage and cleamess of mind to formulate. What 
Bacon did, indeed, and what he mmnl, are separate 
matters. He meant an infallible method by which 
man should be fully equipped for a stn^ipgle with 
nature: he meant an irresistible and imme^te con> 
quest, within a definite and not distant Uiz». It 
was too much. He himself saw no more of what he 
meant than Columbus did of America. But what he 
did was, to persuade men for the future tliat the intel* 
Ug<mt, patient, pisrsevering cross-examination cMf things, 
and the thoughts about them, was toe only, and was 
toe sueoessfiil road to know.” 

Hamlet's admiration for the greatness of man is 
shared by Bacon in so far at least as it relates to the 
nobility of his reason and the divineness of his ap- 
ptehension. Despite the ineffectiveness of his own 
expenments, as Emerson goes on to teli us, “he 
drinks of a diviner stream, and marks the influx eff 
idasKsm into Englaiid. Where that goee is poetry, 
health, imd progress.” And it is of chkd importance 
hws that we shall meogmaa the great vahia of Baoon'a 
work m pbUonphy m oUimiag for man the inhdleol* 
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ual power requisite for the mseteiy of fuit»re*s Iswl 
Mid secrets. It is this high declaration of enterpriser 
this assured promise of victory, that wins for Bacon 
the suffrages of all succeeding explorers in the world 
of thought. “As a student of nature/’ wrote £. F. 
Whippfc in The AUantic Mmth^ for November, 
1868, “his fame is greater than his deserts; as a 
student of human nature, he is luudly yet appreei* 
ated; iuid it is to the greater |iart of the first boc4c 
of the Nmum (hganum. where he deals in gmiwal 
refiections on those mental habits and dispositioiis 
wiiich interfere with pure intellectual conscientiott»' 
ness, and where his Iwneficent spirit and rich imagiDa> 
lion lend sweetness and beauty to the hon^liest 
practical wisdom, that the reader impatiently returas, 
after being wearied with thtr details of his method 
given in the second book. His method was anti* 
quated in his own lifetime; but it is to be feared that 
centuries hence his miahais of the idob of tlie human 
uiulerstanding w-iU lw‘ as fresh and new as human 
vanity and pride. ” 

To conclude this brief review, let it be noticed that 
Bacon's work spelb, in its own way, the luune of Qod. 
It b not dbpassioruite merely, but {diUaathropic. 
He derired not cmly to instruct, but a^ to elevate, 
mankind, and accordingly infintiiB hb worda often 
with something more ihw knowledge — 

mnliljr ol the Bind, 

« Bat WfaKlon iMavsab cC tkaaariL** 
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Let the foilowing pawagee at teat, of which the first 
is taken from The Advancement of Learning and 
the remaining two from the Novum thganum: “For 
the contemplation of God's creatures and works 
jHTxIuceth (having regard to tlie works and creatures 
themselves) knowledge: but having regard to (hxl, 
no perfect knowledge, but wontler, which ia broken 
knowledge.” “Therefore let all men know h»>w much 
difference there is betw.N?n the idoln of the human 
Mind apd the Ideas of the Divine. For tl»e fonner 
are nothing but arbitrar\* alwtractioas; tlie latter 
are the tnie stam|js of the t’roator iijion his creatures. 
. . . And so troth ami utility in this case are the 
very' same things; ami result.^ thenuselvcs are to l)e 
more esteemed, as lieing pliMiges of froth, than as 
supplying conveniences for life.” “ l^et the human 
race only recover the rights over Nature which by 
CJod’s endowment l>elong to it ; ami let power lx* given 
it, right Reason and sound Religion will direct its 
application.” 

THE ESSAYS 

An essay, as the name implies, is in general an 
adventuring, an endeavour to do sontething. In 
literature this meaning holds good, though the be- 
ginnings of the literary essay an? to lie looked for in 
casual experiences, in the suggc'stions that come to 
thinkers in "undress” nuKxi, in the “play” side of 
life. The essay as a type has ver>' slowly taken on 
dignity and differentiated itself Wn other tyfies. 
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It has been normally considered a by-product, few 
writers of fame having as yet restricted their produc- 
tion to this form. l)r. Johnson’s dehnition of the 
essay as “a lrH»<e sally of the mind” k admirable, 
l»rovide<l that by ‘liKise'' we underatand ‘‘tenta- 
tively rt‘aehing out after,” not ‘‘poorly organized,” 
fur the t^ssay's very art leK^ness and abandon an? sub- 
ject to law. The eharin of the (?K»ay, particularly of 
the lyric onler. lies in its flexibility, its prattle, so to 
s}K*ak. ami is gone unless the principles of brevity, 
cleanM’ss, and e!is«'. or winsoineiu'KS, be continuotisly 
(tlK^'rvwl, Fveii the a)>]:uircnt sacrifice of coherence 
should, if |Kissiblc, Is* more apparent than real. 

The tenn has long sinc«* In'roim* an elasUr one, ex- 
t<‘nding from a wunjwtent writer's casually related 
jottings on H chosen subject to the more formal and 
pretentious treatis<‘. Montaigne appears to have 
given the wonl its jj.nee in literature. His Emai* 
were* published at Hordi*au.\ in 1580, and soon liecame 
familiar to .Shak<‘s|)»*are nml to tlw Bacon brotliera, 
.^nthfiny, indwsi, having laen in Bordeaux about 
that time. Mtuitaignc used the won! in its prunary 
meaning, and he and his reatlere stressed the second 
syllable in pnuiunciutkm.* That such differing 

> Thin would iw^tii aIinj to hiivo tiMi EllsmMtIuai Eit gtl il i 
pmnatirliitiou. tin* lollowittK aiUritaUMt to Dfa 

Audrowt, Eliilto|i of WlnrKifiilkr : — 

** Whim liMirtifMl Eiir«4ii vroto 
Ho did dffnenre iitid Imlh tlio pmta; 

Hui now h# wHtOd liki * ApcrfibllMfNnb* 

Eurt^y h» dmm or Ihi d tvmmm ** 
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writers tm Baeon, lamb, Emerson, lx>weU, Pater, 
have employed the form leads at onre to the state* 
meat that there are several orders of the essay, their 
nature varying with their source. There is, first , the 
paartrait-esBay, with its personal cameos and minia- 
ture appraisements, found in many of Addison’s 
“Spectator” papers, in some of Dickens’s “Sketches 
by Bor,” and in a few of Agnes Repplier’s essays of 
mur own time. This is followed by the deliberately 
huraorotu essay, as others of Dickens’s, not a few erf 
Thackeray’s, ami papers by Holmes, Clemens, Doug- 
las Jerrokl; the “wisdom” essay, as Bacon’s a^ 
Emerson’s; the cHticaJ essay, as Pater’s or Ooldwtn 
^nith’s, representing the personal sally of the cul- 
tured mind into the field of literary criticism; the 
hlatorica! essav, as many of Macaulav’s and Car- 
lyle’s; the “nature” essay, as represented by the 
work of Izaak Walton and of Henry D. Thoreau ; the 
professional essay, constituting a literary treatment 
of legal, medical, or theological topics; and, laat, the 
“lyric” essay, so called because it seeks to bring 
the reader into close, personal, intimate touch with 
^ writer Umself, his moods, whims, and vagaries, 
to express — or, rather, to suggest — the writer’s 
emotion, to “ make friends,” — a fashion delightfully 
represented by Lamb, by Stevenson, and, in our day, 
by Samuel M. Crothers. 

To the third of these orders Baeon’s essays 
belong. They ss Bacon htmaelf frfirasee it, 
“certain brief not^ set down rather significantly 
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than eunoudy, requiring both knaure in the writer 
and reader/' and devoted to the direet and even pro* 
verbial exposition of topics for the moat part we^dd^y* 
■‘Though Uie word is late,” he writes to the IMnee 
(if Waiw, *" the Uiiug is ancient ; tor Seneca’s Epia* 
ties to Lucilius, if you mark them well, are but essays; 
tliat is, dispersed meditations though conveyed in 
t he form of epistles. These labouis of mine, 1 know, 
cannot be worthy of your Highness, fur what can be 
wcathy of you? But my hope is, they may be aa 
grains of sdt, that will rather give you an appetite 
than offend you with satiety. And although they 
handle those things wherein both men's lives and 
their persons are most conversant; yet what 1 have 
attained 1 know not; but I have endeavoured to 
make thmn not vulgar, but of a nature wherettf a 
man shall find much in experience and little in boedea; 
Ml as they arc neither repetitions nor fanciee.” Tbeir 
siihjeci-matter ranges from the abstractions of 
Truth and loive, through the daily bumnesses <rf 
Travel, Ex|,»en8e, Studies, and empirical observa* 
tions on Gardens and Buikiing, to the balf-conoessive 
discussion of such " toys" as Masques and Triumidia. 
The contents of the third edition may be looadly 
classified as foUows: 1. Conditions of Faraonal 
Welfare, (a) Moral and Intellectu^ — Numbem 4, 
5, 12, 14, 27, 31, 34. 50, 53-55, 57. (6) PoBtksal 
and I*nidential — Numbers 6, 18, 21-23, 25, 26, 28, 
32, 47-40. (c) Physical and Domestic — Numben 
30, 43-46. IL World-Problenis, oommon to Man* 
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kind — Numhera 1, 2. 9. 10. 13. 16, 17, 38. 40, 42, 58 
III. Topics relating to .Society as .Such — Numbers 
3. 7, 8, 11. 15, 19. 20. 24, 29, 33, 35^37, 39. 41, 51, 52, 
56. 

The first edition of the EMuytt appeared in 
1597, in a thin octavo volume, — “ Kssayes, Reli- 
gious .Metiitatiorw, Places of Pcrswasion an I Dis- 
swasion. Scene and AllowwJ.” — anti inclu)le<i thr<‘e 
distinct work.s. the .l/«/i7n/»onc« .sVirrac in I.Atin, 
the Cohura of Go*^ ond Ei'il, and the Ensa^n projsT, 
then numbering ten. and touching .Sfu«ly. I)isc»>m>M*, 
Ceremonies and Ktwpect.s. Followers atal Frieinls. 
Suitors, Kxp<»nce. Regiment of Health. Honour and 
Reputation. Faction, and Negwiating. .Vll of these 
bad been partially current for wane years in numu- 
script. The little Issjk wa^ affts-t innately dedicattnl 
by Francis Bacon, then thirty-six years of age, to 
his brother .\nthony, as follow’s: — 

“To Mr. Avthow Bacon*, 

“His Dtw Brother. 

“living and beloved brother, I do notv like some 
that have an orchard ill neighlKtured, that gather 
their fntit before it is ripe, to prevent stf'oling. 
These fragments of my eoneeit were going to print: 
to labour the stay of them had luvn troublesome, 
and subject to interpretation; to let them pass had 
been to adventure the «Tong they might rmdve by 
untrue copies, or by flf>me garnishment, which it 
might oiease any that should set them forth to lasstow 
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upon them. Therefore I held it best discretkm to 
publish them myself, as they pained long ago from my 
jien. without any further disgrace than the weakness 
of the author. And as I did ever hold, there might 
1)0 as great a vanity in n*tiring and withdrawing men’s 
conceits (exet'pt they Iw of .some nature) from the 
world, as in obtniding them: so in th(<ee particulars 
1 have playoii myself the inqttLsitor. and find nothing 
to my understamling in them ctintrary or infectious 
to the state of religion, or manners, but rather, as 1 
.sujjfKiw, rufslieinable. Only 1 dislikrxl now to put 
them out. Is'c'ausc’ they will br* like the late new half- 
pf*nee, which, though the silver were good, yet the 
piec«>s werr* .small. Hut .since they would not stay 
with their master, hut would nwls travel abroad, 1 
have pnderretl thetn to you that are next myself; 
dedicating them, stieh as tlH*y are. to our low. in the 
depth whereof. I assure you, I sometinros wish your 
infirmities trunslatrsl ujxin mywlf. that her Majesty 
might have the wrvice of so active and able a mind; 
and I might l»e with excuse eonfined to these con- 
templations and studies, for which I am fittest: so 
commend I you to the preaeTvation of the Dixune 
Majesty. From mv chamber at Gray’s Iim, this 
30th of Januaiy, 1597. 

** Your enUre loxdng brother, 

“Francw Bacow." 

This edition was reprinted in 1596 by Humfidbur^y 
Hooper, with the Religiom MeditUiom in Ehglidi, 
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but otbffww unehaogedt aiul eight ymn later Johi 
Jaggaid put out a pirated editioii. 

The eeeond regular and autborixed edition wae 
printed at Lcoidon, in 1612, in an octavo entitled 
^‘The Eesaies Sir Francis Bacon, Knight, the 
Kings SolUciter Cienerall. imprinted at London by 
John Beale, 1612,” and dedicated in the following 
words to Sir John Constable, Bacon’s brotlier-in* 
tew: — 

“ To My Loving Brot Ikt, 

“Sir John (Vinstablk, Knt. 

“My last Essays I dedicate<i to my dear brother, 
Mr. Anthony Bacon, who is with God. I/K>king 
among my papers this vacation, 1 found others of the 
same nature: which, if I myself shall not suffer to he 
lost, it se<‘meth the tvorld will not, by the often print- 
ing of the former. .Missing luy brother, I found you 
next; in ret<{XH.'t of bond Itoth of near alliance, and of 
straight friendship and society. an<l particularly of 
oommuiucaiion in studies. Whenun 1 must ac- 
knowledge myself beholding to you. For as my 
business found rest in my contemplations, so my 
contcmi^aUoos ever found rest in your loving con-> 
ference and judgment. So wishing you all good, 1 
remain your loving brother and friend, 

“ Franci8 Bacon. 

• 1612 .” 

l^uan bad tuiginally intended to dedicate this edi* 
lAm to H«iry, Frinoe of Wales, who, however, dted 
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befenre the book wae ptiblwhed. It eontaified tlnr^ 
eight emaye. inehidmg ail but one — ‘'Htmour 
Reputation" ■— €if the original group, though in 
foTtm mueh revised and amplified. “ I alwa^ alter/' 
said Bacon, “ when I add, so that nothing ta fitiiriied 
till all is fmiahed." Though the table given forty 
titles, the last two, “Of the I’ublic" and “Of War 
and Peace.” were virtually mttrged with “Of Great> 
ness of Kingdoms." 

Four pirated etlitiona follo%ved, dated one in 1012, 
nnc in 1613. ami tw*o in 1624. The third regular 
edition, a quarto, apjiearetl in 1625. entitled “The 
Essayes or (’ouiuteb, t’ivill and Morall. of Franeta 
1,. Venilam. Vaa^unt St. .Alban. Newly enlaiged. 
Ixmdon. l^rinted by John Uaviland for Hanna Barret 
and Richard Whitaker, an<i are to Ije sold at the 
.''igne of the King’s Head in Paul’s I'hurchyard.” It 
was <iedicHt<!d to the Duke of Buckingham, aiul eon* 
taimsl Hfty-cight essays, — the original ten, includ- 
ing “Honour and Reputation"; the twenty-nine 
iuhlwl in 1612; and ijinet4>en new. Of the thirty*- 
nine previously published nearly all had undeigmie 
close revision, and much new material had been 
mlded to them. “Of Religion" and “Of Friend- 
ship," two of the essays of the second edition, 
re-written in Mo. 

That the Emty$ bmt^ht him nuMre oontempo- 
Tory popularity as a writer than any other of faia 
works was ea% reeognixed by Baeon, “for thi^ at 
seems, ilyjy eome home to men's famineas and 
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bosoms." It cannot be said, however, that he ewt 
looked upon them as peculiarly of his own business 
and bosom. “As for my Essay-s, and some other 
pmticulars of that nature/' he writes to the Bish(»p 
^ Winchester, “ I count them but as the recittatiims 
of my other .studit's, and in that manner purjsisf* to 
continue them; tiunigh i am not ignorant that these 
kind of wniing.s would, with less pain.s and assiiluity, 
perhaps yield more lustre and reputation to my 
name than the others 1 have in luind.’’ Bacon '.s 
idea of them would s«*em to lx* that they wen^ as the 
diverse byways leatling t<» the large and .solid stnte- 
ture of his t bought -sy.stem, reprtjseii'ed by .such 
works as the Sm-um (tryanum, Ih .-I Mf/wicri/tx Sdmti- 
arum, and Admnnment of I^rniny, and that though 
many of Iris read«Ts would cloubtles-s lx? content 
to wander in th««e little paths, so ix*rha|js catch- 
ing occasional aiul various gliminses of the (Hurtral 
building, yet that pt>s.sibly th«>s4* very glim|)se« 
might lead a few at least to undertake the more 
toilsome excursion into and throtrgh the building 
itself. It Is not ditlicult, on this hy|K(the«is, to ae- 
cotmt for liatM»tj’s eagerness to have the Enmyn, 
with his other English works, traaslated into i.atin, 
a task in which his good friends Gwrge Herlx*rt 
and Ben Jonson, with others, i>articif)ate<l. The 
Sttayi appearetl also in French and Italian. 

Why Biieon placed such {xwitive faith in the future 
of the I.Atm tongue is a question less readily an- 
twimsd when we consider the power, aspiration, and 
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f^nnential indepeiMlence of the Elizabethan temper, 
and the bfjkily Rueceasfiil use of homeliest Saxon by 
»neh men a» Shakespeare, Spenser. Ralei^, and 
even Baeon himself, as occasion dirtH'ted and jtsa* 
tifietl. It cannot, «f course, be fairly said that 
Shakesfjeare and S}ji*nser ilcHlxTately anticipated 
their fame. «>r thonpht much alxiut tlie jiermaiiency 
of their veniacuhiT, despite* S|jen8er’.s dedicatcary 
phra«»* (»f hojje that the Fmrie Qmene should live 
with tlie eternity of Elizalx-th's fame. Indeed, the 
really Rn*at Klizalx'fhans, with tht* prominent excep- 
tion Hacoii. .hIkiw f«»r the most part a much more 
rf»yal indiffereiitt* to their fiitun* memories and in- 
fluence than their moflern succ<»s.‘sors are acetwtomed 
to do. It i-s tnte that late Tutior English showe a 
market] Intinizing ten<lency. owing it) the revival t)f 
inten*st in elassical literature jiml the uiupienchable 
furiosity of the men of the Kt'naissaiitt* in Ixjth in* 
teJleeiual and phy>iral travel. The prevailing craze 
for Eu|)hui.sm - a vit'e fnuu which Shakespeare, 
Sidnt'V. and Bacon tljenwlves, thtntgh ctmdemniog 
it. were imt wholly fn>e. t*s|STially in their earliei 
wf»rk — was due to the lielief ol .lohn Lyly, its fort** 
ino.st ex|N)nent. anti others, that there was as yet r.o 
siaiuiarii tif gtsMl English style a tlefect they sought 
tt) rcmetly by the over-iiiet* use of eiaiwieal halanei'^ 
an<l Italian ttmament. .\nti(he»is, alliteration, and 
assoiianee are it* prevailing charaeterwtica, and ex- 
cellent specimens, out.*ide of I.yly’s Eupkue*, may 
be found* in such a phrase as this, from Sidney's 
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Defmm 0/ Poe^: "... who by (bw own dia* 
gn^ulnera cUagrace the most paoefui poesy/' or 
in this firom Spenser's Faerit Qutene: — 

***ThiB griefcs de«pe wnnnd I would to thee diecloee, 

Tbeieto rompeiled through hun-murdHng puine ; 

Bat dread of yhame my doubtful! lip* doth aUll reettalne.* 

•“ Ah 1 my deate dread,’ said then the fearefuil mayd, 

* Can dr^ of ought your dreadleaee hart withhold, 
fhat many hath with dnrad of death diamayd. 

And dare even dealhee moat dreadf ull faoe behold f ' ” 

or in Shakespeare’s delighted burlesque of it in the 
Handieraftamen’s (day roncluding A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; the ostentatious lament of Ijtertes 
at Ofhelia’s funeral, etc. There is an interesting 
use of it, to select but one example, in Hacon's essay, 
"Of Suitors”: "Surely there is in some sort a right 
in ev^ suit; either a right of equity, if it be a suit 
oi controversy, or a right of desert, if it be a suit of 
petition. If affection lead a man to favorv the wrong 
side in justice, let him rather use his countenance to 
compound the matter than to carry it. If affection 
lead a man to favour the less worthy in ckisert, let 
him do it without depraving or disabling the bettmr 
deiervm’.'’ 

The dangerous eaw with which Euphuism ran to 
extnsmes bmii^t about rorly reactions. The fashkm 
was laniib«l out of court by Putlenham, Ktfaioy, 
and othem by the end of the eurteenth oentory, 
cartaiBly Bam mm never maateied Iqr ii,— yet 
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eojfMOUs borrowing from the Latin continued and waa 
extended with the inereatte of new intellectual needa 
and diecoveriei!. The natt\'e vocabulary waa greatly 
expandofl. and literary atyle aa well as diction Mt 
accordingly the Latinizing influence. Under aueh 
circ'umatancea. it ia plain that Latin had fint^te 
dianity in the regard of thinking men, whatever affee* 
non they might ahow alwi for Kngliah. Bacon com- 
fioMfvl much directly in l.attn, and tranalated hk 
Kitglish work into ‘'that universal language which 
may last." lie aakl. “aa long aa hooks last,” for very 
much the same reason that leat!.H a man to prefer a 
full t4) a half-morticeo binding. It waa felt, indeed, by 
latth hta contemporariea and himaelf, thtiugh much 
leas atrongly by them, perhaps, than by him. that 
Kiigllah wa.a in protaw of lieconiing. anti that the very 
age and tratiitiona of Izitin were effective guaranteea 
of itH «tal>iiit>' aa a literary language. To his friend 
'IVjliy .Matthews Bacon wrott* shortly before his death: 
* If i< true, iny lalMMir i.s now mt'iat .set to have thoae 
works which 1 hati formerly published well tramslated 
into l.atin. for th<>se motlem languages will at one 
(ime or other play the Itankrupt with books, and nnee 
1 haxT lost much time with this age, I would beglad^ 
as God would gt^'e me leave, to recovtw it with poa* 
terity.” And to James he wrote concerning the 
Adwtarsmenl of Lmming: ‘*I hav* been mine own 
Index Erpmjfotoffuot that it may be rand in all plaflaa. 
I''or tinoe^my end of putting it in Latin was to ^ve H 
evfryidMM, it had been an abanid ooatiadietioa 
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to free it in the language and to pen it up in the 
matter. ” 

This reverence for I-atin shows it.‘«olf not only in 
the forgoing e.\pression.<, but alwi in the vory Knglish 
of the Etttays. Iloth the t«m|:K>r and diction of the 
more abstract among them are l.atin in soitn'C. In 
nearly all of them passages from the works of ('ic<*ro, 
Tacitus, Virgil, and Livy are fmdy (jsu»t<il. and ihe 
Latin east of word or phra.*^* is often dehlxTalely 
preferred to the mon- intelligible vernaetilar. Yet 
Bacon's work is vigorou.sly Kiiralwthan. f»»r all that. 
In his most " classic'’ moments a frankly Sax<»n phraw 
or a bit of blunt humour will SKmietimes assert itself. 
Bacon was no verbal fop; he ktww what 1 m> wished 
to say, and .said it, if now with brief aiui stately elo- 
quence, becaiuse that must have seemed to him the 
way befitting the occasion; or if, again, with idirupt 
and homely directness, liecause that manner, too, 
would at times fit most sincerely the mutter of his 
discourse. 

It is possible, of course, to detect aiul diMMiss the 
|mme elements of Bacon's style. To inshit u|>on a 
fvecise characterization of his style is more ilifhcult. 
Indeed, as Mr, Reynolds expresses it, “ the fm-t s(x>tiis 
to be that Bacon had at ail times almost any style 
at command, and that he varies his style with the 
occasion, becoming ail things in turn m as to ensure 
getting a hearing, trying one experiment after another, 
and giving proof of masUny in each. ... To speak 
tii«Ndon» Bacon's style w in strict terms impos> 
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able.” Yet we may say that though a maater of 
styles, the style in which Raeon uses those sty lea is 
always one and recognizable. It is alwa3«, in the 
noblest tneaning of the word, an austere style, — 
whether haughty, high and proud; crisp, nervous, 
infornuitiotial and eftigrammatic; or even graciously 
(’onv«*rsationaL By this is meant not merely that 
his utterance, like his }>ersi»na!ity, more immediately 
wins our n*s|»ect than our affection, that his dignity 
is equal to every situation, and that he does not seem 
to invite a tiKi enthusiti.stic praise; but also that 
these very <pmliti<‘S cover <ithers less willingly dis- 
playinl. — honour, ruth, hofs*, and power. Bacon 
seldoni unhw’ks his heart, yet there is a way of ap- 
proaching him that forestalls unlocking. 

The essays at large are temptingly quotable, as 
in “ I’raist* is the reflection of virtue"; “Virtue is 
like a rich stone. I>esr plain set"; " Heading maketh 
a full man; conference a ready man; and writing 
an exact man." Yet their very lack of elaboration 
tnakes it uastife to quote Umi authoritatively from 
them. We ore not conscious of |>edantry or poeing 
in these* “brief notes,” through which Bacon speaks 
to us in a manner more human than Uwt of the 
A'orwm Organum. VVe are conscious, rathiK’ and 
always, of Bacon himself, of his essential supcsiority 
to tricks and ruts of style, of his little worldly pru« 
dences as of his riper and larger wisdom; Us 
eoneem for the<emptncal <e^ as of hk interest in the 
soul ot nun. Inidiort, Bacon’s varimisly haughty and 
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human mannen may niccfed each odier, or even at 
tjmea emnmingle; but of hinwelf, as an able, wilting, 
and reemiroeful critic of life, we can nem be unmind* 
ful. He* is “playing the game,” and he intends that 
his readers shall learn to play it, too, as they may and 
can; and so he seems to say to us all : “ 1 wUI tell you 
what and how I think of those affairs when in my own 
etmpany, and sometimes >*00 shall even hear how I 
fed. You will do welt, 1 think, to heed ino, for I am 
able to be your friend, and the Academy to which 1 
invite you as Platonic pupils is not without its just 
title.” 

In such a case we haA*e hardly the right to look for 
extreme hnish and final symmetry* of manner. Ba- 
con’s paragraphs are, indeed, less units than series, 
his essays less treatises than terse eloquences. .And 
yet it is a mistake to declare, with t’hurch. that 
“nothing can be more loose than the structure of the 
essays. There is no art, no style, almost, except in a 
few, the political ones, no order: thotighis are put 
down and left unsupported, unproved, unde^-eloped. ” 
The student will find, instead, upon careful examina- 
turn, that the esaaya are often nuclei of ordered 
wbedes, oqMble of bmng taken as schemes or synopses. 
Thoiq^ the flower has not grow’n, the bud is full to 
bursting, and this analogy is the more reassuring wbm 
we oonritkr the slowly expanding growth of the 
origtoal essays. Though it is doubtful that Baom 
kwlmd upm hk Ftmape at any time as finkdhsd 
peoduets, even of tbm khid, it is not tknibtful that 
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tlie law of their jerowth waa r«th«’ tluit the mee 
than of the haystack. 

Take, for example, Fjeuay L., ‘'Of Studies,” one of 
the origiiml ten. amplified in 1612 and again ‘in 1625. 
It.>« movetnent Is su|>erl>ly brief and simple, yet not 
•• Unm. ’’ In all three editions it conforms itself 
t*» the hiitowing eotwideraiiuus; (1.) The Value of 
.'^fiulies; ill.) The (loveminent of Huidies, (1) in 
{reneral, Cl) in particular. As examptos of thought- 
unity we may .select almost at random Essay L, 
‘ Of Tntth,” and XVI., “Of Atheisni.” The former 
may be thus analyzed : — 

I. Tlte Ditheulty of “ Findii^i” Truth, beoaiae trf 

1. l.axity of belief 

2. Love of untruth 

(a) Cause (6) Final danger 

II. The Necessity of Finding Truth 

1. In matters divine 

2. In matters human 

III. Conclusion 

The structure of Uie esaay, “Of Atheism,” may be 
given as follows: — 
i. The IncredibUity of Atheism 

1. FhUosophically oonsiderad 

2. Scri|rtumiiy ooundend 

3. Prsetically conaidmd 
U. Testimoniea against AUmma 

1. EfSMtfus 

2 * nt 
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in. Rarity of Atheism 

IV. Causes of Atheism 

V. Ill Effects of Atheism 

1. On individuals 

2. On the nation 

and 

VI. Per Contra : Good Effects of Theism 

1. On individuals 

2. On the nation 

If the student will undertake similar analyses, he 
will find little difficulty in convincing himself of the 
intellectual compactness and coherence, if not of the 
weighed rhetorical unity, of most of the Essay ft. 

Bacon’s repetitive habit, frequently manifest in 
his l^al speeches and politic devices, and which 
seems to indicate caution and conservatism in the 
management of his mental store, appears also in his 
literary w'ork, plainly enough in the Essays, both 
in themselves and in relation to his other writings. 
He “works” an allusion or an illustration as often 
as he well may, and that without precise reference to 
its original point. His careleasness, indeetl, in the 
matter of quotation has been often censured, — his 
attribution as first-hand, to the authors using them, 
of many second-hand passages, exactly as one might 
impute to Bacon himself : “ When Plutus is sent from 
Jupiter, he limps and goes slowly; but when he is 
sent from Pluto, he runs and is swift of foot.” He 
even blunders at times in the matter of source, giving 
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credit wTongly, and, like Lamb, not seldom adapts 
the quoted material to hb own immediate ends. 
Yet it is beside the mark to insist \ipon censure here. 
After all, regard for precise conformity in matters 
of detail is a comparatively modern feeling. The 
Elizabethans generally — and Lamb, “ the last of 
the Elizaljethans” — were not sticklers for formal 
e.\actne.ss. and would doubtless display — had they 
the op|X)rt unity — a certain impatience at that 
order of conteinpf>rar 3 ' criticism that takes delight 
in hunting down examples of carelt?s8 allusion and 
anachronism. These overlookings testify rather to 
indifTerence than to ignorance, and literal fidelity 
of reference is often cheerfully foregone l)ecau8e it 
does not enter into the artist's thought or theorj^ of 
art. 

It remains to speak of the autobiographical value 
of the Essays, which is particularly marked in 
“Of .Nature in Men.” “Of Adversitv,’’ “Of Friend- 
ship,” “Of Counsel,” “Of Ambition.” “Of Fortune,” 
etc. The three qualities of imagination, humour, and 
worldliness — in the Ixjtter meaning of the term — 
are peculiarly interesting in this regard, although 
the second of these is least apparent. In such essays 
as “Of Truth,” “Of Goodness and Goodness of Na- 
ture,” and “Of Atheism,” Bacon’s really noble im- 
aginings take tentative shape and wing their way 
through caution and experience to something of that 
freedom of soul that expresses itself in the most 
adventurous and catholic passages of the Advance- 
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meni of Learning aod the first book of the Novum 
Organum, In the essays “Of Boldness,” “Of 
Usury,” “Of Friendship,” “Of Gardens,” we have 
l^easing revelations of Bacon’s willingness and ability 
to smile: “Especially it is a sport to see, when a 
bold fellow is out of countenance; for that puts his 
face into a most shrunken and wooden posture;” 
“So as that opinion must be sent to Utopia;” “ . . . 
and so cure the disease and kill the patient;” 
“As for the making of knots or figures with divers 
coloured earths . . . they be but toys: you may 
see as good sights many times in tarts.” And in 
“Of Great Place,” “Of Empire,” “Of the True 
Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates,” “Of Suitors,” 
“Of Simulation and Dissimulation, ” “ Of Judicature,” 
etc., the equipped lawyer and statesman e.xploits 
his rules of living often, it is true, in Machiavellian 
fashion, yet with an openness that attests its own 
sincerity. Under the almost autocratic rule of Eliz- 
abeth and James there was much encouragement 
ioar the man of tact and discretion — a condition 
discussed at some length in the preceding Life of 
Bacon — and we find the Eeaaya testifying to 
Bacon’s acceptance of the rituation and offering his 
readars a tested personal {srogramme of “high be- 
haviour.” Yet in the best moments, even when 
handling the more equivocal among these themes, 
Bacon dhows a root idealism that claims our rever- 
ence. 

To conclude, ample testimony to Bacon’s clarity ol 
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thought, equable catholicity of temper and essential 
goodness of soul, is afforded in the Emys. They 
breathe a spirit of serene if superior good-will, and they 
depend upon a proud sense of power. In short, they 
are the skilled, sure utterances of a senior comrade. 
Their often |)enetrating insight, their discretion, their 
reserve, make us aware of a master. Bacon’s know- 
ledge of what and when to omit never shows to 
letter advantage than in the Esmys. He recognized, 
indeed, as all great writers must recognize, that 
language is a means only — and not a completely 
adequate means — to the expression of thought; 
that the word is but a symbol, able to become vital- 
ized, hut not in itself vital. However little and local 
portions of the Essays may appear at times to be, 
the spirit of the whole is seen, when rightly read, to 
l)e large and for all. Their reminiscence, their vision, 
and their truth make them literature. To the young 
student, seeking high leadership in the world of ideas 
and letters, and to the older and more discriminative 
reader, asking only that each of his guides and friends 
shall he true to his own inspiration and interpret 
himself while he interprets life, Bacon’s Emy$ 
will remain potent in charm and stimulus. 
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To THE Bight HoKorRABLB nr vekt good Lom the Dm 
OF Buckingham uts Grace, Lord High Admiral of 
England. 

Excflh^nt Lardy 

Solomon says, A good name is as a precious ointment;^* 
and I assure myself such will your Grace’s name be with pos- 
terity. For your fortune and merit both have been eminent. 
And you have planted things that are like to last. I do now 
publish my Essays ; which, of all my other works, have been 
most current ; for that, as it seems, they come home to men’s 
business and bosoms. I have enlarged them both in number 
and weight ; so that they are indeed a new work. I thought it 
therefore agreeable to my affection and obligation to your Grace, 
to prefix your name before them, both in English and Latin. 
For I do conceive that the Latin volume of them (being In the 
universal language) may last as long as books last My /»»- 
stauration I dedicated to the King ; my History of Henry the 
Seventh (which I have now also translated into I«atin) and my 
tmrtions of Natural History to the Prince ; and these 1 dedicate 
to your Grace ; being of the best fruits that by the good increase 
which God gives to my pen and labours I could yield. God lead 
your Grace by the hand. 

Tour Grace's most obliged and faithful servant, 

FR. ST. ALBAK 
bod 




ESSAYS OR COUNSELS CIYIL 
AND MORAL 


L OF TRUTH 

“What is truth?” said jesting Pilate®; and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness ; and count it a bondage to fix 
a belief ; affecting® free-will in thinking, as well as in 
acting. And though the sects of philosophers® of thati 
kind be gone, yet there remain certain discovusing 
wits which are of the same veins, though there be not 
so much blood in them as was in those of the ancients. 
But it is not only the difficulty and labour ■which 
men take in finding out of tnith; nor again, thatia 
when it is found it imposcth upon® men’s thoughts, 
that doth bring lies in favour; but a natural though 
corrupt love® of the lie itself. One of the later school 
of the Grecians® examineth the matter, and is at a 
stand to think what should be in it that men should il 
love lies: where neither they make for pleasure, as 
with poets; nor for advantage, as with the merchant; 
but for the lie’s sake. But I cannot tell: this same 
truth is ajiaked and open daylight, that doth not 
a 1 
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show the masks, and mummeries, and triumphs ol 
the world half so stately and daintily as candle-lights. 
Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that 
showeth best by ^y ; but it will not rise to the price 
5 of a diamond or carbuncle, that showeth best in 
varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever add 
pleasme. Doth any man doubt, that if there were 
taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would, 
10 and the like, but it would leave the minds of a number 
of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves? 
One of the Fathers,® in great severity, called poesy 
omum® dcemonum, because it iilleth the imagination, 
,5 and yet it is but with the shadow of a lie. But it is 
not the lie that passeth through the mind, but the 
lie that unketh in> and settleth in it, that doth the 
hurt; such as we spake of before. But howsoever 
these things are thus in men’s depraved judgments 
aoand affections, yet truth, which only doth judge 
itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, which is 
the love-making or wooing of it; the knowledge of 
bruth, which is the presence of it; and the belief of 
brutii, which is the enjoying of it — is the sover- 
25«gn good of human nature. The first creature of 
GM, m the works of the days, was the light of the 
sense; the last was the light of reason; mid his &ib- 
bath work ever since is the illumination of his 
Spirit. First he breathed li^t upon the face of the 
somatter, ot chaos; then he breathed l%ht into the 
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face of man; and still he braatiheth and inspireth 
light into the face of his chosen. The poet** tliat 
beautified the sect° that was otherwise inferior to 
the rest, saith yet excellently well ** : “ It is a pleasure 
to stand upon the shore, and to see ships toss^ upons 
the sea; a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, 
and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof below: 
but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon 
the vantage ground of truth” (a hill not to be com- 
manded, and where the air is always clear and serene) lO 
“and to see the errors, and wanderings, and mists, 
and tempests, in the vale below:” so always, that 
this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or 
pride. Certainly, it is heaven upon earth to have a 
man’s mind move in charity, rest in providence, and u 
turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth 
to the truth of ci\'il business, it will be acknowledged, 
even by those that practise it not, that clear and 
round** dealing is the honour of man’s nature; andao 
that mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin of 
gold and silver: which may make the metal wmdc 
the better, but it embaseth it. For these winding 
and crooked courses are the goings of the snpent, 
which goeth basely upon the belly, and not uponas 
the feet. There is no vice that doth So cover a 
man with shame as to be found false and peifidknia. 
And therefore Montaigne** smth jnettily, when he in- 
quired the reason why the word of the lie should 
be such k .disgrace, and such an odious chan^tai 
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saith he, " If it be well weighed, to say that a man 
lieth is as much as to say that he is brave towards 
God and a coward towards men.” For a lie faces 
God, and shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness 
Sof falsehood, and breach of faith, cannot possibly 
be so highly expressed as in that it shall be the la.st 
peal to call the judgments of God up<^n the genera- 
tions of men: it being foretold that when Christ 
cometh “He shall not find faith upon the earth.”** 


n. OF DEATH 

10 Men fear death as children fear to go in the dark ; 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with 
tales, so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin and passage to another 
world, is holy and religious; but the fear of it, as a 
15 tribute due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious 
meditations there is sometimes mixture of vanity 
mid of superstition. You shall read in some of the 
friars’ books of mortification,® that a man should 
think with himself what the pain is if he have but his 
ao finger’s end pressed or tortured, and thereby imagine 
what the pains of death are, when the whole body is 
corrupted and dissolved; when many times death 
passeth with less pain than the torture of a limb : for 
the most vital parts are not the quickest of sense. 
tiAnd by him that spake only as a philosopher and 
natural man it was well said, “ Pompa® mortis magis 
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tenet, qiiaro mors ipsa." Groans and convulsions, 
and a discoloured face, and friends weeping, and 
blacks,** and obsequies, and the like, show death 
terrible. 

It is worthy the observing, that there is no passions 
in the mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters 
the fear of death; and therefore death is no such 
terrible enemy, when a man hath so many attend- 
ants about him that can win the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over death; love slights it; II 
honour aspireth to it; grief flieth to it; fear pre- 
occupateth® it; nay, we read, after Otho® the em- 
peror had slain him.self, pity, which is the tenderest 
of affections, provoked many to die, out of mere com- 
passion to their sovereign, and as the truest sort ofia 
followers. Nay, Seneca® adds niceness and satiety: 
“Cogita® quamdiu eadem feceris; mori velle, non 
tantum fortis, aut miser, sed etiam fastidiogus potest.” 

A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same 90 
thing so oft over and over. It is no less worthy to 
observ'^e, how little alteration in good spirits the 
approaches of death make; for they appear to be 
the same men till the last instant. Augustus Csesar® 
died in a compliment; “Livia,® conjugii \i06tiiss 
memor vive, et vale.” Tiberius® in dissimulation; 
as Tacitus® saith of him: “Jam® Tiberium vires et 
corpus, non dissimulatio, deserebant.” Vespasian® 
in a jest; sitting upon the stool: “Ut® puto, Deus 
fio.” Gall>a®‘with a sentence: “Feri,® si ex re ntai 
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populi Romani;" heading forth his neck. Beptimhia 
Severws® in despatch: “Adeste,® si quid mihi restat 
agendum;” and the like. 

Certainly the Stoics® bestowed too much cost upon 
5 death, and by their great preparations made it ap< 
pear more fearful. Better saith he, “qui® finem 
vitae extremum inter munera ponat naturae.” It is as 
natural to die as to be bom; and to a little infant, 
perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. He that 
todies in an earnest pursuit Ls like one that is wounded 
in hot blood, who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt; 
ami therefore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat 
that is good doth avert the dolours of death. But 
above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is Nunc 
when a man hath obtained worthy ends 
and expectations. Death hath this also, that it 
openeth the gate to good fame, and extinguiaheth 
envy. — “Extinctus® amabitur idem.” 


ra. OF UNITY IN RELIGION 

Reuoion being the chief band of human society, 
90 it is s,happy thing when itself is well contained within 
the true band of unity. The quarrels and divisions 
alKmt religion were evils unknown to the heirthen. 
The reason was, because the relifpon of the heathen 
eemristed rather in rites and cermnonies than in any 
95 eonstant belief. Fch* you may imagine what kind of 
faith theirs was. when the chief doctors and fathen 
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of their church were the poets. But the true Ood hatii 
this attribute, that he is a jealous God ; and therefore 
his worship and religion will endure no mixture nor 
partner. We shall therefore speak a few words con- 
cerning the unity of the Church: what are the fruits s 
thereof, what the bounds, and what the means. 

The fruits of unity, next unto the weli-pleasing of 
God, which is ail in all, are two: the one towards 
those that are without the Church; the other towards 
those that are within. For the former: it is certain U 
that heresies and schisms are of all others the great- 
est scandals; yea, more than corruption of manners. 
For as in the natural body, a wound, or solution of 
continuity,” is worse than a corrupt humour; so in 
the spiritual. So that nothing doth so much keepM 
men out of the Church, and drive men out of tte 
Church, as breach of unity; and therefore, whenso- 
ever it cometh to that pass that one aaith, “Ecoe® 
in deserto;” another saith, “ i>ce” in penetralibus;” 
that is, when some men seek Christ in the conven-tn 
tides of heretics, and others in an outward face of a 
church, that voice had need continually to sound in 
men’s ears, “ Nolite exire,” ® go not out. The doc- 
tor® of the Gentiles, the propriety of whose voeatitm 
drew him to have a special care of those without, » 
saith: “If an heathen come in, and hear you speak 
with several tongues, will he not say that you are 
mad?” And certainly it is little better when athdsta 
and profane persons do hear of so many discordant 
and conteaiy of^ons in religion; it doth avert them a 
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from the Church, and maketh them " to sit down 
in the chair of the scorners.” ® It is but a light 
thing to be vouched in so serious a manner, but 
yet it expresseth well the deformity : there is a mas- 
Ater of scoffing.” that in his catalogue of books of a 
feigned library sets down this title of a book, “The 
Morris-dance® of Heretics.’' For indeed every sect 
of them hath a diverse posture or cringe by them- 
selves. which cannot but move derision in worldlings 
10 and depraved politics,® who are apt to contenm holy 
things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within, it is 
peace; which containeth infinite bles.sings: it e.stab- 
Usheth faith ; it kindleth charity ; the outward peace 
15 of the Church distilleth into peace of conscience; 
and it tumeth the labours of writing and reading of 
controversies into treatises of mortification and 
devotion. 

Concerning the bounds of unity: the true placing 
20 of them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be 
two extremes. For to certain zelants® all speech of 
pacification is odious. “Is it peace, Jehu? What 
hast thou to do with peace? turn thee behind me.”* 
Peace is not the matter, but following and party. 
85 Contrariwise, certain Laodiceans® and lukewarm per- 
sons think they may accommodate points of religion 
by middle ways, and taking part of both, and witty 
reconcilements: as if they would make an arbitre- 
ment between God and man. Both these extremes 
•0 are to be avoided; which will be done, if the league 
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oi Cliristians, penned by our Saviour himself, were, 
in the two cross clauses thereof, soundly and plainly 
exiwunded: “He that is not with us is against us;" 
and again, “He that is not sigainst us is with us;” 
that is, if the points fundamental, and of sul>8tance, ins 
religion, were truly disceriunJ and distinguished from 
points not merely of faith, hut of opinion, f>rder, or 
g(MKl intention. This Is a thing may seem to many 
a matter trivial, and done already; but if it were 
done less partially, it would be embraced more gen-w 
erally. 

C)f this I may give only this advice, according to 
my small model. .Men ought to take ht*ed of rending 
Clod’s C'hurch by two kinds of controversies. The 
one is, when the matter of the jKiint controverted is 
is too small and light, not worth the heat and strife 
about it, kindled only by contradiction. For, as it is 
noted by one of the Fathers, ('hrist’.s coat indeeti had 
no seam, but the C'hurch’s vesture was of divers 
colours' whereupon he saith: “In veste® varietas sit, so 
scissura non sit;” they lie two things, unity and 
uniformity. The other is, when the matter of the 
point controverted is great, but it is driven to an 
over-great subtilty and obscurity, so that it becometb 
a thing rather ingenious than substantial. A mmiss 
that is of judgment and understanding shall some- 
times hear ignorant men differ, and know well within 
himself that those which so differ mean one thing, 
and yet they themselves would never agree. And 
if it come so to pass in that distance of judgmental 
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which h between man and man, shall we not think 
that God above, that knows the heart, doth not dis* 
cem that frail men, in some of their contradictions, 
intend the same thing, and accepteth of both? The 
8 nature of such controversies is excellently expressed 
by St. Paul, in the warning and precept that he giveth 
concerning the same: “Devita*^ profanas vocum 
novitates, et oppositiones falsi nominis scienti®.” 
Men create opjKJsitions which are not, and put them 
10 into new terms so fixed, as, whereas the meaning 
ought to govern the term, the term in effect govern- 
eth the meaning. There be also two false peaces or 
unities: the one, when the peace is grounded but upon 
an implicit ignorance; for all colours will agree in the 
lodiu'k: the other, when it is pieced up upon a direct 
admission of contraries in fundamental points. For 
truth and falsehood in such things are like the iron and 
clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image®: they 
may cleave, but they will not incorporate, 
at) Concerning the means of procuring unity: men 
must beware that in the procuring or muniting® of 
religious unity, they do not dissolve and deface the 
laws of charity and of human society. There be 
two swords amongst Christians, the spiritual and 
» temporal, and both have their due office and place 
in the maintenance of religion. But we may not 
tidce up the third sword, which is Mahomet's® sword, 
or like unto it: that is, to imipagate religion by wars, 
or by sfluiguinary persecutions to force conscienoes; 
fsccceept it be in cases of overt scandal, Ua^ihemy, ot 
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intemuxture of practice against the state: much 
less to nourish ^itions, to authorize conspiracies 
and rebellions, to put the sword into the people’s 
hands, and the like, tending to the subversion of all 
government, which is the ordinance of (»od, Fors 
this is but to dash the first table against the second; 
and so to consider men as t’hristians as we forget 
that they are men. Lucretius the poet, when he 
Ijeheld the act of .Agamemnon,® that could endure 
the sacrificing of his own daughter, e.vclaimed: M 

“Tantuiii'^ rt’Hglo potuit guadere inalorum/* 

What would he have said if he had known of the 
massacre® in France, or the powder treason® of 
England? He would have been .seven times more 
epicure and atheist than he was. For as the tem-W 
jK)ral .sword Is to be drawn with great circumspection 
in ca.ses of religion, so it is a thing monstrou-s to put 
into the hands of the common people. I^t that be 
left unto the Anabaptists® ami other furies. It was 
great blasphemy when the devil said, "I will ascend at 
and be like the Highest;” but it is greater blas- 
phemy Ho personate God, and bring him in saving, 
"I will descend, and be like the prince of darkness.” 
And w'hat is it better to make the cause of religion to 
descend to the cruel and execrable actions of muivai 
dering princes, butchery of people, and subversion of 
statra and governments? Surely this is to Isring 
down the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness ot a 
dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven; and to s^. 
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out of the bark of a Christian Church, a flag of a bark 
of pirates and assassins. Therefore it is most neces- 
sary that the Church by doctrine and decree, princes 
by their sword, and all learnings, Ijoth Christian and 
5 moral, as by their mercury rtxl, do damn and send 
to hell for ever those facts® and opinions tendiiig to 
the support of the .same; as hath Ixm'ii already in 
good part done. Surely in couasels concerning 
religion, that counsel of the apostle would® lx? pre- 
10 fixed, •' Ira® hominis non implet justitiani Dei.” And 
it was a notable oJiservation of a wi.se father,® and no 
less ingenuou.'sly confss,sed, “that those which held 
and persuaded pressure of consciences were commonly 
interessed® therein themselves for their own ends.” 


IV. OF REVENGE 

15 Revenge Is a kind of wild® justice, which the more 
a man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed 
it out. For as for the first wrong, it doth but offend 
the law; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the 
law out of office. Certainly, in taking reverige a man 
20 is hut even with his enemy; but in passing it over 
he is superior: for it is a prince’s part to pardon. 
And Solomon, I am sure, saith, “It is the glorj' of a 
man to pass by an offence.” ® 

That which is past is gone and irrevocable, and wise 
95 men have enough to do with things present and to 
come: therefore they do but trifle with themselveg 
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that labour in past matters. There is no man doeth 
a wrong for the wrong’s sake; but thereby to pur- 
chase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the 
like. Therefore why should I be angr>' with a man 
for loving himself lietter t han me ? And if any man I 
should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, why. yet it 
is but like the thorn or briar, which prick or scratch, 
because they can do no other. 

The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those 
wrongs which there Ls no law® to remedy; but thenil 
let a man take heed the revenge be such as there is 
no law to pvmish; else a man’s enemy is still before- 
hand, and it is two for one.® 

Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the 
party should know whence it cometh; this is then 
njore generous. For the delight .seemeth to be not 
so much in doing the hurt as in making the party 
n*pent. But base and crafty cowards are like the 
arrow that flieth in the dark. 

Cosmus,® Duke of Florence, had a desperate say-9B 
ing against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those 
wrongs were unpardonable: “You shall read,” saith 
he, “ that we are commanded to forgive our enemies; 
but you never read that we are commanded to for- 
give our friends.” But yet the spirit of Job® was in ass 
better tune : “ Shall we,” saith he, “ take good at God’s 
hands, and not be content to take evil also ? ” And 
so of friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a 
man that studieth revenge keeps his own wounds 
green, which otherwise would heal and do well, at 
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Public leveoges are for the moat part fortunate; aa 
that for the death of Ctcsar, for the death of Perti> 
nax,® for the death of Henr>’ III. of France, and 
many more. But in private revenges it is not so. 
s Nay, rather, vindictive persons live the life of witches, 
who, as they are miscbievous, so end they infortu- 
nate. 


V. OF ADVERSITY 

It was a high speech of Seneca,® after the manner 
of the Stoics,® that the good things which belong to 
to prosperity are to l)e wished, but the good things that 
belong to adversity® are to be admired. “Bona® 
rerum secundarum optabilia, adversarum mirabilia." 
Certainly if miracles be the command over Nature, 
they appear most in adversity. It is yet a higher 
15 speech of his than the other (much too high for a 
heathen), “It is true greatness to have in one the 
frailty of a ipan and the security of a God." “ Vere 
magnum,® habere fragilitatem hominis, securitatem 
Dei." This would have done better in poesy, where 
30 transcendencies are more allowed. And the poets, in> 
deed, have been busy with it; for it is in effect the 
thing which is figured in that strange fiction of the 
ancient poets which seemeth not to be without my»> 
tery; nay, and to have some approach to the state of 
» a Christian : that Hercutes,® when he went to unbind 
Pnnnetheus® (by whom human nature is represented), 
sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen pot 
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or intcher; lively describing Christian resolution that 
saileth in the frail bark of the flesh through the waves 
of the world. 

But to speak in a mean® : the virtue of prosperity 
is temperance, the virtue of adversity is fortitude, 6 
which in morals is the more heroieal virtue. Pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity 
is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction and the clearer revelation of God's favour. 
Yet, even in the Old Testament, if you listen tow 
David’s hwp® you shall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes, and adversity is not without 15 
comforts and hopes. We in needle-works and 
embroideries it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground: 
judge, therefore, of the pleasme of the heart by tiw20 
pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or 
cnished ; for prosperity doth best discover® vice, but 
adversity doth b^t discover lirtue. 

VI. OF SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION 

DissiMULATioM 18 but a faint kind policy or si 
wisdom ; for it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart 
to know when to tell truth and to do it. Thcarefoie 
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it is the weaker sort of politics'* that are the great 
xiissemblers. 

Tacitus® saith, “Livia sorted® well with the arts 
of her husband and dissimulation of her son;” at- 
stributing arts or policy to Augustus® and dissimu- 
lation to Tiberius.® And, again, when Mucianus 
encourageth Vespasian® to take arms against Vitellius,® 
he saith, “ We rise not against the piercing judgment 
of Augustus nor the extreme caution or closeness of 
10 Tiberius.” These properties of arts or policy, and 
dissimulation or closeness, are indeed habits and 
faculties several, and to be distinguished. For if 
a man have that penetration of judgment as he can 
discern what things are to be laid open and what to 
IS be secreted, and what to lie showed at half-lights,® 
and to whom and when (which, indeed, are arts of 
state and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them), to 
him a habit of diasimulation is a hindrance and a 
poorness. But if a man cannot obtain to that judg- 
aoment, then it is left to him, generallj', to be close and 
a dissembler. For where a man cannot ctuxise or 
vary in particulars, there it is good to take the safest 
and wariest way in general ; like the going softly by 
one that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men 
25 that ever were have had all an openness and frank- 
ness of dealing, and a name of certainty and veracity ; 
but then they were like horses, well managed®; for 
they could tell passing well when to stop or turn. 
And at such times, when they thought the case in- 
todeed required dissimulation, if then they used it, it 
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^ame to pass that the former opinion spread abroad 
of their good faith and clearness of dealing made 
them almost invisible. 

There l)e three degrees of this hiding and veiling 
of a man’s self. The first, closeness, reservation, and* 
secrecy, when a man leaveth himstdf without ob.ser- 
vation, or without hold to Ik* taken what he is. The 
second, dissimulation in the negative, when a man 
i(>t8 fall signs aiul arguments that he i.« not that he is. 
And the third, simulation in the affirmative, when an 
man industriously® and expressly feigns and pretends 
to be that he is not. 

I'or the first of these, .secrecy: it is indee<f the 
virtue of a confes.sor; and a.s.stin*diy the .st»cret man 
heareth many confe.s.sion8, for who will open himself ij 
to a blab or a babbler? But if a man be thought 
secret it inviteth di.scovery, as the more close air 
sucketh in the more ofK*n. .And a.s in confession the 
revealing is not for worldly use, but for the ease of a 
man’s heart, so secret men ct)me to the knowletigeao 
<if many things in. that kind®; while men rather \iis- 
charge their minds than impart their minds. In 
few wonls, mysteries tut: due to .se<*recy. Besides, 
to say truth, nakedness is uncomely a.s well in mind 
as boly; and it addeth no small reverence to men’s aa 
manners and actions, if they be not altogether open.® 
As for talkers and futile® persons, they are commonly 
vain and credulous withal. For he that talketh what 
he knoweth, will also talk what he knoweth not. 
Therefore s»t..it down that an habit of secrecy is* 
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both politic and mor^. And in Uib part it is good 
that a man’s face give his tongue leave to speak.* 
For the discovery of a man’s self by the tracts* of 
his countenance is a great weakness and betraying, 
aby how much it is many times more marked and 
believed than a man’s words. 

For the secord, which is dissimulation, it follow’eth 
many times upon secrecy by necessity; so that he 
that will be secret must be a dissembler in some 
lOdegree. For men are too cunning to suffer a man to 
keep an indifferent carriage between both, and to be 
secret, without swaying the balance on either side. 
They will so beset a man with questions, and draw 
him on, and pick it out of him, that, without an 
10 absurd* silence, he must show' an inclination one 
way; or if he do not, they will gather as much by 
his silence as by his speech. As for equivocations 
cff oraculous* speeclies, they cannot hold out long. 
So that no man can be secret, except he give himself 
aoa little scope of dissimulation, which is, as it were, 
but .the skirts or train of secrecy. . 

But for the third d^ree, which is simulation and 
false profession: that 1 hold more culpable and 
less pohtic, except it be* in great and rare matters. 
90 And therefore a general ctistom of simulation, which 
is this last degree, is a vice rising either of a natural 
falseness or fearfulness, cm* of a mind that hath some 
miun faults; which, because a man must needs dis> 
guise, it maketh him practise simulation in oUiei 
astiiings, le^ his hand should be out oi uve.” 
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The great advantages of simulation and dissimu> 
lation are three: — First, to lay asleep opposition 
and to surprise; for where a man's intentions are 
publ'ished, it is an alarum to call up all that are 
against them. The wond is, to reserve to a man’s 9 
self a fair retn-at : fur if a man engage himself by a 
manifest declaration, he must go through or take 
a fall. The third i.«, the l»etter to duseover the mind 
of another; for to him that opens him.solf, men will 
hardly show them.stdve.s adverse ; but will fair®iO 
let him go on, and turn their freedom of .sjwch to 
free<]om of thought, .^nd. thereft>re, it is a good 
shrt'wd proverb of the Spanianl, '•Tell a lie, and find 
a truth;” an if there were no way of discovery but by 
simulation. There l)e also three disaid vantages tol# 
set it even®; — The first, that .simulation and dis- 
sinuilation eontmonly carry with them a show of 
fearfidneas, which in any business doth spoil the 
feathers of round® flying up to the mark. The 
secoml, that it puzzleth and }>erplexeth the conceits 30 
of many that jx^rhaps would otherwise co-operate 
with him, and make.s a man walk almost alone to 
his own ends. The thinl and greatest is, that it 
depriveth a man of one of the most principal instru- 
ments for action, which is trust and belief." Then 
beet composition and temperature" is to have open- 
ness in fame and opinion, secrecy in habit, dissimula- 
tion in seasonable use, and a power to feign if th«te 
be no remedy. 
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Vn. OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN 

The jo}rs of parents are secret, and so are their 
griefs and fears; they cannot utter the one, nor** 
they will not utter the other. Children sweeten 
labours, but they make misfortunes more hitter; 

6 they increase the cares of life, hut they mitigate tlie 
remembrance of death. The penx'tuity by genera- 
tion is common to beasts; but memory, merit, and 
noble works are proper to men ; and surely a man shall 
see the noblest works and founilations have proceeded 
10 from childless men, which have sought to express 
the images of their minds where those of their bodies 
have failed; so the care of posterity is most in them 
that have no posterity.® They that are the first 
raisers of their houses are most indulgent towards 
u their children, t^hokling them as tiie continuance, 
not only of their kind, but of their work; and so 
both children and creatures. 

The difference in affection of parents towards their 
several children is many times unequal, and somu- 
sotiix^ unworthy,especialIy in the mother; as Solomon® 
saith, “A wise son rejoioeth the father, but an un- 
gracious son shames the mother. " A man shall see, 
where there is a house full of children, one or two 
of the eldest respected and the youngest made wan- 
Stons®; but in the midst some that are as it were fon> 
gotten, who many ‘times, nevertheless, {n‘ove the best. 

The illiberality of {mrents in allowance towards 
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their children is an harmful error, — makes them 
base, acquaints them with shifts,** makes them sort** 
with mean company, and makes them surfeit more 
■when they come to plenty; and therefore the proof® 
is best when men keep their authority towards theirs 
cliildren, but not their purse. Men have a fooUah 
manner (both parents and schoolmasters and servants) 
in creating and breeding an emulation between 
brotliers during eluldluKHi, which many times sorteth® 
to discord when they are men, and disturbeth families. H 

The Italians make little difference between children 
and nephews or near kinsfolks; but so they be oi the 
lump,® they care not though they pass not through 
tlwir own body. .\nd, to say truth, in nature it is 
much a like matter ; insomuch that we see a nephew u 
sometimes resembleth an uncle or a kinaman more 
than his own parent, as the blood happens. 

I..et parents choose betimes the vocations and 
courses they mean their children should take, for 
then they are most flexible; and let them not toom 
much apply themselves to the disposition of thdr 
children, as thinking they will take best to that 
which they have most mind to. It is true that if 
the affection or aptness of the children be extra- 
ordinary, then it is good not to cross it; but generally ai 
the precept is good, “ Optimum® elige, sugve et fadb 
illud faciet consuetudo." Youngor brothers are 
commonly fortunate,® but seldom or nevw wh^e the 
elder are disinherited. 
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amwer to the question, when a man should marry. 

young man not yet, an elder man not at alh"^ 
It is often seen that bad husbands have ver>' good 
wives; whether it be that it raiseth the price of 
S their husband’s kindness when it comes, or that the 
wives take a pride in their patience. But this never 
fails, if the bad husbands w(*re of their own choosing 
against their friends’ consent; for then they will be 
sure to make good their own folly. 


IX. OF ENVY- 

10 There be none of the affections which have been 
noted to fascinate® or bewitch, but love and envy. 
They both have vehement wishes; they frame them- 
selves readily into imaginations and suggestions; 
and they come easily into the eye, especially upon 
15 the presence of the objects; which are the points 
that conduce to fascination, if any such thing there be. 
We see likewise the Scripture® calleth envy an evil eye, 
and the astrologers c^ the evil influences of the 
stare evil aspects; so that still® there seemeth to be 
SO acknowledge in the act of envy an ejaculation,® 
or irradiation, of the eye. Nay, some have been so 
curiotis as to note that the times when the stroke 
or percussion of an envious eye doth most hurt, are 
when the party envied is beheld in glory or triumph, 
at for that sets an edge upon envy; and, besides, at 
sudi times the sj^ts of the pf^son envied do eoias 
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f(M:th most into the outward parts, and so meet the 
blow. 

But leavir^ these curiosities (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place**}, we will handle what 
persons are apt to en'.>y others ; what persons are mosta 
subject to l>e envied themselves; and what is the 
difference between public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth 
virtue in others. For men’s minds will either feed 
upon their own g(Mxl or upon others’ evil; and whoM 
wanteth the one will prey upon the other; and whoso 
is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue will seek 
to come at even hand by depressing another’s fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commcmly 
envious. For to know much of other men’s matterau 
cannot be because all that ado may concern his own es- 
tate ; therefore it must needs be that he taketh a kind 
of play-pleasure in looking upon the fortunes of othos. 
Neither can he that mindeth but his own business 
find much matter for en\’>', for envy is a gadding ai 
pa.ssion, and walketh the streets, and doth not keep 
home : “ Non est® curiosus, quin idem sit malevolus. ” 

Men of noble birth arc noted to be envious towards 
new men® when they rise. For the distance is altered, 
and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others ai 
come on they think themselves go back. 

Deformed persons, and eunuchs, dhd old men, 
and bastards, are envious ; for he that cannot possibly 
mend his own case will do what he cmi to impair 
anothf^s®; except these defects light upon a very a 
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brave and heroical nature, which thinketh to make 
his natural wants part of his honour®; in that it 
should be said that an eunuch or a lame man did such 
great matters ; affecting the honomr of a miracle : 
sas it was in Narses® the eunuch^ and Agesilaus® and 
Tamberlanes,® that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men that rise after calamities 
and misfortunes ; for they are as men fallen out with 
the times, and think other men’s harms a redemption 
loof their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out 
of levity® and vain-glory, are ever envious; for they 
cannot want work, it being impossible but many 
in some one of those things should surpass them. 
16 Which w'as the character of Adrian,® the emix?ror, 
that mortally envied poets and j>ainters and artificers, 
in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 

Lastl)% near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and 
thore that have been bred together, are more apt to 
aaenvy their equals when they are raisc*d. For it doth 
upbraid unto them their own fortiines, and j)ointetb 
at them, and cometh oftener into their remembrance, 
and incurreth® likewise more into the note of others; 
and envy ever redcubleth from speech and fame. 
26 Cain’s envy was the more vile and malignant towards 
his brother Abel because, when his sacrifice was better 
accepted, there was nobody to look on.® Thus much 
ftM* those that are apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject 
as to envy: — First, persons of eminent virtue when 
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they are a<]vaneed are less envied, for their fortune 
Bcemcth but due unto them; and no man envieth 
the payment of a debt, but rewards and liberality 
rather. Again, envy is ever joined w'ith the compar- 
ing of .1 man’.s self, and where there is no comparison, 5 
no envy; and tlit*ref<ire kings are not envied but by 
kings. Nev«‘rtlielc*ss. it is to Ik* noted that unworthy 
persons are most envied at their first coming in, 
and aftenvards overcome it letter; whereas contrari- 
wise, jx-rsons of worth and merit are most envied li 
when their fortune oontinueth long. Por by that 
time, though their virtue lx? the same, yet it hath not 
the same lu.stre, for fresh men grow up that darken it,® 

Person.s of noble blootl are less envied in their rising, 
for it .sec‘meth but right done to their birth; besides, u 
there .st'emeth not much added to their fortune, and 
envy is a.s the .sunlx'ams. that Ix'at hotter upon a bank 
or sieej) rising ground than upon a flat. And for the 
same reason, tho.se that are advanced by degrees are 
les.s enviwl than those that are advanced suddenly, at 
and /XT .sfflf/M/w.® 

Tho.se that have joined with their honour great 
travels,® can's, or perils are less subject to envy, 
for men think that they earn their honotu's hardly, 
and pity them sometimes; and pity ever healethS 
envy. Wherefore you shall observe that the more 
deep and sober sort of ix)!itic persons, in their great- 
ness, are ever bemoaning themBelves what a life 
they lead, chanting a “Quanta patimur®;” not that 
they fwHt so, but only to abate the edji^ of envy.M 
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Bat this is to be understood of business tiiat is laid 
up(m men, and not such as the}' call unto them- 
selves. For nothing increaseth envy more than an 
unnecessary and ambitious engrossittg of business: 
Sand nothing doth extinguish cn\'y more than for a 
great person to preserve all other inferior officers 
in their full rights and pre-eminences of their places: 
for by that means there be so many screens between 
him and envy. 

10 Above all, those are most subject to envy w’hich 
carry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent 
and proud manner, being never well° but while they 
are showing how great they are, either by outward 
pomp, or by triumphing over ail opposition or eom- 
15 petition; whereas wise nien will rather do sacrifice 
to envy, in suflfering themselves sometimes of purpose 
to be crossed and overborne in things tlmt do not much 
concern them. Notwithstanding, so much is true, 
that the carriage of greatness in a plain and open 
SO manner, so it be without arrogancy and vain-glory, 
doth draw less envy than if it Ik* in a more crafty 
and cunning fashion. For in that course a man doth 
but. disavow fortune,® and seemeth to be conscious of 
his own want in worth, and doth but teach others to 
joenvy him. 

l^tly, to conclude this part, as we said in the 
beguming that the act of envy luul somewhat in it 
of witchcr^t, so there is no other cure of envy but the 
cure of witchcraft and that is to remove the lot,® 
|oas they call it, ami to lay it upon another. For which 
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porpoae the wiser sort of great persons bring in em 
upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive® the 
envy that would come upon themselves: sometimes 
upon ministers and servants, sometimes upon cot- 
leagues and associates, and the like; and for thats 
turn there are never wantit^ some persons of \iolent 
and undertaking® Jiatures, who, so they may have 
power and business, will take it at any eost. 

Now to speak of public envy. There is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas , in private there is« 
none. For public envy is as an ostracism, that 
eclipseth men when they grow too great; and there- 
fore it is a bridle also to great ones, to keep them 
within Imunds. 

This envy, being in the I^atin word invidia, goeth inis 
the modern languages by the name of “discontent- 
ment,” of which we shall speak in handling sedition. 

It is a disease in a state like to infection; for as 
infection spreadeth upon that which is sound, ami 
tainteth it, so when envy is gotten once into aM 
state, it traduceth even the l)est actions thereof, and 
turneth them into an ill odour. And therefore there 
is little won by intermingling of plausible® actions; 
for that doth argue but a weakness and fear of envy, 
which hurteth so much the more; as it is likewise M 
usual in infections, which, if you fear them, you call 
them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to lieat chiefly upon 
principal ofHoers or ministers, rather than upcm 
kings nnd^ estates themsel^^® But this » a small 
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rule, that if the envy upon the minister be great 
when the cause of it in him is small, or if the envy 
be general in a manner upon all the ministers of an 
estate, then the envy, though hidden, is truly ujxm the 
estate itself. And so much of public envy or dis- 
contentment, and the difference thereof from private 
envy, which was handled in the first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affection 
of envy, that of all other affectifuis^ it is the most 
lOimportune and continual; for of other affections 
there is occasion given but now and then, and there- 
fore it was well said, “Invidia® festos dies non agit,” 
for it is ever working upon .some or other. And it is 
also noted that love and envy do make a man pine, 
16 which other affections do not, Ix^cause they are not 
so continual. It is also the A'ilest affection and the 
most depraved, for which cause it is the proper 
attribute of the de\il, who is called “the envious 
man,® that soweth tares amongst the wheat by 
ao night;” as it always cometh to pass that envy worketh 
subtilely and in the dark, and to the prejudice of 
good tUngs, such as is the wheat. 


X. OF LOVE 

The stage is more beholding® to love than the 
life of man. For, as to the stage, love is ever matter 
96 of eomedies and now and then of tragedies; but in 
life it doth much mischief, sometimes like a siren, 
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sometimes like a fury. You may observe that 
amongst all the great and worthy persons whereof 
the memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, there 
is not one “that hath lieen transported to the mad 
degree of love; which shows that great spirits and 8 
great busines-s do keep out this weak passion.® You 
must except, nevertheless, Marcus Antonius,® the 
half-partner of the Empire of Rome, and Appius 
Claudius,® the decemvir and law-giver; whereof the 
former was indeed a voluptuous man and inordinate, u 
but the latter was an austere and wise man; and 
therefore it .seenis, though rarely, that love can find 
entrance, not only into an of)en heart, but also into 
a heart well fortifitnl, if watch lx? not well kept. 

It is a }K)or saying of Epicurus®: “Satis® magnum 15 
alter alter! theatrum sumu.s,” as if man, made for 
the contemplation of Heaven and all noble objects, 
should do nothing but kneel l)efore a little idol® and 
make himself .subject, though not of the mouth, as 
l>ea'it.s arc, yet of the eye, which was given him forao 
higher pur|)ose.s. It is a .strange thing to note the 
excess of this pas.sion, and how it braves® the nature 
and value of things. In- this, that the speaking in a 
perpetual hyjK'rbole is comely in nothing but in 
love. Neither is it merely in the phrase; for where - 91 
as it hath l,)een well said® that the arch-flatterer, 
with whom all the ijetty flatterers have intelligenoe,® 

Is a man'.'’ self, certainly the iover is more. For 
there was never proud man thought so id)8urdiy weQ 
of himself as the lover doth of the perstm ioved;ai 
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and thei«fore it is well said** **thst it b imposuble 
to love and to be wise.” Neither doth this weak- 
ness appear to others only, and not to the party 
loved : but to the loved most of all, except the love 
sbe reciproque.® For it is a true nile that love is 
ever rewarded either with the reciproque® or with 
an inward and secret contempt; by how much the 
more men ought to beware of this passion, which 
loseth not only other things but itself. As for the 
toother losses, the poet’s relation doth well figure them, 
that he that preferred Helena® quitted the gifts of 
Juno® and Pallas®; for whosoever esteemeth too much 
of amorous affection quitteth both riches and wisdom. 
This passion hath his® floods in the very times of 
IS weakness, which are great prosperity and great ad- 
v^ity^ though this latter hath been less observed; 
both which times kindle love and make it more fer- 
v^t, and therefore show it to l)e the child of folly. 
They do best who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
aomake it keep quarter,® and sever it wholly from their 
serious affairs and actions of life ; for if it check® 
<Hice with business it troubleth men’s fortunes, and 
midteth men that they can noways be true to their 
own ends. I know not how, but martial men are given 
IB to love ; I think it is but as they are given to wine, 
for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 

liiere is in man’s nature a secret inclination axid 
motion towards love of others, which, if it be not 
•pent upon some one or a few, doth naturally sinead 
mitsdlf towards many, and maketh men become ho* 
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mane and charitable, as it is seen sometime in Man. 
Nuptial love maketh mankind, Mendly love per- 
fecteth it, but wanton love comipteth and eml»s- 
eth it. 


XI. OF GREAT PLACE 

Men in great place are thrice servants : servants 5 
of the sovereign or state, servants of fame, and ser- 
vants of business; so as they have no freedom, neither 
in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their 
times. It is a strange desire to seek power and to 
lose liberty ; or to seek power over others and to lose W 
power over a man’s self. The rising unto place is 
laborious, and by pains men come to greater pains; 
and it° is .sometimt^ base, an<l by indignities n^n come 
to dignities. The standing is slipperj*, and the re- 
gress is either a downfall or at least an eclipse, which M 
is a melancholy thing, “(’um® non sis qui fueris, 
non esse cur velLs vivere.” Nay, retire men cannot 
when they w'ould, neither will they when it were 
reason, but are impatient of privateness, even in 
age and sickness, which require the shadow; like 30 
old town.snien, that will Ix^ still sitting at their street 
door, though thereby they offer age to scorn. Cer- 
tainly, great persoits had need to borrow other men’s 
opinions to think themselves happy, for if they judge 
by their own feeling they cannot find it ; but if they si 
think with themselves what other men tli^k of than, 
and that other men would fain lie as they are, then 
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they are happy as it were by report, when perhaps 
they find tlje contrary witlun. For tliey are the 
first that find their own griefs, though they lx* the 
last that find their own faults. Certainly, men ii 
Sgreat fortunes arc strangers® to them.selve.s, and 
while they are in the puzzle of business they have 
no time to tend their health either of IxkI.v or mind. 
"Illi® mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, 
ignotus moritur sibi." 

10 In place there is license to do gorxl and evil, whereof 
the latter is a curse; for in evil the Ixvst comlition is 
not to will, the second not to can.® But {x>wer to do 
good® is the true and lawful end of aspiring. For 
good thoughts, though Cfixl accept them, yet towards 
16 men are little better than go(xl dreams, except they 
be put in actt; and that cannot l)e without jxjwer and 
place, as the vantage and commanding ground. 
Merit and good works is the end of man’s motion,® 
and conscience® of the same Is the accompli.shmeut of 
2(>nuin’s rest. For if a man can lx* partaker of God's 
theater, he shall likewise be partaker of G(k1’s rest. 
“Et conversus® Deus, ut a.spiceret ojx‘ra, qua? fece- 
rant manus suae, vidit quod omnia essent Ixtna nimis,” 
and then the Sabbath.® 

26 In the discharge of thy place .set Ixfore thee the 
best examples, for imitation is a globe® of precepts. 
And after a time set before thee thine own example, 
and examine thyself strictly, whether thou didst not 
best at first. Neglect not also the examples of those 
aotiliat have earned themselves ill in the same place, 
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not to set off thyself by taxing thdx memory, but to 
direct thyself what to avoid. Reform, therefore, 
withtmt bravery® or scandal of former times and per- 
sons; but yet set it dowm to thyself, as w’ell to create 
gotnl premlents as to follow them. R<,Hluee° thingss 
to the first institution, and ob.s(?rve wherein and how' 
tlu'y have degenerate; but yet ask counstd of both 
time.'^: of the ancient time what is best, and of the 
latter time what is fittest. Seek to make thy course 
regular, that men may know l)eforehand w'hat theyw 
may exjx-ef ; but In* not too positive and peremptory, 
and expre.s.s th>'.s<‘If well® when thou digressest from 
thy rule. J’reserve the right of thy place, but stir 
not questions of juri.'^lietion; and rather assume thy 
right in silenee and de facto ° than voice it with 19 
claims ami challenges. Preserve likewise the rights 
of inferior place-s. and think it more honour to direct 
in chief than to l)e busy in all. Embrace and in\ite 
helps and advices touching the e.xeeution of thy place, 
and do not drive away such as bring thee information, ao 
as me<ldlers, but accrept of them in good part. 

Th(‘ vices of authority are chiefly four: delays, 
corruption, roughness, and facility.® For delays: 
give vajfy access, kwp times appointed, go through 
with that w'hich is in hand, and interlace® not busi-as 
ness but of necessity.® For corruption: do not 
only bind thine own hands, or thy servants’ hands, 
from taking, but bind the hands of suitors also 
from offering.® For integrity used doth the one; but 
integrity grofeased. and with a manileet detestation as 
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of bribery, doth the other. And avoid not only the 
fault but the suspicion. Whosoever is found variable, 
and changeth manifestly without manifest cause, 
giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore always 
(when thou changest thine opinion or course, profess 
it plainh', and declare it, together with the reasons 
that move thee to change, and do not think to steal 
it. A servant or a favourite, if he be inward, “ and no 
other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thought 
10 but a by-way to close corruption. For roughneas; 
it is a needless cause of discontent; severity breedeth 
fear, but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs 
from authority ought to be grave, and not taunting. 
As for facility, it is worse than bril)ery.° For brilws 
10 come but now and then; but if imix)rtunity or idle 
respects lead a man, he shall never be without. .\8 
Solomon® saith: *‘To resi)ect persons is not good; 
for such a man will transgre.-<s for a piece of bread.” 

It is most tnie that was anciently spoken, “ A place 
aoshoweth the man ; ” and it showeth some to the better 
and some to the worse. "Omnium® consensu, capax 
imperii, nisi impera&set,” saith Tacitus® of Oalba®; 
but of Vespasian® he saith, “Solus® imixjrantium 
Vespasianus mutatus in melius.” Though the one 
95 was meant of sufficiency,® the other of numners 
and affection. It is an assured sign of a worthy and 
genovus spirit, whom honour amends.® For honour 
is, or should be, the place of virtue: and as in nature 
things move violently to their place, and calmly in 
sc their f^bce; sovvtiK in ambition is violeiit, in autbw 
ity settled and calm. 
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All rising to great place is by a winding stair, and, 

H there be factions, it is good to side a man’s self^ 
whilst he is in the rising, and to balance himself^ 
when he is placed. Use the memory of thy prede- 
cessor fairly and tenderly; for if thou dost not, it is# 
a debt will sure be paid when thou art goite. If 
thou liave r«)lleagiM'8. respc’ct them, and rather call 
them when they lof»k not for it, tlmn exclude tliem 
when they have reason to look to be called. Be not 
too sensible or too remeihlx-ring (»f thy place® in con-M 
versiition and private answers to suitors; but let it 
rather be said, “ When he sits in place he is another 
man.” 


.XII. OF BOLDNESS 

It is a trivial graminar-.'X'hool text, but yet worthy 
a wise man’s consideration. Question was asked of is 
Demosthenes,® What was the chief part of an orator? 
He answered. Action. What next? — Action. 
What next again ? — Action. He said it that knew 
it best, and had by nature himself no advantage in 
that he commended. A strange thing, that tiiatao 
{)art of an orator which is but superficial, and rather 
the virtue of a player, should l>e placed so high above 
those other noble parts of invention, el6cution, and 
the rest; nay, almo.st alone, as if it were all in all. 
But the reason is plain. There is in human nature H 
generally more of the fool them of the wise; and 
Uiapefcm t9hoee faeultiee by which the fooUsh paii 
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of men’s minds is taken are most potent. Wonderful 
like is the case of boldness in civil business. What 
first? — Boldness.® What second and third? — 
Boldness. And yet boldne.s.s is a child of ignorance 
Sand baseness, far inferior to other parts. But, 
nevertheless, it doth fas<‘inate and bind hand and 
foot those that are either shallow in jiulgment or 
weak in courage, which are the greatest jjart; yea, 
and prevaileth with wise men at w(.*ak times. There- 
to fore, we see it hath done wonders in |x)pular states,® 
but with .senates and printjes les.s; and more ever 
upon the first entrance of bol<l |x*rson.s into action 
than soon after; for l>oldnes.s is an ill keeper of 
promise. 

IB Surely, as there are mountebanks® for the natural 
body, so are there mountebanks for the politic body; 
men that undertake great cur<‘s, and perhaps have 
been lucky in two or three ex})eriment.s, but want the 
grounds of science, and therefore cannot hold out. 
aoNay, you shall see a bold fellow many times do Ma- 
homet's miracle. Mahomet® matle the jjeople l)elieve 
that he would call an hill to him, and from the top of 
it offer up his prayers for the oteervers of his law. 
The people assembled; Mahomet called the hill to 
25 come to him, again and again; and when the hill 
stood still he was never a whit abashed, but said, 
"If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
will go to the hill.” So these men, when they have 
promised great matters, and failed most shame- 
50 fully; yet, if they have the perfection of boldness, 
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they will but slight it over, and make a turn, and no 
more ado. 

Certainly to men of great judgment hold persons 
are a sfx)rt to Whold; nay, and to the vulgar also 
Imldness hath soiiKOvhat of the ridieulous; for ii.t 
aiwurdity Ik* the subject of laughter, doubt you not 
but great bohlne.s.** is s4>)doni without some absurdity. 
Especially, it i.« a sport to .see when a Iwld fellow is 
out of countenance, for that puts his face into a most 
.shninken and w(HKlen° posture, as needs it inust;M 
for in bashfulness the .spirits do a little go and come; 
but with lM)ld men, uf)on like occasion, they stand 
at a .stay, like a .stale® at chess, where it is no mate,® 
but yet the game cannot .stir. But this last w'ere 
fitter for a .'<atire than for a s<*riou8 tdwervation. is 

This is well to Ik* weigiwHl, that boldness is ever 
blind; for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences. 
Therefore it is ill in counsel, gcKxl in e.\ecution; so 
that the fight use of bold {K*rsons is that they never 
command in chief, but Ik* seconds, and under theao 
direction of others. For in ei>un.sel it Ls good to set; 
dangers; and in executkm not to see them, except 
they lx; very great. 


xm. OF GOODNFXS. AND GOODNESS OF 
NATURE 

I TAKE goodness in this sense, the affecting of® 
the weal o£ men, which is that the Grecians callsM 
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f)hibmthr&pia; umI the wcmi "humanity," as it is 
used, is a little too light to express it. Goodness I 
call the habit, and goodness of nature the inclination. 
This of ^ virtues and dignities of the mind is the 
8 greatest, being the character of the Deity; and 
without it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing, no better than a kind of vermin. Goodness 
answers to the theological virtue charity, and admits 
no excess but error.® The desire of power in excess 
10 caused the angels to fall; the desire of knowledge in 
excess caused man to fall; but in charity there is no 
excess, neither can angel or man come in danger by 
it. The inclination to goodne.ss is imprinted deeply 
in the nature of man, insomuch that if it issue not 
18 towards men, it will take unto other living creatures: 
as it is seen in the Turks, a cruel people, who never- 
theless are kind to beasts, and give alms to dogs and 
birds; insomuch, as Busbechius® reportoth, a Chris- 
tian boy in Constantinople had like to have l)een 
ao stoned for gagging, in a waggishness, a long-billed 
fowl. 

ikrors, indeed, in this virtue of goodness or charity 
may be committed. The Italians have an ungra- 
cious proverb, “Tanto buon che val niente”: So 
25 good that he is gocxl for nothing. And one of the 
doctors of Italy, Nicholas Machiavel,® had the con- 
fidence to put in writing, almost in plain terms, 
"that the Christian faith had given up good men 
in prey to those that are tyrannical and unjust;" 
atwhich he spake because indeed tiiere was nevor laWt 
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or sect, or opinion, did so much magnify goodness 
as the Christian religion doth. Therefore, to avc^ 
the scandid and the danger both, it is good to take 
knowledge of the errors of an habit so excellent. 
Seek the good of other men, but be not in bondage to a 
their faces or fancies; for that is but facility or 
softmiss, which taketh an honest mind prisema'. 
Neither give thou JEsop’s cock® a gem, who would 
be better pleased and happier if he had a barleycorn. 
The e.xample of G(xl teacheth the le&son truly: “He IS 
sendeth his rain, and maketh his sun to shine, upon the 
just and unjust;” ® but he doth not rain wealth, nor 
shine honour and virtues, upon men equally. Com- 
mon IxMH'fits are to lx* communicate with all, but 
peculiar benefits with ch<»kte. And beware how' inis 
making the® portraitiu-e thou breakest the pattern; 
for divinity maketh the love of ourselves the jiattem, 
the love of our neighbours but the portraiture. “ Sell 
all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and follow me.’’® 
But sell not all thou hast except thou come and follow m 
me; tlmt i.s, except tluHi have a vocation, wherein 
thou mayest do as much good with little means a' 
with great; for, otherwise, in heeding tla? streams 
thou driest the fountain. 

Neither is there only a habit of goodness directed K 
by right reason, but there is in some men, even in 
nature, a disposition towards it ; as on tbe otho* «de 
there is a natural malignity. For there be that in 
tbeif nature do not affect the good of others. The 
lighter edrt^of ' malignity tumetb hut to a erosneaiiii 
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or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or diffi^ileness, 
or the like; but the deeper sort to envy and mere® 
mischief. Such men in other men’s calamities are, 
as it were, in season, and are ever on the loading part®; 
Snot so good as the dogs that licked Lazarus’ sores,® 
but like flies that are still buzzing Ufwn anything that 
is raw : mimtUhropi ° that make it their practice to 
bring men to the bough, and yet have never u tre<? 
for the purpose in their gardens, a.s Tiinon® had. 
10 Such dispositions are the very errors of human nature 
and yet they are the fittest timl)er to make great 
polities® of : like to knee-timber, 1 hat is gocxl for ships 
that are ordained to be tossetl, but not for building 
houses that shall stand firm. 

16 The parts and signs of goodness are man>-. If a 
man be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shows 
he is a citizen of the world,® and that his heart is no 
island cut off from other lands, but a continent that 
joins to them. If he be compa.s.sionate towanls the 
20 afflictions of others, it shows that his heart is like 
the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the 
balm. If he easily pardons and remits oflences, it 
shows that his mind Is planted above injtiries, so 
that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for small 
20 benefits, it shows that he weighs men’s minds, and 
not their trash.® But, above all, if he have St. 
Paul’s perfection, that he would wish to be an anath- 
ema from Christ for the salvation of his brethren,* 
it shows much of a divine nature, and a kind of oon* 
aoformity with Christ himself. 
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XIV. OF NOBILITY 

Wk will sjioak of nobility, first as a portion of an 
estate*, ° then a-s a condition of particular persons. A 
monarchy where there is no netbility at all, is ever 
a pure and absolute tyranny, as that of the Turks; 
for iioltility atleni|x*rh° sejvereignty, and draws the# 
eyes of the jK-ople s(»niewhat jiside from the line royal. 
But for (h‘mocraci<‘s, they nml it not : and they are 
cr)mmonly more (piiet, anil li'ss subject to stxlltion, 
than where there are stiriw*^ of nobli's ; for men's 
eyes are ujion the busin«?ss, and not upon the jiersons;;© 
or if ujKtn the fx-rsons, it is for the business’ sake, as 
fitte.st, and not for flti^^s® and |X‘dijrrt»e. We .see the 
Switzers® last well, not’vithstandinjr their iliversity 
of relifiion. and of cantons,® for titility is their l)ond, 
and not resjx’cts.® The I’niteil rrovinces of thei# 
Ix)w Cotmtries in their government excel : for where 
there is an e(|uulity, the consultations are more in- 
different, ° and the payments and tributes more 
chei'rful. A fireiu and potent nobility addeth 
majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth jxtwer ; andiW 
putteth life and .spirit into the |x>ople, but presseth® 
their fortune. It is w'ell when nobles are not too 
great for sovereignty nor for justice, and yet main- 
taineil in that height as the insolency of inferiors may 
l.)e broken upon them, before it come on too fast upon ^ 
the majesty of kirtgs. A numerous nobility causeth 
poverty and inconvenience in a state^ for it is a sur- 
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chai^ge of expense ; and, besides, it being of necessity 
that many of the nobility fall in time to be weak in 
fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between 
honoiu: and means. 

5 As for nobility in particular persons, it is a rev- 
eiend thing to see an ancient castle or building not 
in decay, or to see a fair timber-trw sound and per- 
fect ; how much more to behold an ancient and noble 
family which hath stood against the waves and 
10 weathers of time. For new nobility is but the act 
of power, but ancient nobility is the act of time, 
lliose that are first raised to nobility are commonly 
more virtuous,® but less innocent, than their descend- 
imts, for there Ls rarely any rising but by a commix- 
istiu^® of good and evil arts; but it is reason the 
memory of their virtues remain to their posterity, and 
their faults die with themselves. Nobility of birth 
commonly abateth industry, and he that is not indus- 
trious envieth him that Is. Besides noble pcjraons 
30 cannot go much higher; and he that .standeth at a 
stay, when others rise, can hardly avoid motions of 
envy.® On the other side, nobility extinguisheth the 
passive envy from others towards them, because they 
are in possession of honour. Certainly, kings that 
35 have able men of their nobility shall find ease in em- 
ploying them, and a better slide into their business; 
W people naturally bend to them, as bom in soma 
sort to command. 
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XV. OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLES 

Shepherds of people had need know the calendars^ 
of tenjfx‘8ta in state, which are commonly greatest 
when things grow to equality; as natural tempests 
are greatest about the equitioctia.° And as there are 
certaiti hollow blasts of wind, and secret swellings of a 
seas, Ijefore a tem|xjst, i^o are there in states: 

“ Ille etiani" cieeos instare tuinutum 
Stepe inoiiit, fraudetsiue et operta tumesccre bella.” 

Libels and licentious® dfecourses against the state, 
when they are frequent and ojxni. and in like sortM 
false news oft«'n running up and down to the dis- 
advant.age of the state, and hastily embraced, are 
amongst the sign.s of troubles. Virgil, giving the 
pedigree of Fame,® .saith she was sister to the giants: 

“ Illam Terra® parens, ira irritata Deoruin, M 

Extreiuaiu, ut perhibent, Cieo Euceladoque sororem 
Progenuiu ” 

As if fames were the relics of seditions past; but 
they are no less indeed the preludes of s^itions to 
come. Howsoever he noteth it right, that seditious 30 
tumults and seditious fames differ no more but as 
brother and sister, mastmline and feminine; lespecially 
if it come to that, that the best actions of a stote, 
and the most plausible,® and which ought to give 
greatest oontentment, are taken in ill sense andxs 
traduced ; Iqk that i^ows the envy greats as Tacitus® 
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saith, “Conflata® magna invidia, seu bene, aeu male, 
gesta {»remunt.” Neither doth it follow that be* 
caxise these fames are a sign of troubles, that® the 
suppressing of them with too much severity should 
#be a remedy of troubles. For the despising of them 
many times checks them best ; and the going about to 
stop them doth but make a wonder long-lived. Also 
that kind of obe<iienco wdnch Tacit as 8|)eaketh of 
is to be held suspected : “ Erant® in officio, sed tamen 
loqui mallent mandata imixrantium intcrpretari, quam 
exequi. ” Disputing, excusing, cavilling upon man- 
dates and directioas. Is a kind of shaking off the 
yoke, and assay® of disobetlience ; <>specially if in 
those disputing.s they which are for the direction 
15 speak fearfully an<l tenderly, and those that are 
against it audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel® noteth well, when princes, 
that ought to lx? common parents,® make themselves 
as a party and lean to a .side, it is as a l)oat that is 
» overthrown by uneven weight on the one side; as 
was well 8<jen in the time of Henry III. of France: 
for first himself entered league® for the extirpation 
of the Protestants, and presently after the same 
league was turned upon himself. For when the au- 
35 thority of princes is made but an accessary to a cause, 
and that there be other bands that tie faster than the 
band of sovereignty, kings begin to l)e put almost 
out of possession. 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and factions, 
aoare carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the 
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reverence of* government is lost. For the motions 
of the greatest persons in a government ought to 
be as the motions of the planets under primvm 
nwbik^ acconling to the old opinion, which is that 
ever\' of them i.s carried swiftly by the highest motion, 5 
and softly in their own motion. And therefore when 
great ones in their own |)arti(riilur motion* move 
violently, and. as Tacitiusexpresseth it well. *’ liberius,* 
quam ut itn|K-rantium meniinis.sent,'’ it is a sign the 
orbs are out of frame. For reverc-nee i.s that where- W 
with prine(*s art* girt from (okI. wVjo threateneth the 
dissolving thert'of: “Solvam* cingula regum.” 

So when any of the four pillars of government are 
mainly .‘shaken or weakened (which are religion, 
justice, coun-sel. and treasure), men had need to pray 18 
for fair weather. But let us paKs from this part® 
of prcxlictions (concerning whicli, nevertheless, more 
light may be taken from that which followeth), and 
let us 8fX‘ak first of the materiahs of stnlitionsj then 
of the motives of them; and thirdly of the remedies. 30 

(Vmcerning the materials of .scnlitions. it is a thing 
well to Ix^ considered; for the surest way to prevent 
seditions, if the times do bear it.* is to take away the 
matter of them. For if there lx* fuel prepared, it is 
hard to tell whence the spark shall come that shall 38 
set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two 
kinds: much poverty, and much discontentment. 
It* is certain, so many overthrown estates, so many 
votes for troubles. Lucan* noteth well the state of 
Borne Ix^foce the civil war: 81 
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** Hlno U8iu»° yono, impidtuwioe la teoipore faniu, 

Hinc coocosn fides, et luoltis utile beUam.*' 

This same “multis utile l>ellum” is an assured 
Mid infallible sign of a state disposed to seditious and 
8 troubles. And if this poverty and broken estate in 
the better sort lie joined with a want and necessity 
in the mean {leople. the danger is imminent and great; 
for the rebellions of the lielly are the worst. As for 
discontentments, they are in the politic body like 
IS to humours® in the natural, which are apt to gather a 
preternatural heat, and to inflame. And let no prince 
measure the danger of them by this,® whether they 
be just or unjust, for that were to imagine people to 
be too reasonable, who do often spurn at their own 
10 good; nor yet by this, whether the griefs whereupon 
tlwy rise be in fact great or small, for they are the 
most dangerous discontentments where the fear is 
greater than the feeling: “Dolendi® modus, timendi 
non item,” Besides, in great oppressions, the same 
as things that provoke the passions do withal mate® 
the courage; but in fears it is not so. Neither let 
any prince or state be secure concerning discontent- 
ments, because they have been often or have been 
long, and yet no peril hath ensued ; for as it is true 
20 that every vapour or fume doth not turn into a storm, 
so it is neverthele^ true that storms, though they 
blow over divers times, yet may fall at last; and, 
as the SfMUiish i^overb noteth well, “The cord® 
breath at the last by the weakest poll. ” 

80 The causes and motives of seditions are innovation 
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in religioD, taxes, alteration of laws and cuatome, 
breaking of privileges, general oppression, advance- 
ment of unworthy persons, strangers, dearths, dis- 
bandetl soldiers, factions grown desperate; and 
whatsoever in offending people joineth and knitteths 
them in a common cause. 

For the remedies, there may be some general 
preservatives, whereof we will speak; as for the 
just® cure, it must aitswer to the particular disease, 
and so ))e left to counsel rather than rule. 10 

The first rtmiedy or prevention is to remove by 
all means ]M)s.sil)le that material eau.si> of sedition 
whert*of we spake, which is want and poverty in the 
estate. To which purpost* serveth the opening and 
well-balancing of tradt'.the cherishing of manufactures, U 
the lianishing of idleness, the n‘pressing of waste and 
excess by sumptuary laws,® the improvement and 
husbanding of the soil, the regulating of prices of 
things vendible, the ntodcrating of taxes and tributes, 
and the like, (lenerally it is to Iw forew'en that theao 
population of a kingdom, es{X‘cially if it Ix' not mown 
down by wars, do not exce^ the stoek® of the king- 
dom which should maintain them. Neither is the 
|)opulation to lx> reckoned only by number; for a 
smaller numlx>r that spend more and earn less, do 29 
wear out an estate sooner than a greater number that 
live lower and gather more. Therefore, the multi- 
plying of nobility and other degrees of quality, in 
an over proportion to the common people, doth 
speedily bripg a state to necessity®; and so dothn 
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likewise an ovei^own clergy, for they bring nothing 
to the stock ; and in like manner, when more are bred 
scholars than preferments® can take off. 

It is likewise to l)e renieml)eretl that, forasmuch 
5 as the increase of any estate® mast u|X>n the for- 
eigner® (for whats<H‘ver is somewhere gotten Is sonw*- 
where lost), there Iw but thrw things which one 
nation selieth unto another; tlie commfHlity as nature 
yieldeth it. the manuf.Hcture, and the vecture® or 
10 carriage. So that if these three wImvI.s go, wealth 
will flow' as in a .spring tide. .Aral it conieth many 
times to pa.s.s that '‘materiam® sufternhit opus,” 
that the work and carriage is more worth than the 
material, and eurieheth a state uiore; a.s is notably 
isseen in the Ix)W’-(’ountrymott, who have the l>est 
mines above ground® in the world. 

Above all things good ixdicy is to lx; a^ed, that the 
treasure and moneys in a state l)e nor gathenxi into 
few hands; for otherwise a state may have a great 
20 stock, and yet starve. And money is like muck,® 
not good excej)t it be spread. This is done (diiefly 
by suppressing, or, at the least, keeping a strait® 
hand upon the devouring trades of usury,® engross- 
ing,® great pasturages.® and the like. 

25 For removing discontentments, or at least the 
danger of them, there is in every state, as w'e know, 
two portioas of subjects, the noblesse® and the 
commonalty. When one of these is discontent, the 
danger is not great; for common people are of slow 
aomotion if they be not excited by the greater sort; 
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and the greater sort are of small strength, except 
the multitude apt and ready to move of them- 
selvt's. Then is the danger, when the greater sort 
do but wait for the troubling o( the waters amongst 
the meaner, that tlten they may declare themselves. fl 
The ixK't.s feign that the rest of the gods would have 
Ixnmd Ju{)iter°; which he hearing of, by the counsel 
of Pallas® st‘nt f(»r Briaretis® with hi.s hundred hands 
to come in to his aid. .\n j'lnblem, no doubt, to 
show how .safe it is for monarehs to make sure of the 10 
go<xl-will of common j)eople. 

To give iiKKlerate lilx'rty for griefs and discontent- 
ments to evajKjrate, so it la* without t(K> great in- 
.soleney or bravery,® is a safe way ; for he that tiumeth 
the humours back, and maketh the wxjund bleed is 
inwards, endangen'th malign ulcers and [pernicious 

im[)ost humat ions. ® 

The part of K[)imetheus® mought® well become 
Prometheus® in the cast^ of discontentments; for 
there is not a Ix'tter [)rovisio!i against them. Epi-20 
metheus, when griefs and evils flew abroad, at last 
shut the lid, and kept Hopt* in the bottom of the 
veamd. t'ertainly the politic and artificial® nourish- 
ing and entertaining of hofxw, and carrying men 
from hopes to hopes, is one of the best antidotes 2S 
against the fx>isun of discontentments. And it is a 
certain sign of a wise government and proceed- 
ing, when it can hold men’s hearts by hopes, when 
it cannot by satisfaction; and when it can handle 
things in snch manner, as no evil shall appear so so 
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peremptory** but that it hath some outlet of hope; 
which is the less hard to do, because both jMurticular 
persons and factions are apt enough to flatter them- 
sdves, or at least to brave® that which they believe 
snot. 

Also the foresight and prevention that there be no 
hkeiy or fit head wheieunto discontented persons 
may resort, and under whom they may join. Ls a 
known but an excellent point of caution. I under- 
lastand a fit head to be one that hath greatncKS anti 
reputation; that hath confidence with the discon- 
tented party, and upon whom they turn their eyes; 
and that is thought discontented in his own par- 
ticular: which kind of persons are either to be won 
15 and reconciled to the state, and timt in a fast and true 
manner; or to be fronted® with some other of the 
same party that may oppose them, and so divide the 
reputation. Generally, the dividing and breaking of 
all factions and combinations that are adverse to 
»the state, and setting them at distance, or at least 
distrust, amongst themselves, is not one of the worst 
remedies. For it is a desperate case if those that 
hold with the proceedings of the state Ije full of 
discord and faction, and those that arc against it be 
ssentire and united. 

I have noted that some witty and sharp speeches 
wfai^ have fallen from princes have given fire to 
seditions. Cksar did himself infinite hurt in that 
speech, **Sylla® nescivit literas, non potuit dictare;” 
•for it did utterly cut that hope which men had 
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entertained, that he would at one time or other give 
over his dictatorship, (lallwi® undid himself by 
that speech, “ Legi® a se inilitcra, non emi,” for it put 
the soldiers out of hope of the donative.® Prd>U8® 
likewise by that speech, “Si vi.Kero,® non opus erit# 
amplius Homaiio imperio mililibus,” a speech of great 
despair for the soldiers. And many the like. Surely, 
princes had ami, in tender matt<*rs and ticklish times, 
to l)eware what they say; especially in these short 
speeches, which fly abroad like darts and are thought lO 
t(» be shot out of their secret intentions. For as for 
large discourses, they are flat® thing.s, and not so much 
noted. 

IjLstly, let princes, again.st all (‘vents, not be with- 
out some gr(?at person, one, or rather more, of mili-is 
tar>' valour near unto them, for the repressing of 
seditions in their U'ginninps; fur without that, 
then* useth® to lx* more trepidation in court upon 
the first breaking out of troubles than were fit. And 
the state runneth the datiger of that which Tacitus 30 
sjiith ; " At()ue is® habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimum 
facinus auderent pauci, pliires vellent, omnes pateren- 
tur.” But let such military jx*rsons be assured and 
well reputed of, rather than factious and popular®; 
holding also good correspondence® with the others! 
great men in the state; or else the remedy is wone 
thAH thd HimyiiaA. 
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XVL OF ATHEISM 

I HAD rather I)eljeve all the fables in the IjCgend,® 
and the Talmud.® and the Alcoran,® than that this 
universal frame is without a mind. And therefore 
God never wrought miracle to convince® atlM-i.-^ni, 
5*»<’c.iu.se his ordinary work.s convince it. ll i.s true 
ti.at a little philosophy® inclineth manV mind to 
athei-sm, but depth in philo.sophy brinpeth nien’s 
mind' about to religion; for while the mind of man 
lookeih upon st'coial causes® .scattercHl. it may some- 
lOthnes rest in them and go no further: but wheti it 
behr)ld'‘th the chain of them confederate and linktHl 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity. 
Nay, even that school which i.s most accu-setl of athe- 
ism floth most demon-strate religion ; t hat is, the school 
l5of Ix‘ucippu.s,° * and Democritus,® and Epicurus.® 
For it is a thousand time.s more cnnlible that four 
mutable elements, and one immutable fifth es.s<‘nce.® 
duly and eternalb' placwl, nee<l no G(h1, than that 
an army of infinite small portion.s or sewls,® unplac<*tl,® 
»shoulfl have produced this order and lx*auty without 
a divine marshal. 

The Scripture® saith, “The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no Gtxl.” It is not said, “The fool 
hath thought in his heart;” so as he rather saith it 
ashy rote to himself, as that® he would have, than that 
he can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of it. 
For none deny there is a God, but those for whom it 
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maketh that there were no God. It appeareth in 
nothini; more that atheiam is rather in the lip than 
in the heart of man than by this, that atheists will 
ever lx* talking of that their opinion, as if they 
fainted in it° within theiiLsc'Ivtw, and w'ould be glad to 5 
lx* strengthentnl by the consent of others. Nay 
more, you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, 
as it fareth with other sects; anil, which is most of 
all. you .shall have of them that will suffer for atheism, 
and not recant: whcrea.s if they did truly think that If 
there were no such tiling as God. why should they 
trouble thein.selves? hipicurus Ls charged that he did 
but di.s,seml)le for his creilit ’s sake, when he affirmed 
there were bh-ssisl natures, but such as enjoyed 
theni.s<*lves without having resix'Ct to the government IS 
of the world. Wherein, they say. he did temixirize, 
though in s<*cret he thought tlu're was no God. But 
certainly he is tniduced. for his words are noble and 
divine: "Non deos° vulgi negare profanurn; sed 
vulgi ojiiniuncs diis applicure jirofanum.” Plato® 30 
could hav(‘ said no more. And although he had the 
confidence to deny flic administratioti, he had not 
the }K>wer to deny the natttre.® The Indians of the 
West have names for their particular goiis, though 
they have no namt* for G«k1 : as if the heathens should 25 
have had the nanu'S Jupiter,® Apollo,® Mars,® Ac., 
but not the word Dens; w’hich shows that even those 
barbarou.s fxxiple have the notion, though they have 
not the latitude and extent of it. So that against 
atheists the very savages take part with the veryaf 
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subtilest philosophefB. The contemplative** atheist 
is rare — a Diagoras,® a Bion,® a Lucian® perhaps, 
and 8(Hne others — and yet they seem to be more 
than they are, for that all that impugn a received 
sreligion, or superstition, are, by the adverse part, 
branded with the name of atheists. But the great 
atheists, indeed, are hypocrites, which are ever 
handling holy things, but without h'cling; so as they 
must needs be cauterized in the end. 

U The causes of atheism are: divisions in religion, 
if they be many, for any ont* tnain division nddeth 
zeal to both sides, but many divisittiis intn>duce 
atheism. Another is scandal of prii^sts,® when it is 
come to that which St. Bernard® saith. “Non est® 
ujam dicere, ut populus, sic saccrdos: quia ne<* sic 
populus, ut sacerdos. ” A thirrl is custom of profane 
scoffing in holy matters, which doth by little and 
little deface the reverence of religion. And, lastly, 
letumed times, specially with peace and prosperity; 
Xtfor troubles and adversities do more bow men’s 
minds to religion.® 

They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility; 
for certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body, 
and if he !:« not of kin to Grxl by his spirit, he is a 
SB base and ignoble creature.® It destroys likewise 
magnanimity, and the raising of human nature. 
For take an examine of a dog, and mark what a 
gm^rosity and courage he will put on when he finds 
himself maintained by a man,® who to him is instead 
isof a God, or mehbr natural; which eourage is mani* 
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festly such as that creature, without that coafidenee 
of a better nattu% than his own, could never attain. 
So man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon 
divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and 
faith whicii human nature in itself could not obtain. 5 
Therefore as atheism is in all respects hateful, so in 
this, that it clepriveth human nature of the means 
to exalt itself aljove human frailty. As it is in par- 
ticular |H*rson.s. so it Ls in Jiations. Never was there 
such a Htau? for magnanimity as Rome; of this state 10 
near what (,’icero* .saith: •‘(r^uam volurnus® licet, 
patrc.s con.scri|)ti, lujs amemu.s. lanien nec numero 
Uispanos. nec rolxjre (lallos, nec calliditate Poenos, 
nec ariihus (inecos nec dcniqix' hoc ij)st) hujus gentis 
et terra- doiucstico nativtwjue sen.<u llalos ipsos eti# 
lattinos; .stnl pietute, ac religione, atque hac una 
sapiontiu, ({IukI deorum inimortalium numine omnia 
regi gulKTiiarique p(‘rs(K:ximus, omnes gentes nation- 
esque superavimua. ” 


XVII. OF SUPERKTITION 

It were better to have no opinion of God at allai) 
than such an opinion a.s is unworthy of him; for the 
one is unbelief, the other us contumely.*’ And cer- 
tainly superstition is the rcproaidi of the Deity. 
Plutarch® saith well to that purpose: “Surely,” 
saith he, “ I had rather a great deal men should says 
there was no such man at all as Plutarch* than thi^ 
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they should say that there was one Plutarch that 
would eat his children as soon as they w(*n! iKirn,** 
as the poets speak of Saturn.® And as ih«‘ cotituimdy 
is greater towards God. so the dansnr is greater 
stewards men. Atheism leaves a man to sense, to 
philosophy, to natural piety, to laws. i<i njmtation; 
all which may l)e gukles to an outward moral virtue, 
though religion were not. But sujx'rstitioii dismounts 
all these, and erecteth an absohiK' mo!,areliy in the 
10 minds of men. Therefore atheism did never ix-rtiirb 
states, for it make.s men wary of tliemM*lve.s. as 
looking no further. And we see the limes iiielinwl 
to atheism (as the time of Augustus Casar') were 
civil® times. But superstition hath been the eon- 
15 fusion of man}' states, and hringeih in a new jirtnnim 
that ravisheth® all the splieres of go o rnmeiit. 

The ma.ster of superstition is the fX'ople. and i;i all 
superstition wise men follow fords, a'ld •ir^inuerits 
are fitted to practise in a revers<*d order.' It wa.s 
aogravely said by some of the prelates in ide Conni il of 
Trent,® where the drwtrine of tlx- si li-''iim( n ' bore 
great sway, “that the sch<M»hnen were liio- a.^tronrs- 
mers, which did feign eccentrics and epir ydi and 
.such erigine.s of orb.s,° to save the phen.-niena, though 
25they knew there were no such things p ® aiid, iti like 
manner, that the schoolmen had framed a numlxT of 
subtile and intricate axioms and theore ms to sa\ (' the 
practice of the Church. 

The causes® of superstition arc: pleasing and sen- 
aosual rites and ceremonies; excess of outward and 
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pharimicai holiness; overheat reverence of tradi- 
tions, which cannot but the (’hurch ; the strata- 
gems of prelates for their own ambition and ‘lucre; 
the favouring t<M) much of good intentions, which 
of)eneth the gate to conceits and novelties; the takings 
an aim at <livine matters by human, which cannot but 
brml mixture of imaginations; and, lastly, bar- 
barf)us times, es|x*cially joineil with calamities and 
disasters. 

Suj)erstiMon witlioiit a veil is a deformed thing; M 
for as it addi'th deformity to an nix' to be so like a 
man, so the similitude of sujx'rstition to religion 
makes it the mon* defr)rnHHl. And a.s wholesome 
meat corrupteth to little worms, so g<xxi form.s and 
onlers corrupt into a numlxT of |X‘tty ol)servances. u 

There is a su|x*rstition in avoiding superstition,® 
when im*n think to do Ixst if they go furthest from 
the sufx*rstition formerly receive*!. Therefore care 
would® lx* had that, as it fareth in ill puigings, the 
good lx* not tak«*n away with the l>ad; which com-ai 
monly is done when the jx'ople is the reformer.® 


XVTII. OF TRAVEL 

Travel, in the younger .sort, i.s a part of educa- 
tion; in the elder, a ptirt of exjxjrience. He that' 
travelleth into a country Ix'fon* he hath some entrance 
into the language, g(x*th to school, and not to travel, a 
That young men travel under some tutor or grave 
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aervant, I allow^ well ; so that he be such a one that 
hath t^ language and hath been in the country 
before, whereby he may be able to tell them what 
things Me worthy to l)e seen in the country where 
sthey go, what acquaintances they are to seek, what 
exercises or discipline the place yieldeth. For else 
young men shall go hooded, and look abroad little. 

It is a strange thing that in sea voyages, where 
there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men 
10 should make diaries®; but in land travel, wherein so 
much is to be observed, for the most pMt they omit 
it; as if chance were fitter to be registered than 
observation. Let diaries therefore be brought in use. 

The things to be seen and observed are: the 
,16 courts of princes, specially when they give audience 
to ambassadors; the courts of justice, while they sit 
and heM causes; and so of con.HLstorie8® ecclesiastic; 
the churches and monasteries, with the monument.s 
which are therein extant; the walls and fortificstion.s 
,»of cities and towns, and so the havens and Iwlwurs; 
antiquities and ruins ; librMies, colleges, disputations, ® 
and lectures, where any are; shipping and navies; 
houses and gardens of state and pleasure near great 
cities; armouries, arsenals, nuigazines, exchanges, 
25 burses,® warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing, training of soldiers, and the like; comedies, 
such whereunto the better sort of persons do resort ; 
treasuries of jewels and robes, cabinets and rarities; 
and, to conclude, whatsoever is memorable in the 
aoplaees where they go: after all which the tutors or 
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aonrants ought to make diligent inquiry. As for 
triumphs, masques, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital 
executions, and such shows, men need not to be 
put in mind of them; yet are they not to be neglected. 

If you will have a young man to put his travels 
into a little room, and in short time to gather much, 
this you must do: first, as was said, he must have 
some entrance into the language before he goeth. 
Then he must have such a servant or tutor as knoweth 
the country, as was likewise said. I^et him cany'U 
with him also some card° or l)(K)k describing the coun- 
try where he travellcth, which will be a good key to 
his inquiry, l^et him keep also a diary. Let him 
not stay huyt in one city or town; more or less as the 
place de.serveth, but not long. Xay, when he stayeth u 
in one city or U»wn, let him change his lodging from 
one eml and {mrt »>f the town to another, which is a 
great adamant'^ of actpiaintance. l.et him sequester 
himself from tlu* (company of hi.s countrymen, and 
diet® in such places where there is good company 20 
of the nation wlu*re he tnivelleth. l^t him. upon 
his removes from oiu* place to another, procure 
rcconiinendiition to soiiw jMTson of quality residing 
in the place whither !u> reniovetli. that he may v.se 
his favour in those thifjgs he d««ireth to see or know. 2S 
Thus he may abridge he* tra\t‘l with much profit.® 

A.S for the accpiuinlancv which is to be sought in 
travel,, that which is most of all profitable is ac- 
quaintance with the secretaries and employed men 
of ambaasadom: for so in travelling in one countiyat 
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he shall suck the experience® of many. Let him also 
see and visit eminent persons in all kinds which are 
of great name abroad, that he may l)e able to tell 
how the life® agreeth with the fame. For quarrel-s, 
5 they are with care and discretion to be avoiiled. 
They are commonly for mi.stress<*s, liealths, place;, and 
wor^. And let a man be'ware how ho keepeth com- 
pany with choleric and quarrelsome iierson.s. for 
they will engage him into their own quarrels. When 
10 a traveller returneth home, let him not leave the 
countries where he hath travelletl altogether lM*hind 
him, but maintain a corrtvpondence by letters with 
those of his acquaintance which are of most worth. 
And let his travel appear rather in hi.s discourse than 
15 in his apparel or ge.sture; and in Ills discourse let 
him be rather advi.sed° in his answers than forwards 
to tell stories.® And let it appear that he doth not 
change his country manners for those of foreign 
parts, but only prick in® some flowers of that he hath 
ao learned abroad, into the customs of his own country. 


XIX. OF EMPIRE 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few things 
to desire, and many things to fear; and yet that 
commonly is the case of kings, who, being at the 
highest, want matter of desire,® which makes their 
as minds more languishing; and have many represen- 
tations of perils and shadows, which makes their 
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minds the less clear. And this is one reason also of 
that effect which the Scripture® speaketh of, “that 
the king’s iieart is in.scrutAble. ” For multitude of 
jealou-sies, and lack of some predominant desire 
that should marshal and put in order all the rest,# 
niuketh any man’s heart hard h> find or sound. 
Ht'iiee it conu*s. likewisf*, that princes many times 
make 1 hem.s<'lv(*s d<‘.sires, and set their hearts upon 
toy.s°: .st)metimes u|M>n a huikling, .sometimes upon 
erecting of ati order,® sometimes ujkhi the advancing M 
of a {H'rson, .sometimes u|M>n obtaining excellency in 
some art (»r feat of tlie han<l, — ils Xero° for playing 
on the harp, Domitian® for certainty of the hand with 
th(* arrow, ComnuKlus® for playing at fence, Cara- 
calla® for driving chariots, and the like. ThisU 
set'ineth incr<Hlihle unto tho.s(? that know' not the 
principle, that the mind of man is more cheered and 
refnjshed hy profiting in small things, than by stand- 
ing at a stay iti gn'at. We .s<*e aLso that kings that 
have iK'en fortunate confpierors in their first years,* 
it Inung not j>o.s.sil)le for them to go forward infinitely, 
l)Ut that they must have some check or arrest in 
their fortunes, turn in their latter years to be super- 
stitious and melaneh ly; tis did Alexander the 
(Jreat,® Diocletian,® and in our memory Charles V.,®» 
and others; for he that ks used to go forw'ard, and 
findeth a stop, falleth out of hLs own favour, and is 
not the thing ho was.® 

To speak now of the true temper® of empire, it is 
a thing rare.and hard to keep; for both temper and* 
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distemper** consist of contraries. But it is one thing 
to mingle contraries, another to interchange them. 
The answer of Apollonius** to Vespasian** is full of 
excellent instruction. Vespasian asked him, “What 
a was Nero’s overthrow?” He answered, “Nero could 
touch and tune the harp w’ell; but in goveniment 
sometimes he used to wind the pins too high, some- 
times to let them down too low.” And certain 
it is, that nothing destroyeth authority so much as 
10 the uneqxml and untimely interchange® of power 
pressed too far, and relaxiM.! too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom «)f all tlutse latter 
times, in prince.s’ affairs, is rather fintf deliveru's,® 
and shiftings of dangers and mi.sehiefs when they 
isare near, titan solid and groundwl courses to keep 
them aloof. But this is but to try masteries with 
fortune. And let men b<?ware how they neglect 
and suffer matter of trouble to l)e prepared, for no 
man can forbid the s)>ark, nor tell whence it may 
ID come. The difficulties in princes’ business are many 
and great; but the greatest difficulty i« often in 
their own mind. For it is common with princes, 
smth Tacitus,® to will contradictories. “ Sunt ple- 
rumque® regum voluntates vchemente.s, et inter se 
licontrarhe.” For it is the solecism® of power to think 
to command the end, and yet not to endure the mean.® 
Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or oleigy, their 
notdes, their second nobles or gentlemen, their mer- 
ap chants, their eomnmns, mid their men of war ; and 
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from all these arise dangers, if care and cimiiiispee> 
tion be not used. 

First for their neighbours, there can no general rule 
be given (the occasions are so variable), save om, 
which ever holdeth: which is, that princes do keeps 
due sentinel that none of their neighbours do overgrow 
80 , by iricrca.se of territorj', by embracing of trade, 
by approaches,® or the like, as they become more able 
to annoy them than they were. And this is generally 
the work of standing couneiLs, to foreser* and toM 
hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, King 
Henry of England, Francis I., King of France, 
and ('har)e.s V.. l*'mjx;ror, therr* was such a w'atch 
kept that none of the three could win a palm of ground, 
but the other two would straightways balance it, 15 
either by confederation, or if need were by a war, and 
would not in any wi.se take up {xjace at interest.® 
And the like was done by that league, which, Guic- 
ciardine® saith, was the .security of Italy, made 
btdween Ferdinarrdo, King of Naples, Lorenziusss 
Medices,® and Ltidovicus Sforza, potentates, the one 
of l’'lorence, the other of .Milan. Neither is the 
opinion of some of the .schoolmen® to be received, that 
a war cannot justly be made but upon a precedent® 
injury or provocation: for there is no question but a a 
just fear of an imminent danger, though there be no 
blow given, is a lawful cause of a war. 

For their wives, there are cruel examples of them, 
livia® is infamed® for the poisoning of her husband; 
Roxolanaj'Solyman's wife,® was the destruction of that ai 
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renowned prince, Sultan Mustapha,® and otherwLs* 
troubled his house and succession; Etlwani II. ol 
England his queen® had the principal hand in the 
deposing and murder of hei hvisband. This kind 
8 of danger is then to be feared chiefly, when the wives 
have plots for the raising of their own children; 
or else that they be advoutresses.® 

For their children, the tragt*dies likewise of dangers 
from them have bec*n matyv; and generally, the en- 
lotering of fathers into suspicion of their children hath 
been ever unfortunate. The destruction of Mu.s- 
tapha, that we nameti lx*fore, wa.s so fatal to Soly- 
inan’s line, as the succession of the Turks, from 
Solyman until this day, Ls sitspecttsl to lx* untrue, 
15 and of strange bUxxl; for that .Selyinas II. was 
thought to be supjxtsititious. Tlx; destruction of 
Crispus,® a young prinet; of rare towardness, by 
Constantinus the Great,® hi.s lather, was in like 
manner fatal to his hou.se; for both Constantinus 
90 and Constans, his sons, die'l violent deaths; and 
Constantins, his other son, did littk* Ix-tter, who 
died indeed of sickness, but after that Julianus® had 
taken arms against him. The destnuition of Deme- 
trius,® son to Philip II. oi .VIace<ion, turned upon 
»the father, who diet! of repentance. And many 
like examples there are; but few or none where the 
fathers h^ good by such distrust, except it were 
where the sons were up in open arms against them; 
as was Selymus I.® against Bajazet,® and the three 
so sons® of Henry IL, King of England. 
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For their prelates, when they are proud and great, 
thiiv is also danger from them, as it was in the 
times tif Ansi'lmus® and Thomas I^ecket,® Arch- 
bishofis of ('anterhury, who with their crasiers® did 
almost fry ii° with the king's swonl: and yet they a 
had to deal with stout and Imughty kings, William 
Rufus. Henry I., and Henry II. The danger i.s not 
from that stale,® but where it hath a dejXMidence of 
foreign authority®; or where tlu* ('hurehnien come in, 
and are <leeted, not by the collation of the king orM 
particular patrons, but by the j»eople. 

F(tr their nobles, to keep them iit a distance it is 
not amiss; but to dej)ress® lh<un may make a king 
more absolute, but k'ss safe, aiul less able to jierform 
anything that he desires. I have notetl it in my 15 
"History of King H<*nry VH. of England,” who 
dej)ressed his nobility; whereujxm it came to pass 
that his times were full of difficulties and troubles, 
for the nobility, though they continued loyal unto 
him, yet did (hey not co-o})erate with hint in his 30 
business. .So that in effect he was fain® to do all 
things hinis<df. 

For their second nobles, there Is not much danger 
from them, Ix'ing a body dis|x‘r.'i(xl. They may some- 
time's discourse' high, but that doth little hurt; 28 
I>esid<'s they are a counterpoise to the higher nobility, 
that they® grow not too jxitent; and lastly, lieing 
the most immediate in authority with the common 
people, they do best temper popular commotions. 

For theic, merchants, they are vena porfa^; and iftt 
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they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, 
but will have empty veins, aiul nourish little. Taxes 
and imposts^ upon them do seldom good to the king’s 
revenue, for that that he wins in the hundred he 
sleeseth in the shire“; the particular rates being 
increased, but tlie total bulk of trading rather de- 
creased. 

For their commons, there is little danger from 
them, excrpt it lie where they Imve great and potent 
10 heads; or where you meddle with the point of n*- 
ligion, or their customs, «)r nunms of life. 

For their men of war, it is a daugerou.s state where 
they live and remain in a bo<ly, and are us<'d to donar 
fives; whereof we see examples in the janizaries,® 
15 and pretorian bands® of Home; but trainings of men, 
and arming them in several® places and under several 
commanders, and without donatives, are things of 
defence and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly IxkUcs, which cause 
aogood or evil times, and which lia\e much veneration, 
but no rest. .Vll prewpts concerning kings are in 
effect comprehended in tho.se two remembrances: 
“Memento quod es homo,”® and “ Memento quod es 
l)eus,”® or “ vice Dei ” ;° the one bridleth their power, 
95 and the other their will. 

XX. OF COUNSEL 

Ths greatest trust® between man and man is tiie 
trust of giving counsel. For in other confidences, 
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men commit the parts of life; their lands, their 
goods, their children, their credit, some paiticular 
affair; but to such as they make their counsellors, 
they commit the whole: by how much the more 
they are obliged to all faith and integrity. The wisests 
princes need not think it any diminution to their 
greatnms, or derogation to their sudiciency, to rely 
uptm counsel. (kkI him.seif Is not without, but hath 
made it one of the gixiat names of liLs blessed Son, 
“the Counsellor.” Solomon'^ hath pronounced thatu 
“in counstil is stalnlity.” Things will liave their 
first or second agitation®; if they lx* not tossed upon 
the arguments of counsel, they will l)e tossed upon 
the waves t)f fortune, and be full of incotistancy, doing 
and undoing, like the rt*eUng of a drunken man.w 
Solomon’s son® fountl the force of couiwel, a.s his 
father saw the necessity of it. For the beloved 
kingdom of God was first rent and broken by ill 
counsel; upon which <*ounsel there are set for our 
instruction the two mark.s whereby bad counsel isso 
for ever best discerned: that it was young® counsel 
for the persons; and violent counsel for the matter,® 
The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
incorporation and inseparable conjunction of counsel 
with kings, and the wise and politic use of counsels! 
by kings; the one, in that they say Jupiter® did 
marry Metis,® which signifieth counsel, whereby they 
intend that sovereignty is married to counsel; the 
otiher in that which followeth, which was thus: Uuy 
my, after Jnpitar was married to Metis, she conoeivedil 
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by him and was with child, but Jupiter suffered hei 
not to stay till she brought forth, but ate her up, 
whereby he became himself with child, and was 
deliver^ of Pallas'’ armt'd, out of his hea<l. Which 
6 monstrous fable coutaineth a secret of empire, how 
kings are to make use of tlicir council of state. That, 
first, they ought to refer inatters unto them, which is 
the first l)egctiing or impregnation; but when they 
are elaborate, mouldtHl and .sha})ed in the womb of 
lO their eo»mcil, and grow ri}X‘ and ready to Ix' brought 
forth, that then they sufTer not tlu'ir council to go 
through witli the resolution and direction, a.s if if 
depended on them; Init take the matter back into 
their own hands, and make it apjx'ar to the world 
15 that the decret^s and final directions (which, l)ecau.se 
they come forth with prudence and jK)Wcr, arc 
resembled® to Palia.s arme<l), proceedetl from them- 
selves, and not only from their authority, but, the 
more to atid reputation to themselvi's, from their 
aohead and device. 

Let us now S[K‘ak of the inconveniences of counsel, 
and of the remedies. The inconvenieuices that have 
been noted in calling and using counsed are three': 
first, the revealitjg of affairs, whereby they become 
asless secret; secondl 3 ', the weakening of the authority 
of princes, as if thev* w(*re le.s.s of themselves; thirdly, 
the danger of Ix^ing unfaithfully counselled, and 
more for the good of them that counsel than of him 
that b counselled. For which inconveniences the 
Ito doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in some 
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kings' times, hath introduce*! cabinet councils,®-— 
a remt*dy worse than tl*e (liwase.® 

As to secrecy, prinws ar** not iKUind to commu- 
nicate all niatHTs with all c*iuriselk»rs, but may 
extract and s«>l<'ct.° Xeitlur is it iK-ces.sarv thatS 
he that consulfeth what h*' should d*i, should declare 
what he will do. But let priiucs In-wan* that the 
uiisfHTciinjr of their affairs conies not friun theru- 
s**lves. .And as tor cabinet coiuieib. it may be their 
motto: “ I’leiius® rimanun .sum;" one futile^ jx*rson, M 
that maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt 
than many that know it th«>ir duty to conceal. It 
is true, there !«• some affairs which retiuire extreme 
.secn'cy, which will hardly go I'eyond one or two 
jx'rsons besules the king: neither are those counsels 15 
unprosjX'rous ; for, Ix-skU's the secrecy, they com- 
moidy go on constatitly in one s|>irit of direction, 
without distraction. lint then it imist Vk* a prudent 
king, .such tis is able to grind with a hand-mill®; 
anti those inward counsellors hatl iietHl also be wise 20 
men, and cs|K*cially true and trusty to the king’s 
ends; a.s it wits with King Henry \1I. of England, 
who in his grcat(\st business impartt**! himself to none, 
except it were to Morton® and Fox.® 

For weakening of autlmrity, the fable showeth25 
the remtnly. Nay, the maj<*sty of kings is rather 
exalted than diminishetJ, when they are in the ch^ 
of counsel; neither was there ever prince bereaved 
of his dependencit»® by his counsel, except where 
there hafhiteen either an over-greatness in one coun-ai 
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flelku:, or an over^trict combination in divm-, 
which are things soon found and holpen.** 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel 
with an eye to themselves, certainly “ Non inveniet® 
Sfidem super terrain" is meant of the nature of times, 
and not of ail particular persons. There be that are 
in nature faithful and sincere, and plain and direct, 
not crafty and involved; let princes alwive all draw 
to themselves such natures. Besides, counsellors 
10 are not commonly so united but that one counsellor 
keepeth stmtinel over another; so that if any do 
counsel out of faction or private ends, it commonly 
comes to the king’s ear. But the best remedy is, 
if princes know their counsellors, as well as their 
tt counsellors know them: 

“ Principis" est virtus maxima uoase suos.** 

And on the other side, counsellors should not be too 
speculative® into their sovercigti’s person. The true 
composition of a counsellor is rather to be skilful in 
ao their® master’s business than in his nature® ; for then 
he is like to advise him, and not to feed his humour. 
It is of singular use to princes if they take the opinions 
of their couasel both separately and together; for 
private opinion is more free, but opinion before others 
IB is more reverend. In private, men are more bold 
in their own humours, and in consort, men are more 
obnonous® to others’ humours; therefore it is good 
to tidce both: and of the inferior sort, rather in pri- 
wte, to preserve freedom; of the greater, rather io 
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consort, to preserve respect. It is in vain for princes 
to take counsel concerning nutters, if they tiUce no 
counsel likewise cunceming persons; for all matters 
are as dead images, and the life of the execution of 
affairs resteth in the good choice of persons.® Keithers 
is it enough to comsult concerning persons secundum 
genera,'^ as in an idea or mathenutical description, 
what the kind and character of the person should be; 
for the greau*st errors are cfimiuittetl, and the most 
judgment i.s .shown, in the choice of individuals. ItM 
was truly said, “Optimi® consiliarii mortui;” books 
will s{)eak plain when counsellors blanch.® Therefore 
it is good to be conversant in them, specially the books 
of such as themselves have been actors upon the stage. 

The cotmcils at this day, in most places are buti» 
familiar meetings, where matters arc rather talked 
on than debatetl ; and they run too swift to the order 
or act of council. It were better that, in causes 
of weight, the matter were propounded one day and 
not 8]3oken to till the next day ; “ in noc'te consilium.”* » 
•So was it done in the commission of union between 
England and Scotland, which was a grave and orderly 
assembly.® I commend set days for petitions, for 
lx)th it gives the suitors more certainty for their 
attendance, and it frees the meetings for matters of‘ir> 
estate, that they may hoc agere.'^ In chdee of com- 
mittees, for ripening business for the council, it is 
better to choose indifferent® persons, than to make 
an indiffeiency by putting in those that are stroi^ on 
both sidea • I commend also standing® commissions; si 
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as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, for some 
provinces®; for where there be divers particular 
councils, and but one council of estate (as it is in 
Spain), they are, in effect, no more than standing 
B commissions, save that they have gn*ater authority. 
Let such as are to inform councils out of their particu- 
lar profe.s.sions (a.s lawyers, seamen, mint men, ° and 
the like), Ijc first heard ladore committe(“s, and then, 
as occasion serv(‘s, Indore the council. And let 
10 them not come in multitudes or in a tribunitious® 
manner; for that is to clamour councils, not to inform 
them. A loinj table and a s<juare tjilile, or sent.* 
about the walls, .seem things of form, hut art* things 
of substance: for at a long tal)le a few at the up|)er 
IB end, in effect, sway all the lMisine.ss; but in the other 
form there is more u.se of the counsellors* opinions 
that sit lower. .A king, when he presides in cmmcil, 
let him beware how he opens his own inclination loo 
much in that which he propoundeth; for elst; coun- 
aosellors will but take the wind of him,® and instead of 
giving free counsel, sing liim a song of placebo.^ 


XXI. OF DELAYS 

Fortu.ve is like the market, where many times, if 
you can stay a little, the price will fall. And again, 
it is sometiinc.s like .Sibylla’s® offer, which at first 
»offereth the comnimlity at full, theti consumeth part 
and part, and still® holdeth up the price. For “occa* 
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3ion (as it is in the common verse) turneth a bald 
rKHldle, after she hath presented her locks in front, 
and no hold taken;” or at least turneth the handle 
of the bottle first to be rect ixcd, and after the belly, 
whicli is hard to clasp. There is s\irely no greater 6 
wi.sdom than well (o time the beginnings and onsets 
of things. Dangers are no naire light if they once 
'^■ein light, and more dang»'rs ha\c deeeivetl men than 
fooHsi (hem. Xay, it were Itelter to meet .<ome dan- 
g<‘i‘s half-way, tlnnigh they eotise inithing near, thaniQ 
to keep too long a watch U{)on their approaehe.s: for 
if a man watch too long it is o<iils he will fall asleep. 
Oi! the other side, to be deceive«l with too long shad- 
(t\v> (a.« .some have Imh'h when the moon was low and 

on their enemies’ back), and so to shoot off 15 
before the time; or tt» teach dangers to come on. by 
o'-cr-eariy buckling towjinis tiiem, is another extnune. 
The ri|X‘n«'ss or unrijKMiess of tlu' occasion, a> we said, 
nni.'t ever be well weighed: aiul geiicrally it is gtHai 
to commit the beginnings of all great action.s toW 
Arg'is- with his Inmdred eves, and the ends to Bria- 
retis* with his hundred hands, t'.rst to watch and 
then to sfK*ed. I'or the helmet of l’luto,° which 
inaketh the j«)liti'’ man go invisible, is secrecy in the 
c<ains<‘l ami celerity itt the execution. For whe:t 2 ." 
things are once come to the <'Xccution. there is no 
secrt'cy comparalde to celeritv ; lik«‘ the motion of a 
bullet in the air, which fikdli .s»i swift us it outruns 
the eye. 
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XXII. OF CUNNING 

We take cunninir for a sinister or crooked wisdom. 
And certainly there is jtreat difference between a cun- 
ning man and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, 
but in point of ability. There l)e that can pack the 
5 cards® and yet cannot play well; so there are some 
that are good in canvasses and factions, that are 
otherwise weak men. Again, it is one thing to under- 
stand persons and another thing to understand mat- 
ters; for many are perfect in men’s humours that 
10 are not greatly capable of the real part of busitiess; 
which is the constitution of one that hath studied men 
more than books. Such men are fitter for pra<’tioe® 
than for counsel, and they are good but in their f)wn 
alley; turn them to new men and they have la^it their 
15 aim; so as the old rule to know a fool from a wise 
man, “Mitte® ambos nudos ad ignotus, et videbls,” 
doth scarce hold for them. And becau.se these cun- 
ning men are like haberdashers of small w’ares, it is 
not amiss to set forth their shop, 
ao It is a point of cunning to w’ait upon him with 
whom you speak with your eye, as the Jesuits® give 
it in precept ; for there be many wise men that have 
secret hearts and transparent countenances. Yet 
this would® be done with a demure abashing of your 
as eye sennetimes, as the Jesuits also do use. 

Another is, that when you have anything to ob- 
tain of present despatch, you entertain and amuse 
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the party with whom you deal with some other 
discourse, tibat he be not too much awake to make 
objections. I knew a councillor and secretarj'® that 
never came to Queen Elizabeth of England with bills 
to sign, but he would always hrst put her into some 
discourse of estate, that she inought the less mind 
the bills. 

The like surpriw^ may bt* made by moving things 
when the party i.s in haste, and cannot stay to con- 
sider a<lvi.sedly of that is moved. M 

If a man would cro8.s° a basineas that he doubts® 
some other would haiuis(»mely and effectually move, 
let him pretend U> wish it well, aiid move it himself 
in .such sort as may foil it. 

Th<? breaking off in the mid.st of that one wasii 
about to say, as if he t<K)k him.self up, breeds a 
greater appetite in him with whom you confer, to 
know more. 

.■\nd l>ecau«.‘ it works l)etter when anything seem- 
eth to Ix! gotten from you by question than if you 30 
offer it of yourstdf, you may lay a bait for a question 
i>y showing another visage and countenance than you 
are wont, to the (uid to give occasion for the party to 
ask what the mutter is of the change; as Nehemiah® 
did, "And I had not Itefore that time been sad before 
the king.” 

In things that are tender and unpleasing it is good 
to break the ice by some whose words are of less 
weight, Md to reserve the more weighty voice to 
come in as4>y chance, so that he may be asked theas 
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question upon the other’s speech; as Narcissus® did, 
in relating to Claudius the marriage of Messalina and 
Silius. 

In things that a man would not l)e seen in him- 
sself, it is a {M>int of cunning to borrow the name of 
the world; as to sa>', “The world says," or, “There 
is a speech abntad." 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he woultl 
put that which wa.s mast material in the jH>st script. 
10 as if it had been a bye-matter. 

I knew another that, when he came to have sjteech, 
he would pass over that that he intended most, and 
go forth and come back again, and s{x*ak of it as of a 
thing that he had almost forgot. 

13 Some procure fhem.se!v<>s to be .surpri.so<l at such 
times as it is lik<- tlie party that they work ui^on will 
suddenly come u|x)n them; and to be found with a 
letter in their haial, or doing somewliat wliicli they 
are not accu.stomed, to the end they may Ik* ap|K>s<*(r 
aoof those thing.s which of them.selvc.s they are desirous 
to utter. 

It is a jwint of cunning to let fall tho.se words in a 
man’s own name, which he would have another man 
learn and u.se, and thereuiK)n take advantage. I 
2sknew two® that were competitors for the secretary’s 
place in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and yet kept good 
quarter® betw’een themselves, and would confer one 
with another ujxtn the business; and the one of 
them said that to be a secretary in the declination of 
M8 monarchy was a ticklish thing, and that he did not 
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affect it; the other straight caught up those words, 
and discoursed with divers of his friends that he bad 
no reason to desire to Ije secretary in the declination 
of a n[U)narchy. The first man tfK)k hold of it, and 
found means it was told the Quej*n, who, hearing of 5 
a declination of a monarchy, took it so ill as she 
would never after hear of the other’s suit. 

There is a cunning which we in England call, The 
turning of the cat'’ in the pan;" which i.s, when 
that which a man saith to anotlnT, he lays it as if 10 
another had said it to him. And to .-^ay truth it is not 
ejusy, when such a matter p;Ls.scd lK*tw(H‘n two, to 
make it ap|K'ar from which of them it finst moved 
and iM'gan. 

It i.s a way that some men h.nve to glance ami dart 16 
at others, l»y justifying them.s<*lve.s hy negatives; 
as to say, “This I <lo not,” as Tigellimis® did towards 
Burrhus°: "Se non° diversjis s|h*s. .sed incolumitatem 
imiH'ratoris simjdiciter siK*ctare.” 

Some have in readiness .so many tales and stories* 
;i.s there Ls nothing they would insinuate but they can 
wrap it into a tale; which serveth both to keep them- 
sehes more in guard,® and to make others carry' it 
with more pletusure. 

It i.s a good p<)int in cunning for a man to shape* 
the answer he would have in his own words and 
proix).sitions, for it makes the other party stick the 
less. 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait to 
Kpeak soRiovhat they desire to say; and bow far so 
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about they will fetch,** and how many other matten 
they will beat over, to come near it. It is a thing of 
great patience, but yet of much use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question doth 
5 many times surprise a man, and lay him open,® 
Like to him that, having changwl his name, and 
walking in Paul’s,® another suddenly came behind 
him and called him by his true name, whereat straight- 
ways he looked back. 

10 But these .small wares® and petty f>oints of cun- 
ning are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a 
list of them; for that nothing doth more hurt in a 
state than that cunning men pass for wise. 

But certainly some there an* that know the resorts® 
IB and falls of business, that cannot sink into the main® 
of k; like a liouse that hath convenient .stairs and 
entries, but never a fair nami. Therefore you shall 
see them find out pretty looses® in the conclusion, 
but are no ways able to examine or debate nmtters. 
acAnd yet commonly they take advantage of their 
inability, and would l)e thought wits of direction. 
Some build rather upon the abihsing of others, and, 
as we now say, putting tricks upon them, than upon 
soundness of their own proceedings. But Solomon® 
»saith, '^Prudens® advertit ad greasus suos: stultus 
diverdt ad dolos." 
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XXin. OF WISDOM FOR A MAN’S SELF 

Ax ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a 
shrewd® thing in an orchard or garden. And cer- 
tainly men that are great lovers of themselves waste 
the public. Divide with r(*ason between self-love 
and society, and be so true t«) tliyself as thou be not 5 
false to others, (wpt'cially to thy king and country. 

It is a i>oor centre of a man’s uctioas, himself. It is 
right earth.® For that only stands fast upon his own 
centr<‘; wherea.s all things that have aihuity with 
the heaveii-s move u[X)n the centre of another, which M 
they iKmefit. 

The referring of all to a man’s self is more toler- 
able in a sovereign prince, bc*cause themselves are 
not only tlumselve^i, hut their good and evil is at 
the peril of the public fortune, lint it is a desperate 13 
evil in a .servant to a prince, or a citizen in a republic. 
For whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he 
enjoketh® them to his own ends, which must needs 
Ije often eccentric® to the ends of his master or state. 
Therefore let princes or states choose such servants ao 
as have not this mark, e.\eept they mean their ser- 
vice should be made but the accessary. 

That which maketh the effect more pernicious is 
that all proportion is lost. It were disproportion 
enough for the servant’s good to be preferred before 9B 
the master’s; but yet it is a greater extreme, when 
a little good of the servant shall carr>' things against 
3 * 
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a great good of the masters, .^nd yet that Ls the 
case of bad ofliters, treasurers, ambassadons, geiieraU, 
and other false and corrupt .servant.<<; which s»>t a 
bias* U5)ou tb'ir iM)wl. of their own ixMty ends und 
aenvies. to tin' overthrow of their ma.HterV great and 
im}X)rtant affairs. .\nd for the most })art. the gmai 
such .servant' receive is after the model of their own 
fortune, but tiie !mrt tliev sell for that gtaxi is alter 
the model of their master s fortune. And certainly 
10 it is the nature of extreme' self-lovers, as they will .set 
an house on fire, ami it wen- but to roast their eggs*, 
and yet these men many times hold credit with theb 
masters. Itecau.se their sttnly Ls but to ph-ase then, 
and profit themselves; and for either resjH'ct thc' 
15 will abandon the good of their afiairs. 

Wisdom for;i man's .self is. in many bntnche.s thereof, 
a (leprave<.l thing. It is the wi-sdom of rats, that will 
l>c sure to leave a hou.He .somewhat Is-fore it fall. It 
is the wisdom of the fox, tliut thrusts out the badger 
2 owho digged and made room for him. It is the wis- 
dom of crorrodiles. that hIuhI tears when they would 
devour. But that whicrh Ls six-cially to !>e nott'd is, 
that those wliich, as ('hero* .say.s of Poiuikw,* are 
“sui amantes* .sine rivali,” are many times unfor- 
sstunate. And whereas they have all their time 
sacrificed to theiaselves, they Bicorne in the end them- 
selves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, whose 
wings they thought by their self-wisdom to have 
pinioned. 
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XXIV. OF INNOVATIONS 

As the birth.s® of living creaturps at first are ill- 
shapen. s<» are all innovations, which are the births 
of time. Yet, notwirhstanding, as those that first 
bring honour into their family are commonly more 
worthy than m<».st that suc<-ei-d. so the first prece-s 
dent, if it l>e gtHsI, is sekiom attained by imitation. 
For ill. to man's nature jus it stands fterverted,® hath 
a natural motion stronge.st in continuance; but 
good, as a force<l nxnion, strongest at first. Surely 
every metiicine is an innovation, and he that wiliiti 
not afiply new reme«lies must c.\j»ect new evils. For 
. tinwf i.s the gnnitest innovator: ajid if time of couree® 
alter things U> the worse, and wLstiom and counsel 
.shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
en<l ? 15 

It Is true that what is .s<’ttle<l by custom, though 
if Ik* not gojxl, y«'t at lca.st it is fit.® .\nd those 
things which have long gone together are, as it were, 
confederate within thenuselves; whereas new things 
piece not so well, but though they help by their utiFao 
ity, yet they trouble by their inconformity. Besides, 
they are like strangers, more lidmired and less fa> 
voured. All this is true if time stood still, which 
contrariwise moveth so round that a froward reteiH 
tiem of custom is as turbulent a thing as mi innova*ai 
tion; and they that reverence too much old times an 
but a scdni^to the new. 
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It were good, therefore, that men in their inno- 
vations would follow the example of time itself, 
which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and 
by degrees scarce to lx* |X‘rceived. I'or otherwise, 
5 whatsoever is new is unitwkixl for. and ever it mentis 
some and pairs'’ others; and he that is holjxjn® takes 
it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is 
hurt, for a wrong, and iinpnteth it tt) the author. 

It is good also not to try exiteriments hi .states, 
loexcept the necessity l»e urgent, or the utility vident ; 
and well to Ix'ware that it in’ the reformation that 
draweth on the change, and not the desire of change 
that pretendeth° the reformation. And lastly, that 
the novelty, though it lx* not rejectiHl, yet lx* held 
15 for a susp(‘ct'’; and, as the Scripture'’ .saith. “that 
we make a stand ujKm the ancient way, and then look 
about us and diseoier what Ls the straight and right 
way, and so to walk in it." 


XXV. OF DISPATCH 

Affected® dispatch is one of the most danger- 
aoous things to business that can lx*. It is like that 
which the physicians call pretligestion, or hasty di- 
gestion, which is sure to fill the liody full of crudities 
and secret seeds of diseases. Therefore measure not 
dispatch by the times of sitting, but by the advance* 
2Sment of the business. And as in races® it is not the 
large stride, or high lift, that makes the speed, so in 
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business, ti»e keeping close to the nmtter, and not 
taking of it too much at once, procureth dispatch. 

It is the care of some only to come off speedily for 
the time®: o** to contrive some false periods® of 
laisiness. b<‘cause® they may men of dispatch. 5 

Itut it is on<* thing to al)ltreviate by contracting, 
another by cutting off; and businc^ so handled at 
several sittings or niwtings g(K‘th conunonly back- 
ward an<l forward in an unsti‘a<iy manner. I knew a 
wise man® that had it for a Inword, when he sawn 
men luusteu to a conclusion. “Stay a little, that we 
may make an end tin* sooner.” 

On the other .sail*, true dispatch Ls a rich thing 
For time is the metisure of l)usiness. as money is of 
wares; anti l>tisinc.s.s is bought at a dear hand® where 15 
there is small dispatch. The Spartans and Span- 
iards have Ik'CU not<‘d to Ik* of small dispatch: “Mi 
v(>nga la muerte lie Spagna.” let my death come from 
Spain®; for then it will lx* sun' to Ix' long in coming. 

(live g(HHl hearing to thcxx' that give the first in-Sl 
for nation in busine.ss, and rather direct them in the 
lx‘ginning than interrupt them in the continuance 
«>f their sp(H*ches; for he that is put out of his own 
order will go forward and backward, and be more 
Uxiious, while he waits upon his memory, than hes 
could have Ix^n if he had gone on in his own cotirse. 
But somet lint's it is seen that the moderator® is more 
troublesome than the actor.® 

Iterations are commonly loss of time; but there 
is no such-gain of time as to iterate often the states! 
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of tlie question, for it chaseth away many a frivo' 
ious speech as it is coming forth. Loi^ and curious” 
speeches are as tit for dispatch as a robe or mantle 
with a long train is for race. Preface.** . and passages,® 
sand e-xcusat ions,® and other .‘*[K*<*clit‘s of reference to 
the person, are great wastes of time; and thoi 4 th 
they seem to proceetl of iiMKlest\’. they are bravery.® 
Yet l)eware of l)eing too material® when there is an> 
impediment or obstnirtion in men’.*? wills; for prt*- 
looccupation of mind ever re(|uir('th preface of s»)ec?eh, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent® enter. 

Above all things, onler. and distribution, and 
ringling out of parts, is the life of di.Hj)ateh, so le? 
the distribution be not too subtle: frjr he that doth 
15 not divide will never enter well info bu.sine8.s, atid he 
that dhideth too much will never eonte <nit of it 
clearly. To choose tinte is to sa\e time, and un 
unseasonable motion is but leating the air. Them 
be three parts of basitiess; the pn paration, the debate 
xtor examination, and the perfection. Whereof, if you 
look for dispatch, let the middle only Ik* the work 
of many, and the first and last the wtirk of few. 
The proceeding upon somcw’hat conceived in writing 
doth for the most part facilitate dispatch; for thotigh 
»it should be wholly rejected, yet that negative is 
more pregnant of direction® than an indefinite, as 
ashes are more generative than dust. 
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XXVI. OF SEEMING WISE 

It hath been an opinion that the French are 
wiser than they 8t*em, and the .Spaniards seem wis^ 
than tliey an*. But howswver it Ije lietweea nations, 
«*rtainly it is so man and man. For as 

tlic Ajxwtie® saitii of godlirM*s.s. ‘‘having a show of 6 
gfalliness. hut (ienying the j)o\v<*r thereof.” so cer- 
tainly then* are in [xiint of wisdom and sufficiency 
that do nothing or little very solemnly, “magno® 
oonatu nugas. ” It Is a ridicuUms thing, and fit 
for a satin* to jn»rson.s of judgment, to see whatM 
shifts these formalists® have, and what prospectives® 
to make .superficies to .‘«>em IxHly that hath depth and 
bulk. 

Some are so close and reserved as the}’ will not 
•show their wart*s hut hy a dark light, and seem 15 
always to keep hack s<unewhat ; and when they know^ 
within themselvt*s they s}x*ak of that they do not 
well know, w’ould nevertheless seem to others to know 
of that which they may not well sjx'ak. Somf help 
them8(*lves with countenance and gesture, and areS) 
w’ise by signs, as Cicero® saith of Piso,® that when 
he answered him he fetched one of his brows 
up to his forehead and bent the other down to 
his chin: “Respondes,® altero ad frontem sublato, 
altero ad mentum depresso supercilio, crudelitatemli 
tibi non plaoere.” Some think to bear it* by 
speaking ^ great word and being peremptaiy, 
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and go on and take by admittance that which they 
cannot make good.® Some, whatsoever is twyond 
their reach, will seem to despise or make light of it 
as impertinent or curious; and so would have their 
B ignorance seem judgment. Some are never without 
a difference, and commonly, by amu.sing men with a 
subtiltv, blanch® the matter: of whom A. (iellius® 
smth. “Hominem® delirum. (jui verlxtrum miniitils 
rerum frangit pondera. ’’ Of which kirid ak) Plato® 
win his “Protagoras”® bringeth in Pnxlieus® in scorn, 
and maketh him make a sp(H*ci» that of>n.sisteth of 
distinctions from the Ixginning to the end. 

Generally such men in all delilx*rations find ease 
to be® of the negative .side, and affect a cnslit to objiK't 
15 and foretell difficulties. For when pro|X)sition.s are 
denied, there is an end of them ; hut if i hey lx* allowed, 
it requireth a new work: which fak* |)oint of wisdom 
is the bane of husine-ss. 

To conclude, there is no decaying merchant, or 
aoinward® bt^ar, hath so many tricks to uphold the 
credit of their® wealth, as these empty fx*rsons have 
to maintain the credit of their sufficiency. Setuning 
wise men may make shift to get opinicm,® but let no 
man choose them for employment : for certainly you 
as were better take for business a man somewhat 
absurd than over>formaL 
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XXVII. OF FRIENDSHIP 

It had Vwen hanl f<ir him'’ that spake it to have 
put more truth an<l untruth together in few words 
than in that .sf)e»*eh. “ Whos<M*ver is delighted in 
sftlitiule Is either a wild lK*a.st or a God.” For it 
is mo.st true that a natural and secret hatred ands 
aversation*’ Ntwards soeiety in any man hath some- 
what of tie. savage Ix-ast ; hut it is most untrue 
that it shoul<l have any character at all of the divine 
nature. e.\<ept it proceni, not o\it of a pleasure in 
solitiuh*. hut out of a lov<- and de.'-in- to .sequester” K 
a man'.s s<'lf for a higla-r conversation: such a-s is 
foutal to have Imhui falsely and feignedly in .some 
of the heathen, as Kpiuienid<*s” the ('andiun, Xuma” 
the Uomaii. MuijKHlocles' tlic Sicilian, and Ajwllo- 
ni»is“ of Tyaua ; and truly and really in divers of then 
a.ucieiif liermits and holy fathers of the ('hurch 
But little do men [terceive what solitude is, and 
how far it extendeth: for a crowd is not company, 
and fjiees are hut ;» galU'ry of pictures,” and talk 
hut a t ink. lug cymhal.” where there is no love.ao 
The l^itin a*l{ige metueth with it a little, "Magna 
civitas,” magna .s»)litiKio;” In'cause in a great town 
friends are .seatterwl. so that there is not that fel- 
lowship, for the mfwt part . which is in less neighbour- 
hoods. But we may go further, and affirm most 91 
truly that it is a inert*” and miserable solitude to 
want true friends, without which the world is but 
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a wilderness. And even in this sense also of solitude, 
whosoever in the frame of his nature and affections 
is unht for friendship, he takcth it of the beast, 
and not from humanity. 

5 A principal fruit of friendship is tlie ease and 
discharge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, 
which passions of all kinds do cause and induce. 
We know diseases of .stoppings and sufftaations 
are the nwst dangerou.s in the U)dy. and it is not 
10 much otherwise in the mind; you may take sarza® 
to open the liver, .steel to of«*n tlie .splei'ii, flour of 
sulphur for the lungs, ca‘it<)reum for the brain, but 
no receipt openeth the heart l>ut a true friend,® to 
W’hom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hofies, 
15 suspicions, couasels, ami what.sm'ver lieth upon the 
heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil .shrift or con- 
fesrion. 

It Ls a strange thing to obs«*rve how high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set ujhui this fruit of 
ao friendship whereof we sfx'ak; so great as they pur- 
chase it many times at the hazard of their (»wn 
safety and greatne.s.s. For princes, in regard of 
the distance of their fortune from that of their sul>- 
jects and servants, canm^t gather this fruit except, 
26 to make theiaselves capable thereof, they raise some 
persons to be, as it were, companioriH and almost 
equ^ to themselv©i5, which many times sorteth to® 
inconvenience. The modern languages give unto 
such persons the name of favourites or privatloes,® 
30 as if it were matter of grace or conversation ; but the 
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Roman name attaineth the true uae and cause thoeol, 
naming them “participes curarum/’® for it is that 
which tieth the knot. And we see plainly that this 
hath been done, not by weak and passionate prinees 
only, but by the wise.st and most jwlitic that evers 
reigned; who have (»ftentinies joln^ to themselves 
.some of their .servants, whom lK)th themselves have 
calltHl friends, and aliowe<l others likewise to call 
fhenj in the same manner, using the word which is 
ri'ceived betw<H*n private men. li 

L. Sylla,® when he eommande<l Rome, raised 
Pompey,® after surnanwHl the (ireat, to that height 
that Pomjiey vaunted himself for Sylla’s overmatch. 
For when he had earriefi the cojisulship for a friend 
of his against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Syllau 
did a little resetu thereat, atal began to speak great, 
Pompey turned u|x)n him again, and in effect bade 
him be quiet, '‘for that more men adored the sun 
rising than the .sun setting.” With Julius Cwsar,® 
Decimu.s Brutus® had obtained that interest, as he 98 
set him down in his testament for heir in remainder 
after his nephew. And this was the man that had 
power with him to draw him forth to his death. 
For when Gesar would have dischaiged the senate, 
in regard of some ill presages, and especially a dreama 
of Calpumia,® this man lifted him gently by the 
am out of his chair, telling him he hoped he would 
not dismiss the senate till h» wife had dreamt a better 
dream. Arid it seemeth his favour was so great as 
Antcmita,.* in a l^tar whieb is reditad verbatim mil 
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one of Cicero’s Philippics, calleth him “venefica,' 
witch, as if he had enchanted (’ajsar. Augustus" 
raised Agrippa," though of mean birth, to that 
height as, when he eonsult<*<l with Miecenas" alx>ut 
5 the marriage of his daughter .lulia, Mjeecma-s took 
the liberty to tell him. "Tl'af he must either marry 
his daughter to Agrippa nr take away his life; then' 
was no third way. he had made him sn great. ’’ With 
Til)eriu8 Cse-sar.^ .'^t*jamL<‘^ had :i.'<<<*ud(Hl to tliat 
10 height Jis they two were t(‘rmeti and re«'k(»ne<l as :i 
pair of frien(l.H. Tila^rius in a lett<*r to him saith: 
“ H»c pro® umieitia nostra non (K-eultavi ; ” ami the 
whole senate dedicated an altar to frienilship. a.s to a 
godde&s. in n*siK‘Ct of the great dearue.Hs of friendship 
IS between them two. The like <ir m<»re was lK*twe(*n 
8eptimiu.H Severits® and I’lautiamis.® F<»r hi- forced 
his eldest son to marry the daughter of I’huitianus, 
and would often maintain Plautiaiius in doing affronts 
to his son; and did write also in a lett4‘r to the .senate 
20 by these words: “I love the man s(» well as 1 wish he 
may over-live me.” Now. if these prim-es ha«l Ikxui 
aa a Trajan,® or a Marcu.s Atirelius.® a man might have 
thought that this had pna-rnhsi of an abundant 
goodness of nature; but Ijeing men .s<» wise, <if such 
20Btrength and severity of mind, and so «!xtreme lovers 
of themselves, as all these were, if proveth most 
pliunly that they found their own felicity, though 
as great as ever happened to mortal men, but as a 
half-piece, except they mought have a friend to make 
s>it entire. And yet, which is more, they were princes 
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which had wivtai, aona. nephews; and yet all these 
could not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not t«» Ik* f»»r»f<»tteii what Comineus® observeth 
of his first master. Duke t'liurl(*s the Hardy°; namely, 
tiiat he wouUl eiimmunicale his secrets with none, and 5 
least of all those se<'n‘t,s which troubled him most. 
\VhereU|>oii he ^iH'th on. and saith that toward.s his 
latter time “that eloM-ness did im])air, and a little 
is'rish his lUiderstaiKlitis:. .''iircly (’omineus mought 
have mufle the same judjrment also, if it had pleased 1C 
him. of his s<*coiul master. Lonis XI.. who.se closeness 
wa.s intbssi his torna'titor. The parable of Pythag- 
orjis^ is dark but tnu’: "(’or ne wlito.” eat not 
the heart. Certainly, if a man would give it a hard 
phnusT*, thost* that want friends to ojxm themselves l« 
unto are eannilials <»f their own hearts. Hut one 
thitig is most .■idmirable"' (wher«‘with 1 will conclude 
this first-fruit of fru'iidship). which is, that this 
'■•iiumunicating of a man's .s(*lf to his friend W'orks 
'WO contrary etY(*cts: for it rtHloubleth joys, and 20 
futteth griefs in halves. For there Is no man that 
imparteth his joys to his frieiul. but he joyeth the 
tnort*; ainl tio man that im|)arteth hi.H griefs to his 
friend, Imt he grieveth the le.ss. fjo that it is, in 
truth, of ojK?rution ujK>tt a man's mind, of like virtue20 
as the alch*nni.sts u.st*tl to attribtite to their stone for 
man’s l)ody, that it workelh all contrary effects, but 
still to tht* good and l)enefit of nature. But yet, 
without praying in aid® of alchemists, there is a 
uianifest iiyage of this in the onlinary course of nature, ai 
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For in bodies, union strengthencth and cherishetb 
any natural action, and, on the other side, weakeneth 
and dulieth any violent impression: and even so is 
it of minds. 

« The second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding, as the first is for 
the affections. For frieiulship mnketh indeed a 
fair day in the affections from .>Jtorm and teinjx'sts; 
but it maketh daylight it) the understanding out of 
to darkness and confusion of thoughts. Neither is 
this to be understood only of faithful ro)uis»>l, which 
a man reeeiveth from hi.s frii’nd ; hut Ix'fore you come 
to that, certain it is, that whos<K?ver hath his mind 
fraught with many thoughts, liis wits and umler- 
isstanding do clarify and break up in the c-ominunicating ■ 
and discoursing with another: he tosseth his thoughts 
more easily, he marahallefh them inf)re orderly, Ik* 
seeth how they Iwk when they are turntnl into words; 
finally, he wa.\eth wiser than himself, and that mow* 
mby an hour’s di«eours<* than by a day’s meditation. 
It was well .said by Themi.stoch»s° to the King of 
Persia, “That speech was like cloth of .\rraB.“ oftenwi 
and put abroad,® whereby the imagery doth appear 
in fi|^re; whcrea.s in thoughts they lie but as in 
tv packs.’’ Neither is this second fniit of friendship, 
in opening the understanding, restrained only to 
such friends as are able to give a man counsel ; they 
indeed are best, but even without that, a man leameth 
faumelf, and bringeth his own thoughts to light, mid 
tswhetteth his wits as against a stone, which itself 
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cuts not. In a word, a man were better relate him- 
self to a statua** or picture, than to suffer his thoughts 
to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this .second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open,S 
an<l falleth within vulgar observation: which is 
faithful eouns(*l from a friend. Heraclitus® saith 
well in one of his eiiigma.s. “ l)rv° light is ever the 
l)e8t.” And t!«*rlain it is. that the light that a mwi 
receiveth by couasel from another is drier and purerll 
than that which coineth from hi.s own understanding 
and judgment, wliich i.< ever infirsed and drenched 
in his affections ami custom.^. So a.'« there is as much 
difference Itelween the coun.s«‘l that a friend giveth, 
and that a man giveth hinrscdf. a.'* there is between l# 
the counstd of a frw'iid anti of a flattert*r. For there 
is no such flatteivr a.** i.s a man’s self; and there is 
no such retiM'dy .against flattery of a man's self as 
the Iil)erfy of a friend. Counsel is of two sorts: 
the one concvnting manners, 'e other concerning* 
busines.s. For the first, il'** i-est preservative to 
keep the mind in health Is tl*' 'aithful admonition of 
a friend. The calling of a man’s self to a strict account 
is a nwHlicine s<*n»eCine too [)icrcing and corrosive. 
Reading good boolcs of morality Ls a little flat® and* 
dead. Observing our faults in others is sometimea 
unproper for our case. But the beet receipt (best, 

I say, to w<»k, and best to take) is the admonition 
of a friend. It is a strai^e thing to behold what 
gross catt^ra and extreme absurdities many, espa-lt 
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dally of the greater sort, do commit for want of a 
friend to tell them of them; U) the great damage 
both of their fame and fortune. For, sis St. Jarnc^s" 
saith, they are as men “that I<H)k sometimes into 
Ba glass, and presently forget their own shape and 
favour.” As for bu.sine.ss, a man may think if he 
will that two eyes see no more than (»ne; or that 
a gamester set*th always more than a l(K)ker-on; 
or that a man in anger is a** wise iu« he that hath 
10 said over the four-a?id-tweiity letti'rs: or that a 
musket may be .shot off as well uiM)n the arm a.« upon 
a rest; and such other fotaP anti high imaginations, 
to think himself all in all. But when all is thaie,'^ 
the help of good coun.s<*l is that which s<*tteth lm.sin(*ss 
IB straight. And if any man think that he will take 
counsel, but it shall Ik* by jiieees; askiiig ccmn.sel 
in one bu8iiu«.s of one man. and in another business 
of another man; it is well (that is to say. lK*tter 
perhaps than if he a.skr*d none at all), lait h<* runneth 
20 two dangers. One. that lu* shall not Ik* faithfully 
counselled: for it i.s a rare thing, e\ce[)t it Ik* from a 
perfect and entire friend, to have eoun.sel given, but 
such as shall Ik* bow«*<l and enK)ked to .some <*nds® 
which he hath that giveth it. The other, that he 
2 B shall have counsel given, hurtful and uiusafe. though 
with gixKl meaning, ami mixt partly of mischief and 
partly of remedy. Even as if you would call a physi- 
cian that is thought gcKxl for the curt* of the disease 
you complain of, but is unat:quaint«d with your body; 
BO and therefore may put you in way for a present cure, 
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nut overthroweth your health in some other kind, 
and so cure the disease and kill the patient.® But 
a friend that is wholly acquainted with a man’s 
estate will liewan* by ftirlheruiK any present busii^ss 
how he dasheth u|)on other inconvenience. And, 8 
therefore, r««t not tqton .«icjittered counsels®; they 
will rather <li.stract and niislea*! than settle at^ 
din'ct. 

.\ftcr ilie.s*- two noble fniit.-; of friendship (peace 
in the uffeciions. and snp|K)rt of the judgment) ll 
followeth the la.'^t fniit, wliicli is lik(‘ the jxmiegranate, 
full of niiiny kern<*ls: 1 tnean aitl, and lH*aring a part 
in all actions and occasions. Here, the l)e.st w'ay 
to represent to life’ the niaiiihild use of friendship, 
is to cast ’ atid set- how inanv things there are which is 
a man <'annot do himself: and then it will ap|x>ar that 
it w:i,s a sparing sihs'cIi of the ancients to .say, “That 
a frh'itd i.s another himself:”’ for that a friend is 
fur tnore than him.self. Men have their time.® and 
die many tiiiH>s in desin* of .s<»me things which theyati 
principally take to heart, - the iM\stowing of a child, 
the tinishing of a work, or the lik(*. If a man have a 
true fru-nd. he may n'st almost .st'cure that the care 
of those things will continue aftt'r him. So that a 
man hath, as it were, two lives in hi.s desires. A manas 
hath a Itody. and that laxly is confined to a place; 
but where frumdship is. all odices of life are, as it were, 
grantetl to him and his deintty, for he may exercise 
them by his friend. How many things are there 
which a man cannot, with anv face or comeliness, ai 
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)Mty or do himseif I A man can searoe aUdge** his owa 
merits with modesty, much less extol them; a man 
cannot sometimes Iwook to supplicate or b^; and a 
number of the like. But all these things are graceful 
sin a friend’s mouth, which are blushing in a man’s 
own. So again, a man’s person hatli many proper® 
relations which he cannot put off. A man cannot 
speak to his son, but as a father; to his wife but as a 
husband; to his enemy biit upon terms*; whereas a 
w friend may speak as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the per8f)n. But to enumerate these 
things were endless. I have given the rule where a 
man cannot fitly play his own part®: if he have not 
a friend, he may quit the stage. 


XXVIII. OF EXPENSE 

u Riches are for spending, and spending® for honour 
aiid good actions. Therefore extraordinary expense 
must be limited by the worth of the occasion; for 
voluntary undoing* may be as well for a man’s country 
as for the kingdom of heaven. But ordinary expense 
ao ought to be limited by a man’s estate, and governed 
with such regard as it be within his compass, and not 
subject to deceit and abuse of servants,* and ordered 
to ^ best show, that the bills may be less than the 
estimation abroad. Certainly, if a man will keep 
39 but of even hand, his ordinary expenses ought to be 
but to the half cd his receipts; and if he think to 
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wax rich, but to the third part. It is no baseness for 
the greatest to descend and look into their own estate. 
Borne forbear it, not upon negligence alone, but 
doubting® to bring themselves into melancholy, m 
respect they shall find it broken. But wounds 5 
cannot be cured without searching. He that cannot 
look into his own estate at all had need both choose 
well those whom he employeth, and change thraa 
often; for new are more timorous and less subtle. 
He that can look into his <*state but seldom, it be-ic 
hoveth him to turn all to certainties.® A man had 
need, if he be plentiful in some kind of expense, 
to be as saving again in .some other : as if he be plenti- 
ful in diet, to be saving in apparel; if he be plentiful 
in the hall,® to be saving in the stable; and the like. 15 
For he that is plentiful in e.x|)en.ses of all kinds will 
hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of a 
man's estate, he may as well® hurt liimself in being 
too sudden, as in letting it nm on too long; for hasty 
selling is commonly as disadvantageable as interest. 20 
Besides, he that clears at once will relapse, for finding 
himself out of straits he will revert to his customs®, 
but he that cleareth by degrees induceth a habit of 
frugality, and gaineth as well upon his mind as upon 
his estate. Certainly, who hath a state to repair may 25 
not despise small things; and conunonly it is less 
dishonourable to abridge petty charges than to stoop 
to petty gettings. A man ought warily to begin 
charges which, once begun, will oontinne; but in 
mattmi tlwt fetum not, he may be mura magnificat. M 
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XXIX. OF THE TRUE GREATNESS OF 
KINGDOMS AND ESTATES 

The speech of Theniistocles,® the Athenian, which 
was haughty and arrogant in taking so much to 
himself, had lieen a grave and wise observation and 
censure,® applied at large to others. De.sired at a 
ft feast to touch a lute, he .said he could not fiddle, 
but yet he could make a small town a great city. 
These words, holpen® a little with a metaphor,® may 
express two differing abilitie.s in those that deal in 
business of estate. For if a true survey lie taken of 
10 counsellors and statesmet), there may Ik* found, though 
rarely, those which can make a small state great, and 
yet cannot fiddle; as, on the other .side, there will lx* 
found a great many that can fiddle ^'ery cunningly, 
but yet are so far from l)eing able to make a small 
isstate great, as their gift® lieth the other way, — to 
bring a great and flouri.shing estate to ruin and decay. 
And certainly those degenerate arts and shifts, 
whereby many counsellors and governors gain both 
favour with their masters and estimation with the 
20 vulgar, deserve no better name than fiddling; being 
things rather pleasing for the time, and graceful to 
themselves only, than tending to the weal and ad- 
vancement of the state which they serve. There 
are, also, no doubt, counsellors and governors which 
25 may be held sufficient, negotiis 'pares , able to manage® 
affairs, and to keep them from precLpicea and manifest 
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mconvenierut‘.s ; which, nevertheless, are far from 
the ability to raise and amplify' an estate in jx»wer, 
means, and f(»rtnne. But l>e the workmen what they 
may lx?, let us s[x-ak of the work: that is, the true 
greatness of kingdoms and (States, and the means 5 
thereof; an argument® fit for gn*at and mighty 
princes l«) liave in their hand, to the end that neither 
t»y over*na‘asuring th(“ir forces they lose themselves 
■n vain enterprises; nor. on the other side, by under- 
valuing tlicm. they descend to fearful and pusillani-io 
.iHHis counsels. 

The greatness of an estate in bulk and territory 
doth fall under® mea-sure; and the greatness of 
financt's juid revenue doth fall under computation. 
The population may apiH*ar by musters; and thew 
number and greatix'ss of cities and towns by cards® 
and maps. But yet then* is not anything amongst 
civil affairs more subject to error, than the right 
valuation ;uul true judgment concerning the power 
and forces of an estate. The kingdom of heaven ao 
is compared, not to atiy great kernel or nut, but to 
a grain of mustard-.se<'il°; which is one of the least 
grains, but hath in it a proj)erty and spirit hastily 
to get up and spread, .'■'o arc there states great in 
territory, and yet not apt to enlarge or command; 25 
and some that have but a small dimension of stem, 
and yet apt to lx* the foundations of great monarchies. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armouries, goodly 
races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, 
artillery, and the like: all this is but a slmep in aai 
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lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition of tIU 
people be stout® and warlike. Nay, number itself, 
in armies, importeth not much where the people is of 
weak courage; for, as Yii^il® saith, it never troubles 
6 a wolf how many the sheep be. The army of the 
Persians, in the plains of Arbela,® was such a vast 
sea of iieople as it did somewhat a.stonish the com- 
manders in Alexanders® army; who came to him, 
therefore, and wished him to set ujxin them by night; 
10 but he answered, he would not pilfer the victory; 
and the defeat vva-s easy. When Tigranes,® the 
Armenian, being encamped upon a hill with four 
hundred thousand men, discovered the army of the 
Romans, being not above fourteen thousand, march- 
16 ing towards him, he made himself merry with it, 
and said, “Yonder men are too many for an am- 
bassage, and too few for a fight. ” But before the sun 
set he found them enough to give him the chase with 
infinite slaughter. Many are the examples of the 
as great odds between number and courage: so that a 
man may truly make a judgment, that the principal 
point of greatne.ss in any state is to have a race of 
military men. Neither is money the sinews of war, 
as it is trivially® said, where the sinews of men's arms, 
96 in base and effeminate people, are failing; for Solon® 
said well to Croesus,® when in ostentation he showed 
him his gold: “Sir, if any other come that hath 
better iron than you, he will be masto* of all this 
gold.” Thorefore let any pinoe or state think 
tasoberly of his forces, except hk militia of natives 
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be of good and valiant soldiers. And let princes, 
on the other side, that have subjects of martial 
disposition, know their own strength; unless they® 
be otherwise wanting unto themselves. As for 
mercenary forces, which Is the help in this case,® 
all examples show that whatsoever estate or prince 
(loth rest uiK)n them, he may spreiul his feathers 
for a time, but he will mew° thiun soon after. 

The blessing of Judah and Issachar® will never 
nie<'t, that the same pt'ople or nation should be bothw 
the lion’s whelp and the ju^s l)otween burdens: neither 
will it l)e, that a jx'ople overlaid with taxes should 
ever Income valiant and martial. It is true that 
taxes levM'd by con.sent of the estate do abate men’s 
courage less; a.s it hath l)cen Siam notably in the ex- 15 
clses° of the IjOW Countries, and, in some degree, in 
the suljsidie.s® of Mngland. For tarn must note that 
we speak now of the heart, and not of the purse. 

So that, although the saiue tribute and tax, laid by 
consent or by imi)osing, l)e all one to the purse, yet itao 
works diversely upon the courage. So that you may 
conclude that no jx*ople overcharged with tribute 
Is fit f<»r empire. 

Let states that aim at greatness take heed hovr their 
nobility and gentlemen® do multiply too fast; for 28 
that maketh the common subject grow to be a peasant 
and base swain, driven out of heart, and in effect but 
the gentleman’s labourer. Even as you may see in 
coppice® woods, if you leave your staddles® too thiek 
you idialh never have clean underwood, but shrubeai 
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and bushes. So in countries, if the gentlemen b* 
too many the commons will be base; and ,vou will 
bring it to that, that not the hundred poll® will l)e 
fit for an helmet; especially as to the infantry, 
8 which is the nerve of an army; and so there will be 
great population, and little strength. This which I 
speak of hath lieen nowhere I Hotter .wn than by 
comparing of England an<l France: whereof England, 
though far leas in territory and j)opulation, hath 
10 been, neverthele.s.s, an overmatch; in regard-® the 
middle people of F^ngland make gool soldiers, which 
the peasants of France do not. And herein the devic<» 
of King Henry \TI. (whereof I have sjwken lai^ely 
in the history of his life) was profound and admirable, 
in in making farms, and houses of husbandry, of a stand- 
ard: that is, maintained with such a proitortion of 
land unto them, as may breed a sul>ject to live in 
convenient plenty, and no servile condition; and to 
keep the plough in the hand.s of tlu' own(‘rs, and not 
20 mere hirelings. And thus indeed you shall attain 
to Virgil’s character, which he gives to ancient Italy : 

“ Terra® potens arrais, atque uhere glebae.” 

Neither is that state (which, for anything I know, is 
almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
28 anywhere else, except it be, perhajis, in Poland) to 
be passed over; I mean the state of free servants and 
attendants upon noblemen and gentlemen ; which are 
noways inferior unto the yeomanry for arms. And 
therefore, out of all question, the splendour and 
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ma^ificencf, and great retinues, and hospitality of 
noblemen and gentlemen, received into custom, doth 
much conduce unto martial gn;atne«8; whereas, con- 
trariwise, the elos<* and rescTved living of noblemen 
and gentletiM*!! eaiisi'th a ix*nurA'^ of military forces. 6 
Jiy all means it is to Ik* procured that the trunk 
of Xel>ueiia<iney.zar’s tnn*" (»f monarchy be great 
enough tu iiear tlie Itranches and the latughs; that is, 
that th<' natural subjects of the crown or state l>ear 
a suflicauii pr(»poriion to the stranger subjects that It 
they govern. Therefore all state's that are lil)eral 
of naturalization towards strangt'rs art* fit for empire. 
For to think that an handful of |)eople can, with the 
great«*st courage aial policy in the world, embrace 
too large ext<-t!t of dominion, — it may hold for a 15 
time, but it will fail .stahleuly. The Spartans were a 
niee° {K*ople in point of naturalization: wliereby, 
while they their oompa.ss, they .sUmxI firm; but 
when they did .'ipreatl, and their boughs were becomen® 
too great for their stem, they became a windfall upon 20 
the sudden. Never any state wtus, in this point, so 
optm to rec<-i\e strangers into their l)ody as were the 
Iloman.s; tlierefore it .sorttnl® with them accordingly, 
for they grew to the greatr^st monarchy. Their 
manner wtus to grant naturalization, which they called 
“jus civitatis, and to grant it in the highest degree: 
that is, not only “ jus commercii,® jus connubii, jus 
hereditatis, ” but also “jus suffragii,”® and “jus 
honorum";® and this not to singular® persons alone, 
but likewise to whole families, yea, to cities, and as 
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sometimes to nations. Add to this their custom 
of plantation of colonies.® wliereby the Roman plant 
was removed into the soil of other nation.**; and 
patting both constittitions® together, you will say 
Bthat it was not the Romans tliat spread u|xm the 
world, but it was the worhl that spread uixm the 
Romans; and that wa** the sure w.ny of greatncKs. 
I have marvelled sometime.s at Spain, how they 
clasp and contain so large dominions, with s<» few 
la natural Spaniards; but sure, the whole ('omp&s.s of 
Spain is a verj' great Ixxly of a tr<*e.° far al)ove Rome 
and Sparta at the first. And, Ix^sides, though they 
have not had that u.sage to naturalize lilK*rally. yet 
they have that which is next to it ; that Ls, to employ, 
IB almost indifferently, all nations in their militia of or- 
dinary soldiers, yea, and sometinM*s in their highest 
oommand.s. Nay, it .seemeth at this instant they are 
sensible of this want of natives; ns by the l‘rag- 
matical Sanction,® now published, apijeareth. 

» It is certain that mlentary an<l within-<l*x>r arts, 
and delicate manufactures that recjuire rather the 
finger than the arm, have in their tiature a contrariety 
to a militaiy disposition. And generally all warlike 
people are a little idle, and love danger letter than 
9B travail; neither must they be too much broken of it, 
if they shall be jweserved in vigour. Therefore it was 
great advimtage® in the ancient states of Sparta, 
Athois, Rome, and others, that they had the use of 
daves, whieh eommonly did rid® those manufactures; 
Bshot that is aboliriwd, in greatest part, by tiie Christian 
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taw. That which cometh nearest to it, is to feavs 
those arts chiefly to strangeis (which for that purpose 
me the more easily to be received), and to contain 
the {wincipal bulk of the xiilgar natives^ within 
those three kinds; tillers uf the ground, free soTrS 
vants, and handicraftsmen of strong and manly arts, 
a"* smiths, masons, cari)enters, etc.; not reckoning 
professed soldiers. 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it im- 
porteth most that a nation do profess arms as their M 
principal honour, study, and occupation. For the 
things which we fonnerly have sjx>ken of are but 
habit itatiuns^* tow’ards amis, and what is habilitation 
without intention and act? Romulus,® after hb 
death, as they report or feign, sent a present® to the I* 
Homans, that atiove ail they should intend® arms; 
and then they should prove the greatest empire of 
the world. The fabric of the state of Sparta was 
wholly, though not wi.sely. framed and composed 
to that scofie® and end. The Persians and Mace- 9 
donians had it for a flash.® The Gauls, Germans, 
Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, had it few a 
time. The Turks have it at this day, though in great 
declination.® Of Christian Europe, they that have 
it are in effect only the Spaniards. But it is so fflaiaM 
that every man profiteth in that he most intmideth, 
that it needeth not to be stood upon.® It is enom^ 
to point at it, that no nation which doth not direct 
profess grms may look to have greatness ibll iibo 
thdr® mouths. And on the other side, it is a motlll 
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certain oracle of time® that those states that continue 
long in that profession, as the Romans and Turks 
principally have done, do wonders; and those that 
have professed arms but for an age have, notwithstand- 
sing, commonly attaineil that greatness in that age, 
which maintained them long after, when their j)rf>- 
fession and exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

Incident to thi-s [xtint is for a state to have those 
laws or customs which may reach forth unto them 
lojust occasions, a-s may l)e preten(]e<l.° of war; for 
there is that justice imprinttHl in the nature of men 
that they enter not upon wars, whereof so many 
calamities do ensue, hut uixm some, at the least 
specious, grounds and quarrehs.® Tin* Turk hath at 
15 hand, for cause of war, the pro{)agation of his law 
or sect, — a quarrel that he may always command. 
The Romans, though they estc'cmed the extending 
the limits of their empire to l)e great honour to their 
generals when it was done, yet they never rested 
20 upon that alone to Ix'gin a war. First, therefore, 
let nations that pretenrl to greatness have this, that 
they be sensible f>f wrongs, (dther u|x)n borderers, 
merchants, or f)olitic ministers; and that they sit 
not too long u|K)n a provocation. .Secondly, let 
25 them be prest® and ready to give aids and succours 
to their confederaUrs,® a.s it ever was with the Romans; 
insomuch as, if the confederate had leagues defensive 
with divers other stattw, and upon invasion offered 
did implore their aids severally, yet the Romans 
85 would ever lie the foremost, and leave it to none other 
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to have the honour. As for the ware which were 
Miciently made on the behalf of a kind of party, or 
tacit conformity of estate,® I do not see how they 
may Ije well jiistifietl : as when the Romans made a 
war for the liberty of Gra‘cia; or when the Lace- 5 
dffmonians and Athenians made wars to set up or 
pull down democracies and oligarchies; or when 
wars were made Ijy foreigners, tinder the pretence 
of justice or protection, to deliver the subjects of 
others from tyranny and ojtpression; and the like, ifl 
‘ Let it suffice that no e.state exfx-ct to Ik* great, that is 
not awake ufxtn any just occasion of arming. 

No IkkIv can Ik* healthful without e.xercise, neither 
natural ImkIv iuu jxditic®; and certainly, to a kingdom 
or estate, a just and honoural)le war Is the true IS 
exerci.se. A civil war, indwl, is like the heat of a 
fever; but a foreign war Is like the heat of exercise, 
and s<*rveth to keep the iKniy in health; for in a 
slothful [K*ace both courages will efTeminate® and 
manners corrupt. Hut howsoever it Ik* for happiness, ao 
without all question for great ne.ss. it maketh to be 
still® for the most part in arms: and the strength of 
a veteran army (though it Ik* a chargeable® business) 
alway.s on fcKit, is that which commonly giveth the 
law,® or at least the reinitation amongst all neighbourai 
states; as may well Ik* seen in Sjiain. which hath had 
in one part or other a veteran army almost continually 
now by the space of six-score years. 

To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a 
monarchy.*^ Cicero,® writing to Atticus® of Pompey® 9 
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his preparation agaii»t Cmar,** saith: “Consilium^ 
Pompeii plane Themistocleum est; putat enim, qui 
maii potitur, eum rerum potiri. ” Anti without 
doubt Pompey had tired out Ca*sar, if upon vain 
5 confidence he had not left that way. We see the 
great effects of battles by sea: the battle of Actiuni® 
decided the empire of the world; the battle of Le- 
jM»nto* arresteti the greatness of the Turk. There 
be many examples where sea fights have lieen final 
Mto the war°; but this Ls when princes or stati*s have 
set tip their rest® ujkui the battles. Hut thus much 
is certain, that he that commands tlic sea is at great 
liberty, and may lake a.s mueh and a.s littl<‘ of the war 
a.s he will®; whereas thost^ that Iw strongest by land 
18 are many times, nevertheless, in great .straits. Surely, 
at this day, with u.^ of Eurojx'. the vantage of strength 
at sea (which is one of the principal dowries of this 
kingdom of tlreat Hritain) is great : both l^ecause 
most of the kingdoms of Europe* are not merely® 
90 inland, but girt with the .sea most part of their com- 
pass; and becau.se the wealth of both Indies seems, 
in great part, but an accessary’ to the command of the 
seas. 

The wars of latter ages seem to Ije made in the dark 
9Bin respect of the glory and honour which reflected 
upon men from the wars in ancient time. There be 
now for martial encouragement some degrees and 
orders of chivalry, which, nevertheless, are conferred 
promiscuously upon soldiers and no soldiers; and 
10 some rememfcaance perhaps upon the scutcheon; and 
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some hospitals for maimed soldiers ; and euch>iike 
things. But in ancient tiroes the trophies erected 
u|x>n the j»l«cc of the victory; the funeral laudativea 
ami momunents for those that died in the wars; 
the crown.** and garlands personal®; the style® of 5 
enifx'ror, which the great kings of the world after 
lx)rrow(sl: the triumphs® of the generals upon their 
rettirn; the great donatives ami largesses upon the 
dislianding of the armies. — were things able to 
inflame all men’s courages. But. alove all, that of 10 
the triumph amongst th(? Romans was not pageants 
or gauderv.® hut oue of the wisest and noblest insti- 
tutions that ever was. For it contained three things: 
hoiwiur to th«* general, riches to the treasuiy’ out of 
the sjxiils, ami donatives to the army. But that 15 
honour, jwwhaps, were not (it for monarchies, except 
it Ik‘ in the ixTson of the inonar<*h him.‘*elf, or his 
soils; as it came to piuss in the times of the Roman 
enijx*rors. who did impropriate® the actual triumphs 
to themselves and th<‘ir .sons, for such wars as they did 20 
achieve in {x^rson; and left only, for wars achieved 
by subjects, .some triumphal garments and ensigns® 
to the general. 

To conclude: no man can by care-taking, as the 
Scripture® saith, add a cubit to his stature in thisss 
little model® of a man’s body ; but in the great frame 
of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power 
of princes or estates to add amplitude and greatness 
to their kingdoms ; for by introducing such ordinances, 
constitutions, and customs as we have now touched, a 
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ttey may sow greatness to their posterity and sue* 
cession. But these things are commonly not observed , 
but left to take their chance. 


XXX. OF REGIMENT OF HEALTH 

Th:SB£ is a wisdom in this bcvond the rules of 
sphysic; a man’s own obs(*rvation. what lie finds 
good of and what he finds hurt of. i.s the lM*st |)hy.sic 
to preserve health. But it is a safer eonolu.sion to 
say, “This agreeth not well with me. thendore I will 
not continue it.’’ than this, “ I find no ofTenee of this, 
10 therefore I may use it.” For strength of nature in 
youth passeth over many excesses wliieh tire owing a 
man till his age. Disoern of tlu* eomirjg on of years, 
and think not to do the .same things still®; for age 
will not be defied.® Beware of sudden change in 
15 any great jwint of diet, and if necessity enforce it, 
fit the rest to it; for it is a .secret, both in nature and 
state, that it i.s safer to change many things than 
one.® Examine thy custonis of diet, .slf*ep, exercise, 
apparel, and the like, and try in anything th(»u shalt 
ao judge hurtful to discontinue it by little and little; 
but so, as if thou dost find any inconv(*nience by the 
change, thou come back to it again ; for it is ligrd to 
distinguish that which is generally held good and 
wholesome, from that which is gtHsi particularly,® 
25 and fit for thine own body. To be free-minded and 
cheerfully disposed at hours of meat and of sleep and 
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of exercise, is one of the best precepts of long lasUnir. 
As for the passions and studies of the mind, avoid 
envy.® anxious fears, anger fretting inwards, subtile 
and knotty in(|uisitions, joys and accleratiuns in 
excess. safhK‘s.s not communicated. Entertains 
hof»es; mirth rather than joy, variety of del%hts 
rather than surfeit of them; wonder and admiration, 
and therefore novelties; .studies that fill the mind 
with s|)letidid arul illustrious ohjecte, as histories, 
faiths, and contemplations of nature. If j'ou flyM 
phy.sie in health altogether, it will Ito too strange for 
your IxmIv when you shall neetl it. If you make it 
t<to familiar, it will work no extraordinary effect 
when sickness cornet h. I commeiul rather some diet 
for certain sea.sons, than frerpient u.se of physic, 15 
except it Im» grown into a custom; for tho.se diets 
alter the laxly more and trmihle it le-ss. Despise no 
new accident® in your Ixxly. hut ask opinion of it. 

In sickness re.s[x*et° health prineifrally. and in health 
action®; for tho.se that jmt® their Inxlies to endureart 
in health may, in most .sicknes.ses which are not very 
sharp, he currxl only with diet and tendering.® Cel- 
sus® cotdtl in*ver have sfxrken it as a physician had he 
not lH*en a wis<> man withal, when he giveth it for one 
of the great precepts of liealth and lasting that a mantis 
do vary and interchange contraries; but with an in- 
clination to the more Ixmign extreme. Use fasting 
and full eating, but rather full eating; watching and 
sleep, but igither sleep; sitting and exercise, but 
rather exercise; and the like. So shall nature be as 
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ehoished, and yet taught maetmee.** Physician* 
ans some of them so pleasing** and confonnable to 
the humour of the patient, as they press not the true 
cure the disease; and some other are so regular in 
a proceeding according to art® for the disease, as they 
respect not sufficiently the condition of the patient. 
Take one of a middk temper, or if it may not l)e 
found in one man. combine two of either sort: and 
fmget not to call as well the best acquainted w'ith 
layour body as the best reputed of for his faculty. 


XXXI. OF SUSPICION 

Suspicions amongst thoughts are like hats amongst 
birds, — they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they 
are to be repressed, or, at the least, well guarded®; 
for they cloud the mind, they lose friends, and they 
15 check® with business, whereby busiiiess cannot go 
on currently® and constantly ; they dLsf) 08 e kings to 
tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise men to irresolu- 
tion and melancholy. They are defects not in the 
heart,® but in the brain, for they take place in the 
aostoutest® natures; as in the example of Henry VII. 
of England, — there was not a more suspicious man 
nor a more stout And in such a composition® they 
^ small hurt, for commonly they are not admitted 
but with examination, whether they be likely or no; 
»bat in f«urful natures they gain ground too fast 
lliere » notihing mak« a man suspect much, more 
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than to know little; and, therefore, men should rem- 
edy suspicion by procuring to kn^ more and not 
to keep their suspicions in smother. What would 
men havc^? Do they think those they employ and 
deal with are saints? Do they not think they wills 
have their own ends, and be truer to themselves than 
to them? Therefore there is no better way to mod- 
erate suspicions than to account u)x>n such suspi- 
cions us true, and yet to bridle them as false; for so 
far a man ought to make use of suspicions, as to pro- M 
vide as if that should be true that he HUK[)ects, yet it 
may do liim no hurt. 

Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers are but 
buzzes^; but suspicions that are artificially nour- 
ished, and put into men’s heads by the tales and whis- u 
perings of others, have stings. (Vrtainly, the best 
mean t(> clear the way in this same wo<xl of suspicions, 
is frankly to conununicate them with tlie party that 
he® 8u.sjX'ct.s; for thereby he shall l)e sure to know 
more of the truth of them than he did before, andao 
withal shall make that party more circumspect not 
to give further cause of suspicion. But this would* 
not be done to men of base natures; for they, if they 
hnd themselves once suspected, will never be true. 
The Italian says, “Sospetto® licencia fede,” as ifss 
suspicion did give a passport to faith ; but it ought 
rather to kindle it to discharge itself. 
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XXXIL OF DISCOURSE 

Some in their discourse desire rather commenda- 
tion of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than 
of judgment in discerning what is true ; as if it were 
a praise to know what might be said,® and not what 
S should be thought. Some have certain common- 
places and themes® wherein they are good, and want 
variety; which kind of poverty is for the mo.st part 
tedious, and, when it is once perceived, ridiculous. 

The honourablest part of talk is to give the occa- 
losion, and again to moderate,® and pass to at)mewhat 
else; for then a man leads the dance.® It is good in 
discourse and speech of conv'ersation to vary and 
intermingle® speech of the present occasion with 
arguments, tales with reasons, asking f)f questions 
IS with telling of opinions, and jest with earnest ; for it 
is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say nf)W, to jade® 
anything too far. As for jest, there be certain things 
wUch ought to be privileged® from if ; namely, reli- 
gion, matters of state, great persons, any man’s 
ao{ffesent business of importance, and any case that 
deserveth pity.® Yet there be some that think their 
wits have been asleep, except they dart out some- 
what that is piquant and to the quick. That is a 
vein which would® be bridled : 

M ** Farce,** pner, atimalis, et fortius utere loris.** 

And generally men ought to find the difference 
between ealtnew® and Inttemeaa. Certainly, he (hat 
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hath a satirical vein, aa he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, so he had need be afraid of others’ memory. 

He that questioneth much shall learn much and 
content® much; but especially if he apply his ques- 
tions to the skill® of the persons whom he asketh,8 
for he shall give them occasion to please themselves 
in speaking, and himself shall continually gather 
knowledge. But let his questions not be trouble- 
some, for that is fit for a poser.® And let him be 
sure to leave other men their turns to speak. Nay, M 
if there be any that would reign, and take up all the 
time, let him find means to take them off and bring 
others on; as musicians use to do with those that 
dance too long galliards.® 

If you dissemble® sometimes your knowledge ofii 
that you are thought to know, you shall be thought 
another time to know' that you know not. 

S|X‘ech of® a man’s self ought to be seldom, and well 
chosen. 1 knew one was wont to saj* in scorn, “He 
must needs l)e a wise man, he sfjeaks so much of him-ao 
self.” .And there is but one case wherein a man may 
commend himself with good grace, and that is in 
commending virtue in another. espet;ially if it be such 
a virtue whereunto himself pretendeth. 

Speech of touch® tow'ards others shopld be span* 98 
ingly used ; for discourse ought to be as a held, without 
coming home to any man. 1 knew two noblemen of 
the west part of England, whereof t^ one was given 
to soofff but kept ever royal cheer in his house; the 
other would ask of Uioae that had bom at the other's!! 
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tabtei trufy^ was there never a £k>ut or dry 

blow" given?'' To wludhi the guest would answer, 
SQ^ ami such a thing passed. The lord would say 
1 thought he would mar a good dinner.” 

0 Dkoetion of speech is more than eloquence, and 
to speak agreeably" to him with whom we deal is 
more than to speak in good words or in good oitler. 
A good continued speech," without a good speech of 
interlocution, shows slowness; and a good reply, or 
ae second speech, without a good settled speech, show* 
eth shallowness and weakness. As we see in beasts, 
that those that are weakest in the courst‘ are yet 
nimblest in the turn, as it is betwixt the greyhound 
and the hare. To use too many circumstances" ere 
IB one come to the matter, is wearisome; to use none at 
all, is blunt. 


XXXIII. OP PLANT.4TIONS 

Plantations" are amongst ancient, primitive, and 
hercdcal works. When the world was young it begat 
more children, but now it is old it begets fewer; for 
sol may justly account new plantations to be the chil- 
. dzen of former kingdoms. 

1 like a plantation in a pure soil, — that is, where 
petqde are not dist^uited to the end to plant in others ; 
lor else it is rather mi extirpation than a plantation, 
s Plmiting of countiiee is like {danting cd woods, for 
sjm mmt make aoeount to lose almost twmity yean* 
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profit, and expect your xeccnapenw in the end; lor 
the {Mincipal thing that hath the destmctkm of 
most plantations hath been the base and hasty drasr*. 
ing of profit^ in the first years. It is time, speedy 
profit is not to be n^kcted, as far as may stand witht 
the gootl of the plantation, but no further. 

It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the 
scum of f>e<iple, and wicked condemned men, to be 
the people with whom you plant; anti not only sOji 
but it spoileth the plantation : for they will ever it 
live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, 
and do mischief, and s|)end victuals, and be quickly 
weaiy, and then certify® over to their country to tte 
di8cre<lit of the plantation. The people wherewith 
you plant ought to Iw gardeners, i)Ioughmen, labour* M 
ers, smiths, cari)enters, joiners, tisbermen, fowlras, 
with some few apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, and 
bakers. 

In a countrj' of plantation, first look about what 
kind of victual the country yields of its<*lf® to handtss 
as chestnuts, walnuts, pine-apples, olives, dates, 
plums, cherries, wild honey, and the like; and mdee 
use of them. Then consider what victual or esculent® 
things there are, which grow speedily and within the 
year: as parsnips, carrots, turnips, onions, radish, ai 
artichokes of Jerusalem, maize,® and the like. For . 
wheat, barley, and oats, they ask too much liJwur; 
but with pease and beans you may begin, both 
oanse they ask less labour, and iMoauae they serve 
fur meat as well as lotr 1»^. Aad< ipse iikewissii 
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eomedt a great increase, and it is a kind of meat 
Above all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit 
4>atmeal, floiu*, meal, and the like, in the beginning, 
tUl bread may be had. For beasts or birds, take 
B chiefly such as are least subject to diseases and mul- 
tiply fastest: as swine, goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, 
geese, house-dov’es, and the like. 

The victual in plantations ought to be expended 
almost as in a besi^ed town, — that is, with certain® 
10 allowance. And let the main part of the ground 
employed to gardens or corn be to a common stock, 
and to be laid in and stored up, and then deliv- 
ered out in proportion; besides some spctts of ground 
that any particular person will manure® for his own 
IB private.® 

Consider likewise what commodities the soil where 
the plantation is doth naturally yield, that they may 
some way help to defray the charge of the plantation; 
so it be not, as was said, to the untimely prejudice 
»of the main business, as it hath fared with tobacco 
in Viiginia.® Wood commonly aboundeth but too 
much, and therefore timber is fit to be one.® If 
there be iron ore, and streams whereupon to set the 
mills, iron is a brave® commodity where wood alwund- 
BBeth. Making of bay-salt, if the climate be proper 
for it, would® be put in experience. Growing silk® 
likewise, if any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch 
and tar, where store of firs and pines are, will not fail. 
So drugs and sweet woods, where they are, cannot 
Mbut yidd great soap-ashes, likewise, and other 
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things that may be thought of. But moil° not too 
much under ground, for the hope of mines is very 
uncertain, and useth to make the plants lazy in 
other things. 

For government, let it be in the hands of one, 8 
assisted with some counsel; and let them have com- 
mission to exercise martial laws, with some limita^ 
tion. And alH>ve ail, let men make that profit of 
being in the wilderness, as they have God always and 
his service liefore their eyes. I^et not the govern- it 
ment of the plantation depend upon too many coun- 
sellors and undertakers® in the countrv' that planteth, 
but Ufwn a temperate number ; and let those be 
rather nobUwen and gentlemen than merchants; 
for they ksik ever to the present gain. 18 

Let there l)e freedora.s from custom® till the planta- 
tion l)e of strength ; and not only freedom from cus- 
tom, but freedom to carr\’ their commcxiities where 
they may make their best of them.® except there be 
some .sj)ecial caus(» of caution. 88 

Cram not in |)eople by sending too fast company 
after company, but rather hearken how' they waste,® 
and send supplies proportionably ; but so as the 
number may live well in the plantation, and not by 
surcharge® be in penurj’. ss 

It hath been a great endangering to the health of 
some plantations that they have built along the sea 
and rivers, in marish® and unwholesome grounds. 
Therefore, though you begin there to avoid carriage 
and other like discommoditiee, yet build still® ratlwa 
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opwaids fnHn tfaa slafwmt thm along. It conoorn^ 
Jikewise the heal^ ol the piant«tion that they have 
igood store of salt with them, that th^r may use it in 
their victuals when it shall be necessary. 

>5 If you {dant where savages are, do not only enter* 
tain them with trifles and ginglesi^* but use them 
justly and graciously, with sufficient guard, never- 
theless; and do not win their favour by helping them 
to invade their enemies, but for their defence it is not 
riaamisB." And send oft of them over to the countiy 
that plants, that they may see a better condition 
than their own, and commend it when they return. 

When the plantation grows to strength, then it is 
time to plant with women as well as with men, that 
1ft the plantation may spread into generations, and not 
be ever pieced from without. It is the sinfullest 
thing in the world to forsake or destitute” a planta- 
tion once in forwardness; for, besides the dishonour, 
it is the guiltiness ci blood of many commiserable” 
so persons. 


XXXIV. OF RICHES 

1 CAimoT call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue. The Roman word is better, “ impedimenta,^” 
for as the baggage is to an army so is riches to virUie. 
It caxmot be spared, nor left b^nd, but it hindereth 
Sftthe march; yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth 
er distiurbeth tlm victory. 

X V Of great i^MS three ia no real ure, cacee}»t it be hi 
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dm distributton; the veet is imt eonoett." So iaitb: 
SolonMW,** “ Whm much is, there am aaany to «on> 
aume it; and what hath the owner but the eight <rf it 
with his eyes?” The personal fiuitkm in any man 
cannot reach to feel great riches”; there is a cuatodya' 
of them, or a power of dole and donative of them, or 
a fame of them, but no solid use to the owner. Do 
you nut see wliat feigned” prices are set upon httle 
stones and rarities? And wluit works of ostentation 
are uiulfTtaken. because” there might seem to beW 
some use of great riches? But then, you will say, 
they may be of use to buy men out of dangers <»* 
troubles. .\s Solomon” saith, “ Riches are as a strong* 
hold in the imagiimtion of the rich man.” But this 
is excell«‘:'.'tiy expressed, that it is in imagination, U- 
and not always in fact. For certainly great riches 
have sold more men than they have bought out 
Seek not proud riches,” but such as thou mayest 
get justly, use soberly, distrilnite cheerfully, and 
leave contentedly. Yet have no abstract nor fri*ai 
ariy contempt of them; but distinguish, as Cicero* 
saith well Kabirius Posthumas,” *in studio* mi 
amplihcandie apfiarebat, non avaritis pnedam, aed 
inatrumentum bonitati quni.’' Hearken also to 
Sokunon,” and beware <rf hasty gathering of riehestai^ 
*Qut festinat” ad divitas, non erit insmis.” llie 
poets feign that when Ptutus,” wbidh is liidiea, is 
amt from Jupiter,* he bmps, and goes (dowiy, bi^' 
when he is sent from Pluto,* he runs, and is swift «f 
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and just labour paoe riowly, but when they come by 
the death of others, as by the course of inheritance, 
teetaments, and the like, they come tiunbling upon a 
man. But it mought be applied likewise to Pluto, 
staking him for the devil. For when riches come 
from the devil, as by fraud, and oppression, and 
unjust means, they come upon speed.® 

The ways to enrich are many, and most of them 
fouL Parsimony is one of the best, and yet is not 
le innocent, for it withholdeth men from works of liber- 
ality and charity. The improvement of the ground 
is the most natural obtaining of riches, for it is our 
great mother’s blessing, the earth’s; but it is slow. 
And yet, where men of great wealth do stoop to hus- 
JSbandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly. 1 knew 
a nobleman in England that had the greatest audits 
of any man® in my time: a great grazier, a great 
sheep-master, a great timber-man, a great collier, 
a great corn-master, a great lead-man, and so of iron, 
ssand a number of the like points of husbandr>'; so as 
the earth seemed a sea to him, in respect of the per* 
petual importation. It was truly observed by one, 
that himself came very hardly to a little riches, and 
very easily to great riches. For when a man’s stock® 
ss is come to that, that he can expect the prime of mar- 
kets, and overcome® those bargains which, for their 
greatness, are few men’s money, and be partner in 
Uie industries younger men, he cannot but increase 
nisii^.® 

UN ' Thncgsins of ofdinary tiwdf ip yooatkniB in 
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honest, and furth^ed by two things chiefly, by dili* 
gence, and by a good name for good and fair dealing. 
But the guns of bargains are of a more doubtful 
nature, when men shall wait upon others’ necescdty; 
broke° by servants and instruments to draw tfaimS 
on; put off others cunningly that would be better 
chapmen®; and the like practices, which are crafty 
and naught.® As for the chopping of baigains, — 
when a man buys, not to hold, but to sell over again, 
— that commonly grindeth double, both upon the II 
seller ami ujH)n the buyer.® Sharings do greatly en- 
rich, if the hands be well chosen that are trusted. 
Usury® is the certainest means of gain, though one of 
the worst. :us that whereby a man doth eat his bread 
“ in sudore® vultus alieni,” and i)e8ides, doth plough u 
upon Sundays. But yet, certain though it be, it 
hath flaws ; for that tlie scriveners and brokers® do 
value® unsound men. to serve their own turn. 

The fortune in l)eing the first in an invention,® or 
in a privilege, doth cau.se sometimes a wond^ultt 
overgrowth in riches. a.s it was with the first sugar- 
man in the (Canaries.® Therefore, if a man can play 
the true Ic^ician,® to have as well judgment as inven- 
tion, he may do great matters, especially if the times 
be fit. He that resteth upon gains certain, shall SI 
hardly grow to great riches; and he that puts all 
upon adventures, doth oftentimes break, and come 
to poverty: it is good th^efore to guard® adventures 
wi^ ceetainties that may uphold losses. Monopolies, 
sad ooan|lUon® of wares ion resale, whiwe they aieti 
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not reetraiiiedf are great meant to enrich; e8peda% 
if ^ party ha\’e iiitel%enee what things are fike to 
iXHne mto request, and to st(we himself beforehand. 
BudMS gotten by service, though it be of the liest rise, 
ayet whra they are gotten by flattm', feediiig humours, 
and other servile conditions, they may lie placed 
amongst the worst. As for fishing for testaments 
and executorships (as Tacitus^ saith of sjeneca,** 
“Testamenta* et orbos tanquam indagine capi”), it 
■lois yet worse; by how much men submit themselves 
to mean« persons than in service. 

Believe not much them that seem to despise riches, 
for they despise them that despair of them ; and none 
worse® a'hen they come to them. Be not j)enny-wi8e; 
lariehes have wings,® and sometimes they dy away of 
themselves, sometimes they must l)e set fh'ing to 
brii^ in more. 

Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or 
to the public; and moderate portions prosper liest in 
mboth. A great estate left to an heir is as a lure to ail 
the birds of prey round about to seize on him, if he 
be not the better® stablished in years and judgm^t. 
likewise glorious® gifts and foundations are like sac- 
rifices without salt; and but the painted sepulchres 
l^of alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly. 
Therefore measure not thine advancements® by qoain- 
tity, but firame them by measure.® And defer not 
charities till <^th®; fmr cotainly, if a man we%h it 
ri^tiy, he that doth so, is ratb^ liberal of another 
Oman's tlma of his own. » 
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XXXV. OF PROPHECIES 

I MEAN not to speak of divine prophecies, iK»r ql 
heathen oracles, nor of natural predictions,** but csdy 
of prophecies that have been of certain memory and 
from liiilden caust's. Saith the Pytfaonissa** to 
Saul, “To-iuornnv thou and thy son shall be wiHiS 
me.” Homer® hath th(*se verst‘.s; 

At (ionium ' s¥tmm cujicttE dmninabitar oris* 

Hi uaii tiaroruni. et qiU uAiKK^utiir ab lllii:** 

a prophecy, a.« it seems, of the Roman Em|Mrei 
Seneca,® tlie tragetlh.ii, hath these verses: M 

*• VeiiiiMU annis" 

Secttta wris, unihus (iceamus 

Vincula rcniiii laxet. et iuitena 

Pateat lelluii, Fiphyaque noTSM 

I^etc^at orbea ; uec sit tenis H 

ritiitia Thule : ” 

a prophecy of the discovert’ of America. The -* 
daughter of Polycrates® dreamed that Jujubir* 
bathed her father, and .\pollo® anointed him: and 
it cante to ptu» that he was crucihed in an open 90 
place, where the sun made his body run with swmt, 
and the rain w:tslu‘d it. Philip of Macedcm dreamed > 
he sealed up his wife’s belly, whereby he did expound 
it that his wife should be barren; but Aristander® 
the soothsayer told him his wife wae with eUld»9i 
because meiulo not um to seal vemria that are 
A phaotdka® that appeared to M. Bmtm,® la lii 
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tent, sud to Mm, "PMUppis** iterum me videbis.” 
Tiberius® said to Galba,® “Tu quoque,® Galba, 
degustabis imperium.” In Vespasian’s® time there 
went a prophecy in the East, that those that should 
a come forth of Judea should reign over the world; 
wMch, thoxigh it may be was meant of our Saviour, 
yet Tacitus® expounds it of Vespasian. Domitian® 
dreamed, the night before he was slain, that a golden 
head was growing out of the nape of his neck; and 
M indeed the succession that followtsl him for many 
years made golden times. Henry VI.® of England 
said of Henry VII., when he was a latl, and gave him 
water, “This is the lad that .slmll enjoy the crown 
for which we strive.” When I was in France, I 
15 heard from one Dr. Pena that the queen-mother, 
who was given to curious arts, caused the king her 
husband’s nativity to be calculated under a false 
name, and the astrologer gave a judgment that he 
should be killed in a duel ; at which the queen laughed, 
9D tMnking her husband to be above challenges and duels ; 
but he was slain® upon a course at tilt, the splinters 
of the staff of Montgomery going in at his beaver.® 
'The taivial® prophecy which I heard when I was a 
child, and Queen Elizabeth was in the dower of her 
25 years, was: 

** When Hemps is sponne, 

England’s done ; 

whereby it was generally conceived that, after the 
princes had reigned wMch had the principal letters 
ssof that wcml hempe (wMch were Henry, Edward, 
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Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth), Englaiui ahould ooaaa 
to utter confusion ; which, thanks be to God, is veci* 
tied only in the change of the name, for that king’s 
style” is now no more of England, but of Britain. 
There was also another prophecy before the year ofs 
eighty-eight, which I do not well understand: 

There shall be seen upon a day, 

Iteta'eeii the Baugh and the May,* 

The black fleet of Norway. 

WHien that is come and gone, H 

Englaiiil, build houses of lime and stone, 

For after wars shall you have none.” 

It was generally conceivtHl to Ije meant of the Spanish 
fleet that came in eighty-eight; for that the King 
of Spain's surname, as they say, is Norway. TheU 
prediction of Regiomontaiuw,” 

< ictogesinius’ uctavus mirabilis nonaa,” 

was thought likewist* accomplished in the sending 
of that great flwt, l)eing the greatest in strength, 
though not in numl)er, of all that ever swam uponSi 
the .sea. A.s for Cleon’s” dream, I think it was a 
je.sf : it was that he was devoureil of a long dragon; 
and it was exjsMindtHi of a maker of sausages, that 
troubled him excmlingly. There are numbers of the 
like kind, esjiecially if you include dreams and 91 
prediction.s of a.strology. But I have set down 
these few only, of certain credit, for example. 

My judgment is that they ought all to be desinsed, 
and ought* to serve but for winter talk by the fizn- 
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fide: Dlioagli ifiim I say despised, I mean it as fot 
bsKef; lor o^tevwise llie qotre«liDg at publishing al 
Hem k in m» sort** to be desfased, for they have done 
iMKii ui^^iief, and 1 see many severe law's made to 
Ifkplieees them. That that hath given them grace, ° 
and shme credit, consisteth In three things. First, 
that men mark when they hit,° and never mark 
whoa they miss, as they do-generally al.s<j of dreams. 
The second is, that pr^ablo eonjeetures, or olweurc 
%traditions, many times turn thenjs-elves into prttphe- 
cies; while the nature of imtn, wlik h covet <‘th divina- 
tion, thinks it no pt'ril to foretell that which ind<*ed 
they do but collect; as that of Seneca’s verse. For 
BO much was then subject to denamstration, that 
tsthe globe of the earth had great parts l)eyond the 
Atlantic, which mought Vte probably conceived not 
to be all sea; and adding thereto the tradition in 
Plato’s® Timajus and his Atlanticus,® it mought 
encourage one to turn it to a pre<liction. The third 
so and last, which is the great one, is that almost all of 
them, being infinite in number, have been impostures, 
and by idle and crafty brains merely contrived and 
f^ned after the event past. 


XXXVI. OF AMBITION 

Ambition » like oholer®; which is an humour® that 
2Sinaketb man active, earnest, full of alacrityi and 
Mlhring, if it be not stopped. But if it be stoj^ied, 
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and eannot have Ms wsy« it b«Dottwt&'*kili^t>* IjM 
thnisby malign and ^rsnoilimn. Sb aal||itii^ ' ffW i 
if they find the way open fair 
get ffwward, they are rather btiaj titan dbot^unMiaj 
but if they he cheeked in their denres. tibey tieeoihea 
secret ly riif*eontent. and look upon men and BUKfcteb 
with an evil eye.® and are best pleased when tbibitga 
go backward ; which is the worst property in asMfrant 
of a prince or .state. Therefore it is good for prineiSB, 
if they u.se ambitious men, to handle it so as huey ben 
stilt progressive and not retrograde; which, because 
it cannot Im* without inconvenience, it is good not to 
use such natures at all. For if they rise not with their 
service they will take order to® make thenr sei^ice 
fall with them. . U 

But since we have said it were good not to use 
men of amhitious natures, except it be upon necessity, 
it is fit we sjieak in what rases they are of necessity. 
Go«k1 commanders in the wars must be taken, l)e they 
never sr» ambitious; for the use of their .service dis-sr 
penseth with® the rest ; and to take a soldier without 
ambition® is to pull off his spurs.® There is also great 
use of ambitious men in being screens to princes in 
matters of danger and envy; for no man will take 
that part except he lx* like a seeled® dove, that mounts 3a 
and mounts, because he cannot see about him. There 
is use also of ambitious men in pulling down the great* 
ness of any subject that overtope; as Tiberius® used 
Macro® iu the pulling down of Sejanus.® 

Sinoe, timvfore, they must be used in such ctues, ll 
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H^tUn to apeak how th^ are to be bridled. 

. There is less danger 
of tiwnLif.thoSF of mean birth, than if they be noble ; 
and if tii^ be rather harri> erf nature, than gracious 
aand popuUur; and if they be rather new raised, than 
grown etmiuiig and fort^ed in their greatness. It is 
oouited by smne a weakness in princes to have 
favourites*’; but it is, of all others, the best remedy 
agaXQSt ambitious great ones. For when the way of 
lopieaaciring and displeasuring lieth by the favourite, 
it is impossible any other should be over-great. 
Another means to curb them is to balance them by 
others as proud as they. But then there must be 
some middle counsellors to keep things steady; 
16 for without that ballast the ship will roll t(X> much. 
At the least a prince may animate and inure° some 
meaner persons to be, as it were, scourges to ambitious 
men. As for the having of them obnoxious® to ruin, if 
they be of fearful natures it may do well; but if 
»they be stout and daring, it may precipitate their 
designs and prove dangerous.® .As for the pulling 
of them down, if the affairs require it, and that 
it may not lie done with safety suddenly, the only 
way is the interchange continually of favours and 
25 disgraces; whereby they may not know what to 
expect, and be as it were in a wood. 

Of ambitions, it is less harmful the ambition to 
prevail in great things, than that other to appear 
in everything ; for that breeds confusion, and mars 
as business. But yet it is less danger to have an amr 
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bitious man stiMoc; in bttdIliMB, tll^ 
dances.** He that aeeketh to be ctfeneKt , 

able men hath a great tadc; but that' li gabd lot' 

the public. But he that plotB to be tibe %aMt 
amongst ciphers, is the decay of an whole i||pa e 
Honour hath three things in it: tihe vailttl|(|^ 
ground to do good**; the approach to khupi and 
principal persons; and the raising of a man'f OWlt 
fortunes. He that hath the best of these Inteadons 
when he aspireth, is an honest man; and that ptinoeM 
that can discern of these intentions in anothv that 
aspireth. is a wise prinee. Generally, let princes and 
states ch(K)se such ministers as are more sensible 
of** duty than of rising; and such as love business 
rather upon conscience than upon bravery**; and letu 
them discern a busy** nature from a willing mind. 


XXXVII. OF MASQUES AND TRIUMPHS 

These things are but toys** to come amongst such 
serious observations. But yet,® since princes will 
have such things, it is better they should be graced 
with elegancy than daubed with cost.® at 

Dancing to song isathingof great state and pleasiu^. 

I understand it that the song be in quire, placed 
aloft,® and accompanied with some broken music®; 
and the ditty® fitt^ to the device.® Acting in song, 
especially in^lialogues, hath ao extreme good grace:ai 
I say acting, not dancing® (for that is a mean and 
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liikd ^ 'vieleeB of the dialogue would* 
«tid lOifil^ (a bass and a tenor, no treble) ; 
iOli and tn^eal, not nioe or dainty.^ 

Sleiti} {)faieed one over against another, and 

gtafcing 4le tbiee by catehes,* anthem>wise,** give 
eMil Turning dances into figure** is a 

ddhluil^ietiriosity. And generally let it be noted that 
fibone things which 1 here set dovirn are such os do 
m^talfally take the sense, and not respect fxUty u'on- 
tSdermente. It is true the alterations of scenes, so it 
be quietly and without noise, an* things of great 
beauty and pleasure; for they feed and relieve the 
eye before it be full of the same object. liCt the 
scenes abound with light, specially colourwl and 
18 varied; and let the masquers, or any other that are 
to come down from the .'«jene,® have some motions® 
upon the scene itself b(‘fore their coining down; 
for it draw.s the eye strangely, and make.s it with 
great pleasure to desire to .soe® that it cannot perfectly 
2t aiscern. Let the songs lx* loud and ch(x*rful, an<l 
not chirpings or pulings.® I^et the masir likewise 
be sharp and loud, and well placed. Tlie colours 
that show best by candle-light are white, carnation, 
and a kind of sea-water green ; and oes,® <Mr spangs,® 
25 as they are of no great cost, so they are of most glory. 
As for rich embroideiy, it n lost and not disomied. 
Let the suits of the masquers be graceful and such as 
Beeome the person wten the visars are off; not 
after examplm of known attires — Turks, soIdieni» 
nnwriiMni, and the like. Let anti-masque^ not be 
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tong ; Uwy have bem eemniont^ M ■iaaitf 
baboons, wild man, antiques,** besoli, i q a i te s, wh^^es, 
Ethiopes, {Hgmies, turquets,* nymptto, rusticB, Cii])idB, 
statuas** movii:^, and tbe lU^ As lor angdi^ ^ is aot 
comical enough to put them in anti-maaques; Mid S4^S 
thing that is hideous, as devite, giants, k on 
side as unlit. But, chiefly, let the music ol theiB Jbe 
recreative, and with some strange changes. Some 
sweet odours suddenly coming forth, without aqy 
drops failing, are in such a company as there k steamil 
and heat, things of great pleasure and refreshment. 
Double masques, one of men, another of ladies, addeth 
state and variety. But all k nothing except the room 
be kept clear and neat. 

For justs,® and tourneys,® and barriers,® the glorksis 
of them are chiefly in the chariots wherein the chal* 
lengers make their entry ; ^specially if they be drawn 
with strange beasts, as lions, bears, camels, and the 
like; or in the devices of their entrance; or in the 
bravery® of their liveries; or in the goodly furniture ao 
of their horses and armour. But enough of these 
toya 


XXXVIII. OF NATURE IN MEN 

Nature® k often hidden, sometimes overoome, 
seldom extinguished. Force maketh nature more 
violent in tlm return; doctrine and discourse nudcethai 
nature Iqp importune®; but custom only doth alter 
end Mibdqe^nature. 
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He seeketh vktoiy ov& his natiire let him 
not set himself too great nor too small tasks; for the 
first will make him dejected by often failings; and 
the second will make him a small proceeder, though 
• by often i»evailings. And at the firet let him practise 
with helps, as swimmers do with bladders or rushes; 
but after a time let him practise with disadvantages, 
as dancers do with thick shoes. For it breeds great 
perfection, if the practice* be harder than the use. 
is Where nature is mighty, and therefore the victory 
hard, the d^rees had need be, first to stay and arrest 
nature in time, — like to him that would say over 
the four-and-twenty letters when he was angry; 
then to go less in quantity, — as if one should, in 
U forbearing wine, come from drinking healths to a 
draught at a meal; and, lastly, to discontinue al- 
together. But if a man have the fortitude and resolu- 
tion to enfranchise himself at once, that is the best : 

«*Optimus ille’’ animi vindex, Isedentis pectus 
90 Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque semel.” 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as a 
wand to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it right; 
understanding it, where the contrary extreme is no 
vice. 

» Let not a man force a habit upon himself with a 
perpetual continuance, but with some intermission. 
Foe both the pause reinf(Mrceth the new onset; and 
if a man that is not perfect be ever in practice, he 
shall as well practise his errors as his abilities, and 
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induce one habit d both; and there » no means 
to help this but by seasonable intenniBBi<»)s. 

But let not a man trust his victory over his nature 
too far; for nature will lay'* buried a great time, and 
yet revive upon the occasion or temptation. Like ass 
it was with iEsop’s** damsel, turned from a cat to a 
woman, who sat very demurely at the board’s end^ 
till a mouse ran before her. Therefore let a man 
either avoid the occasion altogether, or put himself 
often to it,® that he may be little moved with it. M 
A man’s nature is best perceived in privateness, 
for there is no affectation; in passion, for that putteth 
a man out of his precepts ; and in a new ease or experi- 
ment, for there custom leaveth him. 

They are happy men whose natures sort with® is 
their vocations; otherwise they may say, “Multum® 
incola fuit anima raea,” when they converse in® 
those things they do not affect.® in studies, what- 
soever a man commandeth upon himself, let him 
set hours for it; but whatsoever is agreeable to hisM 
nature, let him take no care for any set times; for 
his thoughts will fly to it of themselves, so as the 
spaces® of other business or studies will suffice. 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy a 
the other. 





XXXCC. OF CCSPTOM AND EDUCATION 

Men's thoughts are much according to thw in* 
t^ination^; their discourae and speeches according 
to their learning and infused opinions**; but their 
deeds are after as** they have been accustomed. And 
5 therefore, as Machiavel° well noteth, though in an 
evil-favoured® instance, there is no tru.«ting to the 
force of nature, nor to the bravery® of words, ext«pt 
it be corroborate® by custom. His instance is, that 
for the achieving of a desperate conspiracy a man 
10 should not rest upon the fierceness of any man’s 
nature, or his resolute urKiertakings, but take such 
an one as hath had his hands formerly in blood. 
But Machia\^l knew not of a friar ( 'lenient, ° nor a 
Ravaillac,® nor a Jaur^uy,® nor a Baltazar Gerard®; 
15 yet his rule hoideth still, that nature, nor the engage- 
ment of words, are not so forcible as custom. Only 
superstition is now so well advanced that men of the 
first blood® are as firm as butchers by occupation; 
and votary® resolution is made equipollent® to custom, 
20 even in matter of blood. In other things tin; predomi- 
nancy of custom is everywhere visible; insomuch as 
a man would wonder to hear men profess, protest, 
engage, give great words, and then do just as they 
have done before; as if they were dead images, and 
25 engines moved only by the wheels of custom. 

We see also the reign or tyranny of custom, what 
it is. The Indians, I mean the sect® of their wise 
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men, lay themselves qui^y upon a staeic of wood, 
and so saeiihoe themsri^ by fire. Nay, the wivca 
strive to be burned with the eorpees of th^ husbands. 
The lads of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be 
scourged upon the altar of Diana without so mueht 
as queching.'* I remember in the b^inning of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time of England, an Irish 
condemned, put up a petition to the deputy that he 
might be hanged in a with, and not in an halter, 
l)cc‘ause it had been so used with former rebels. IB 
There be monks it» Ru.ssia, for ix’nance, that will 
sit a whole night in a vessi;l of water, till they be 
engaged® with hard ice. 

•Many examples may l)e put of the force of custom, 
both ijpon mind and Ixaly. Therefore, since custom w 
is the principal magistrate of man's life, let men by 
all means endeavour to obtain gocKi ctistoms. 
tainly cu.stom is most perfect when it beginneth in 
young years; this we call education, which is, in 
effect, but an early custom. tSo we see. in languages ao 
the tongue is more pliant to all expressions and sounds, 
the joint.s are more supple to all feats of activity and 
motions, in youth than afterwards. For it is true 
that late learners caruiot so well take the ply®; 
except it be in some minds that haxie not suffered as 
themselves to fix, but have kept themselves open and 
prepared to receive continual mnendment, which is 
exc^ing rare. 

But if the force of custom simple and separate^, 
be great, tlft force of custom oopdiate and conjoined as 
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and collegiate, is far greater. For there example 
teacheth, company comforteth,** emulation quicken- 
eth, glory nuseth; so as in such places the force of 
custom is in his exaltation.** Certainly the great 
I multiplication of virtues upon human nature resteth 
upon societies well ordained and disciplined; for 
commonwealths and good governments do nourish 
virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds. But 
the misery is, that the most effectual means are now 
10 applied to the ends'* least to be desired. 


XL. OF FORTUNE 

It cannot be denied but outw’ard accidents con- 
duce much to fortune: favour, opportunity, death of 
others, occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly the mould 
of a man’s fortune is in his own hand.s. “ Falxir'* 
isquisque fortuiue .suje,’’ saith the poet.** And the 
most frequent of external causes i.s, that the folly 
of one man is the fortune of another; for no man 
prospers so suddenly as by others’ errors. “ Serpens** 
nisi serpen tem comederit non fit draco.” 

20 Overt and apparent** virtues bring forth praise, 
but there be secret and hidden virtues that bring 
forth fortune; certain deliveries® of a man’s self 
which have no name. The Spanish name, desem- 
boUura,** partly expreaseth them: when there be 
15 not stonds® nor restiveness in a man’s nature, but 
that the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels 
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of his fortune. For so Livy,® after he had described 
Cato Major® in these words, “In illo viro,® tantum 
robur corporis et animi fuit, ut quocunque loco natus 
csset fortunam sibi facturus videretur, ” falieth upon 
that, that he had versatile ingenium.° Therefore, if af 
man look sharply and attentively, he shall see fortune; 
for though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. 
The way of fortune is like the milken way in the sky, 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars, 
not seen asunder, but giving light together. So are M 
there a nuinlKT of little and scarce discerned virtues, 
or rather faculties and customs, that make men 
fortunate. The Italians note some of them, such as 
a man would little think. When they speak of one 
that cannot do amiss, they will throw it into hisia 
other conditions, that he hath “poco di matto.®” 
And, certainly, there be not two more fortunate 
properties than t<> have a little of the fool, and not 
too much of the honest. Therefore extreme lovers 
of their country or masters were never fortunate, ao 
neither can they lx;; for when a man placeth his 
thoughts without himself, he goeth not his own way. 

An hasty fortune maketh an enterpriser and re- 
mover® (the French hath it better, entreprenant, or 
remuarU); but the exercised® fortune maketh thes 
able man. Fortune is to be honoured and respected, 
and it be but for her daughters. Confidence and 
Reputation. For those two felicity breedeth; the 
first within a man’s self, the latter in others towards 
Mm. M 
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All wise men, to decline the envy° of their own 
virtues, use to ascribe them to Providence and 
tune; for so they may the better assume them, 
and besides it is greatness in a man to be the care 
S’id the high^ powers. So Caesar^ said to the pilot 
in the tempest, '"Csesarem portas,® et fortunam ejus. " 
SoSylla® chose the name of /eiit® and not of 
and it hath been noted that those that ascribe openly 
too much to their own wisdom and policy, end 
ninfortunate. It is written that Timotheus,® the 
Athenian, after he had, in the account he gave to 
the state of his government, often interlaml this 
speech, “And in this fortune had no part.” never 
prospered in anything he undertook afterward.s. 

15 Certainly there be who-se fortunes are like Homer’s® 
v'erses, that have a slide and easines.? more than the 
verses of other poets; as Plutarch® saith of Timole- 
on’s® fortune, in respect of that of Age.silau8® or 
Epaminondas.® And that this should be', no doubt 
a^it is much in a man’s self.® 

XLI. OF USURY 

Many have made witty invectives against usury." 
lliey say that it is pity the devil should have God’s 
put, which is the tithe®; that the usurer is the greatest 
Sabbath-breaker, because his plough® goeth every 
35 Sunday; that the usurer k tl» drone that Virf^l* 
speaketfa of: 

*‘IgiiaTiiiii®fiiO(Mpecnsaprmepibusaroeiit:’* 
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that the usmer bieaketb the first law that was made 
iw maokind alter the fall, which was sudm^ 
Tulttis tui coruedes paneiu tuum,” not "In sudoro'* 
vultus alien!;" that usurers should have orai:i|;»> 
tawny” bonnets, because they do judaiae”; that it isf 
against nature for money to beget money; and the 
like. I .say this only, that usury' ia a “ coneeesum” 
foopter duritiem cordis;" for since there must be 
borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of heart 
as they will not lend fretdy, usury must be permitted, u 
Some others have made suspicious” and cunning 
propositions of banks, discovery of men's estates,® 
an<l other inventions. Hut few liave spoken of usury 
usefully. It is good t4> set l)efore usthe incommodities” 
and commodities of usury, that the good may bew 
either weighed out or culled out; and warily to imto- 
vide that, while we make forth to that which is better, 
we meet not with that which is worse. 

The discommodities of usury are : — First, that 
it makes fewer merchants. For were it not for thisio 
lazy trade of usury, money would not lie still, but 
would in great part be employed upon merchandising, 
which is the vcno porto” of wealth in a state. The 
second, that it makes poor merchants. For as a 
farmer cannot husband his ground so well if he nt”i5 
at a great rent, so the merchant cannot drive bis 
trade so well if he sit at great usury. The third 
is incident to the other two; and that is the decay 
of customs” of4ungs cur states, which ebb or fiow witli 
merehaadisthg. The fourtb, that it bringeth tiiaii 
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treasure of a realm or state into a few hands. Fcmt 
the usurer being at certainties, and others at uncei^ 
tainties, at the end of the game most of the money 
will be in the box ; and ever a state flourisheth when 
awealth is more equally spread. The fifth, that it 
beats down the price of land; for the employment 
of money is chiefly either merchandising or pur- 
chasing, and usury waylays both. The sixth, 
that it doth dull and damp all industries, improve- 
ttments, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be stirring, if it were not for this slug.® The last, 
that it is the canker and ruin of many men’s estates; 
which in process of time breeds a public poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usurj’ are ; — 
15 First, that howsoever usury in some respect hin- 
dereth merchandising, yet in .some other it advanceth 
it; for it is certain that the greatest part of trade 
is driven by young merchants, upon borrowing at 
interest; so as if the usurer either call in or keep back 
90 his money, there will easue presently a great stand® 
of trade. The second is, that were it not for this easy 
borrowing upon interest, men’s necessities would 
draw upon them a most sudden undoing, in that they 
would be forced to sell their means, be it lands or 
V goods, far under foot®; and so, whereas usury doth 
but gnaw® upon them, bad markets would swallow 
them quite up. As for mortgaging or pawning, 
it will little mend the matter; for either men will 
not take pawns without use,® or if they do, they will 
islook {neoisely for the fc^iture. 1 rememb«: a 
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cruel moneyed man in the country that would say, 
“The devil take this uauiys it keeps us from for> 
feitures of mortgages and bonds.” The third and 
last is, that it is a vanity to conceive that there 
would be ordinary borrowing without profit; and 5 
it is impossible to conceive the number of inconven- 
iences that will ensue, if Ixurowing be cramped. 
Therefore to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle; 
all states have ever had it in one kind or rate, or 
other. So as that opinion must be sent to Utopia.® le 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement® 
of usury, how the discommodities of it may be best 
avoided and the commodities retained: it appears 
by the balance of commotlities an<l discommodities 
(*f usury, two things are to be reconciled. The one, a 
that the tooth of usury® be grinded that it bite not 
too much; the other, that there be left open a means 
to invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, 
for the continuing and quickening of trade. This 
cannot be done except you introdtice two several ao 
sorts of tisury, a less and a greater. For if you reduce 
usury to one low rate, it will ease the common Itorrower, 
but the merchant will be to seek for® money. .Und 
it is to be noted that the trade of merchandise, being 
the most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate ; as 
other contracts not so. 

To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly 
thus: that there be two rates of usury, the one free 
and geneial for ail; the other under license only to 
certain peraons, and in certain (daces of roendum-ai 
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dtting. First, llioi^oie, let ueury in feneral be 
reduced to five in the hundred; and let that rate be 
proclaimed to be free uid current; and let the state 
shut itself out to take** any penalty for the same. 
5 This a-ill preserve borrowing from any genial stop 
or dryness; this will ease infinite borrowers in the 
country : this will in good part raise the price of land, 
because land purchased at sixteen years’ purchase 
will 3 'ield six in the hundn^d, and somewhat more, 
JO whereas this rate of interest yields but five; this, 
by like reason, will encourage and edge** industrious 
and profitable improvements, Ix'caase many will 
rather venture in that kind than take five in the 
hundred, especially having been used to greater profit. 
IS Secondly, let there be certain persons lieensetl to lend 
to known merchants upon usury at a higher rate, 
and let it be with the cautions following. Let the 
rate be, even with the merchant himself, somewhat 
more easy than that he used formerly to pay; for 
90 by that means all borrowers shall have .some ease by 
this reformation, be he merchant or whosoever. Let 
it be no bank, or common stock, but every man be 
master of his own money. Not that I altogether 
mnlike btmks, but they will hardly be brooked in 
9ir^ard of certain suspicions. Let the state be 
answered** some small matter for the license, and the 
rest left to the lender; for if the id)atement be but 
naall, it will no whit discourage the lender. For 
he, iat examide, that took before ten or nine in the 
vhimdred, will Moner deao^ to «ght m the hundred 
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than give over hi« trade of usury, and go from certain 
gains to gains of hazard. Let these licensed lenders 
lx? in nundx*r indefinite, hut restrained to certain 
principal citit's and towns of merchandising; for then 
they will lx* hardly able to colour® other men’sa 
moneys in the country; so as the license of nine will 
not suck away the current rate of five. For no man 
will s<-nd hi.s moneys far off, nor put them into un- 
known hands. 

If it lx* ohjeetefl that this <loth in a sort authorize 10 
usury, which Indore was in siune places hut fx^nnissive; 
the answer is, that it is Ixuter to mitigate usury by 
declaration® than to suffer it to rage hy connivance. 


XLII. OF YOITH AND AGE 

A M.\N° that i.s young in years may be old in 
hours, if he have lost no time. But that happen- IB 
eth rarely. (Jenerally youth is like the first cogi- 
tations. not so wi.se as the second. For there is a 
youth in thoughts as well as in ages. And j'et the 
invention of young men is more lively than that of 
old; and imaginations stream into their minds ao 
better, and. as it were, more divinely. 

Natures that have much heat, and great and violent 
desires and perturbations, are not ripe for action 
till they have paased the meridian of their years: 
as it was with Julius Cjesar^and Septimius S<.?verus,® 35 
of the latter of whom it is said, “Juventutem* egit 
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erroribus, imo furoribus, plenam. " And yet® he was 
the ablest emperor, almost, of all the list. But 
reposed natures may do well in youth, as it is seen in 
Augustus C»sar,° Cosmus® Duke of Florence, Gaston 
#de Fois,® and others. 

On the other side, heat and vivacity in age is an 
excellent coinp(xsition° for business. Young men are 
fitter to invent than to judge*, titter for execution 
than for counsel, and fitter for new projt'cts than for 
lOsettled business. For the exjx*rienee of age. in things 
that fall within the compass of it. direeteth them, but 
in new thing.s abuseth them.® 

The errors of young men are the ruin of business; 
but the errors of aged men amount l)ut to this, — 
15 that more might have lx*en done, or sooner. Young 
men, in the conduct and manage® of actions, embrace 
.more than they can hold; stir more than they can 
quiet; fly to the end, witliout consideration of the 
means and degrees; pursiu* .some few principlw, 
as which they have chanced u|x)n, alwurdly; care not 
to® innovate, which draw.s unknown inconveniences; 
use extreme remedies at first®; and, that which doub- 
leth all errors, will not acknowledge or retract them; 
like an unready® horse, that will neither stop nor turn. 
35 Men of age object too much, consult too long, 
adventure too little, repemt too sckiii, and seldom 
drive business home to the full period,® but content 
themselves with a mediocrity of success. 

Certainly it is good to compound eraploymente 
aoof both** : for that will be good for the present, because 
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the virtues of either age may correct the defects of 
both ; and good for sucoessioD,° that young men may 
learners, while men in age are actors; and, lastly, 
rood for extern® accidents, because authority follow- 
,‘th old men. and favour and popularity, youth. 5 
But. for the moral part, perhaps, youth will have 
the pre-eminence. a.s age hath for the politic. A 
cert.'iin Rabbin® ujxm the text. “Your young men® 
.shall .see vi.‘*i<*ns, and your old men shall dream 
drt'anis.” inferix*th that young men are admitted le 
nearer to (J<h1° than old, l»ecause vision is a clearer 
revelation than a <lreatn. And certainly the more a 
man <lrinkoth of the world, the more if intoxicateth ; 
and age doth pix)fit rather in the powers of under- 
sfaialing. than in the virtues of the will and affections, is 
There l)e some have an over-early ripeness in 
their years, which fadeth Ivtinies. The.se are, first, 
such JUS have brittle wits, (he edge whereof is soon 
turned: such as was Hermogencs.® the rhetorician, 
whose twioks are exceeding subtile, who afterwards ao 
waxnl stupid. A second sort is of those that have 
some natural tli.s|V)sition.s which have better grace 
in youth than in age; such as is a fluent and luxuriant 
sfieech, which liecomes youth well, but not age. 
So Tully® saith of Hortensius,® “ Idem numebat,® 25 
neque idem decebat.” The third is of such as take 
too high a strain at the first, and are magnanimous 
more than tract of years can uphold ; as was Scipb 
Africanus;*®^ j)f whom Livy® saith in effect, “Ultima® 
primis oe^bant” M 
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XLIII. OF BEAUTY 

VnmJE® is like a rich stone, best plwn set; and 
surely virtue is best in a body that is comely, though 
not of delicate features, and that hath rather dignity 
of presence than beauty of as})ect. Neither is it 
Balmost® seen that very beautiful persons are otherwise 
of great virtue; as if Nature were rather busy not 
to err, than in labour to produce excellency. And 
therefore they prove accomplishetl. but not of great 
spirit,® and stud}'’ rather Ijehaviour than virtue. But 
10 this holds not alway.s: for Augustus (’a‘.sar,® Titus 
Vespasianus.® Philip le lie! of France.® Edward IV. 
of England,® Alcibiades of Athens.® Lstnae! the .Sophy® 
of Persia, were all high and great spirits, and yet the 
most beautiful men of their times. In l)eauty, that 
15 of favour® is more than that of colour®; and that of 
decent and gracious motion, more than that of favour. 
That is the best part of beauty which a picture cannot 
express, — no, nor the first sight of the life. There 
is no excellent beauty that hath not some strange- 
aoness in the proportion, k man cannot tell whether 
Apelles® or Albert Diirer® were the more® trifler; 
whereof the one would® make a personage by geo- 
metrical proportions; the other, by taking the best 
parts out of divers faces to make one excellent, 
as Such personages, 1 think, would please nobody but 
the painter that made them. Not but 1 think a 
painter may make a better face than ever was: but 
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he must do it by a kind of felicity, as a musician that 
maketh an excelient air in music, and not by rule. 

A man shall see faces that,® if you examine them part 
by part, you shall find never a go<xi, and yet altogether 
do well. If it 1)0 tnie that the principal part® of 5 
beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel 
though persons in years seem many times® more 
amiable: ‘‘ Pulchroruin® autumnus pulcher;” for 
no youth can Is? comely but by pardon,® and con- 
sidering the youth as to make up the comeliness, ll 
Beauty is as summer fruits, which are eas.v to corrupt 
and cannot last; and, for the most part, it makes a 
dissolute youth, and an age a little out of countenance; 
but yet certainly, again, if it light well,® it maketh 
virtues shine atid vices blush. ll 


XLIV. OF DEFORMITY 

Deformed {x*r.son.s are commonly even with nature; 
for as nature hath done ill by them, so do they by 
nature, Ix’ing for the most part, as the Scriptir^ 
saith, “void of natural affection;” and so they have 
their revenge of nature, (’ertainly there is a consent ai 
between the Inxly and the mind, and where nature 
erreth in the one she ventureth in the other: “Ubi 
peccat® in uno, {)ericlitatur in altero. ” But because® 
there is in man an election touching the frame of his 
mind, and a necessity in the frame of his body, theai 
stars of natural inclination are sometimes objured 
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by the sun of discipline and virtue. Therefore it h 
good to consider of deformity, not as a 8ign,° which is 
more deoeivable; but as a cause which seldom faileth 
of the effect. 

6 Whosoever hath anything fixe«l in his person that 
doth induce contempt, hath also a perfietual spur® 
in himseif to rescue and deliver hiin.self from scorn. 
Therefore all deformed i)erson3 are extreme bold: 
first, as in their own defence, as l>eing cxp«i8etl to 
wscom; but in process of time, by a general habit. 
Also it stirreth in them indtjstrv, and ee}>ecially of 
this kind, to watch ami f>l>serve the weakiif'ss of others, 
that they may have somewhat to repay, .\gain, in 
their sujjeriors it qtiencheth J<>aiou.sy towurd.s them, as 
isperaons that they think they may at pleasure despise; 
and it layeth their competitors and emulators ask>ep, 
as never believing they should Ix' in }X)s.sibility of 
advancement, till they see them in posse.ssion. So 
that, upon the matter,® in a great wit® deformity 
aais an advantage to rising. 

Kings in ancient times, an<l at this present in some 
countries, were wont to put great trust in eunuchs; 
because tliey that are enviou.s towards all. are more 
obnoxious® and officious® towarils c»ne. But yet their 
85 trust towards them hath rather lx:en as to gcxx! spials® 
and good whisperers than good magistrates and 
officers. And mtich like is the reason® of defonned 
persons. Still® the ground is, they will, if they be 
of sinrit, seek to free themselves from scorn; wldefa 
asmust be either by \’irtue or midioe. And, tiber^ont 
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let it not be marvelled if sometimes they prove 
excellent persons, as was Agesilans,^ Zanger** the son 
of 8olyman,® vEsop,® tJasca® President of Peru; and 
Socrates** may go likewise amongst them, w'ith others. 


XLV. OF BUILDING 

Hoi’sf-s are built to live in, and not to look on®;# 
therefore lot use Ijo preferred l)eff)re uniformity,® 
except when* lM>th niav In* had. Ix*aYe the goodly 
fabrics of liouist's for Ijeauty only,® to the enchanted 
palaces of tlu* fKK'ts, who lujild them with small 
cfwt. He that build', a fair hou.M* upon an ill seat,®M 
coininittcth hitn.self to prison. Neither do I reckon 
it an ill .seat only where the air Is unwholesome, 
but likewise where the air is unequal; as you shall 
.sec many tine si'at.s, M*t u|x>ti a knap® of ground, 
envir«in<*«l with liiglwr hills roinifi alxutt it; whereby as 
the heat of the sun is jx-nt in. and the wind gath- 
ereth as in troughs, .so as you shall have, and that 
suddenly, a.s great diversity of heat and cold as if you 
dwelt in several places. Neither is it ill air only 
that tnaketli an ill 8«*at, but ill ways.® ill markets, ao 
and, if you will consult with .Moinus,® ill neighbours. 

I 8;K*ak not of many more: want of water; want of 
wotni, shade, and shelter; want of fruitfuiaess, and 
mixture of grounds of several natures; want of 
prtiapect; want of level grounds; want of places at si 
HORM near distance for sports of hunting, hawking. 
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and races; too near the sea, too remote; hannm 
(not) the commodity® of navigable rivers, or the 
discommodity of their overflowing; too far off 
from great cities, which may hiruJcr business; or 
5too near them, which lurcljcth® ail provisions, and 
maketh eveiyihitjg dear; where a man hath a great 
living laid together, and where lu* is scant<H.l : — all 
which, as it is imfXKSsible, |H‘rhaps. to hnd together, 
so it is good to know tijcm. and think of them, that 
10 a man may take as many as he can: an<l if he have 
several dwellings, that he sort° them so. that what 
he wanteth in the one he may find in the other. 
Lucullus® answere<l I*om}K*y° well, who, when he saw 
his stately galleries, and nK)ms so l.irge and light- 
13 some,® in one of his houses, said, "Surely an excel- 
lent place for .summer, but how lio you in winter?’’ 
Lucullus answered. "Why, do you not tliink me as 
wise as sf>nie fowl are, that ever cliatige their ulxsle 
toward.s the winter?” 

30 To pass from the seat to the hou.se it.self, we will 
do as Cict^ro® doth in the orator’s art, wlio writes 
book-s “I)e Oratore,” and a Ixiok he entitles "Ora- 
tor:” w'hereof the former deliv<*rs the i)reeepla of 
the art, and the latter the fxjrfection. We will 
25 therefore descrilie a princely palace, making a brief 
model thereof. For it is strange to 8(*e, now in 
Europe, such huge buildings as the Vatican® and 
Escurial® and some others lx;, and yet scarce a very 
fair room in them. 

10 First, thCTefore, I say, you cannot have a perfect 
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palaco, except you have two several® sides: a side 
for the banquet.® as Is spoken of in the book of 
Hester®; and a side for the household, — the one for 
feasts and triunjphs,® and the other for dwelling. I 
understand Isith these sides to Is* nftt only returns,®# 
but part.s of th<* front; aiul to lie uniform without, 
though .sev»*rnlly partitionofj within; and to be on 
l>oth .sides of a great and stately tower, in the midst 
of th«‘ front, that as it wer<* joineth them together 
on either haiul. I would have on the side of the ban- II 
quet, in front. «ine <itily go«Mlly nsmi above stairs, 
of sfHiie forty f«»ot high; and under it a rr»om for a 
dn's.sing or preparing place, at times of triumphs. 
On the other side, which is the household side, I 
wish it divahvl at the first into a hall and a chapel, la 
with a fiartition Ix'twwn, l)oth of g<K)<l state and big- 
ne.s.s; and tho.s(> not to go all the length, but to have 
at the farther end a winter atul a summer parlour, 
lK)th fair. ,\nd under tlies<‘ n)onLs a fair and laige 
cellar sunk under ground; and likewi.se some privy a# 
kitehen.s, with btitterh^ and pantries, and the like. 

As for the tower. I would have it two stories of eigh- 
teen foot high apiece, alM)ve the two wings; and a 
gcMxll}' h*atls® ufxin the top, railed, with statuas 
inter{)o.sed° ; and the same tower to be divided into 3# 
rooms, as shall be thought fit. The stairs Ukew^ 
to the upper rooms, let them lx* upon a fair open 
newel,® and finely railed in with images of wood east 
into a brass colour; and a very fair landing-place 
at topj, But this to be. if you do not point® anyai 
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of the lower rooms for a dining-place of servants^ 
for otherwise you shidl° have the serx'ants’ dinner 
after your own, for the steam of it will come up m 
in a tunnel. And so much for the front. Only I 
B understand the height of the first stairs to be sixteen 
foot, which is the height of tlie lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to a fair court, but 
three sides of it of a far lower l)uii(ling than the 
front. And in all the four corners of that court, 
safair staircases east int(»° tiirret.s on the outside,” and 
not within the row of buildings theni-selves; btit 
those towers are not to l)e of the height of the front, 
but rather proiX)rtionable to the lower building. 
Let the court not Ije paved, for that strikcih up a 
isgieat heat in summer, and much cold in winter; 
but only some side alleys.” with a cros.s.° and the 
quarters to graze,” l)eing kept shoni, but not t<Mi near 
shorn. The row of retttm on the Iwinquet side, let 
it be ail stately gallerie.s; in which galleri(*s let there 
»be three, or five, fine cupolas in the length of it, 
placed at equal distance, and fine eolourtsl windows 
<rf several works. On the hoasehold side. chan»l)ers 
of presence” and ordinary entertainments, with .some 
bed-chambers; and let all three sides be a double 
25 bouse,” without through lights on the sides, that 
you may have rooms from the sun, both for fore- 
noon and afternoon, ('ast” it also that you may 
have roon» both for summer and winter; shady for 
summer, anti warm for winter. You shall have 
msometimes fair houses so full of glass, that one can- 
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not tell where to become® to be out of the sun or eold 4 
For embowed windows® I hold them of good use (in 
cities, indeed, upright do i)etter, in respect of 
uniformity towartls the street), for they be pretty 
retiring plac<‘M for conference; and besides, tjieys 
keep both tiie wind attd sun off, for that which would 
strike alnutst through tiu‘ nMiin doth scarce pass the 
window. Hut let tliein In* l)Ut few. four in the court, 
on the .sidt's only. 

B<*yoj»d this court let there lie an inward court, II 
of the same square ami height, which is to be en» 
vironcnl with the gartlen on all sides: and in the 
inside cloisterml on ail sides ujxin dtwnt and beau- 
tiful arches, as high ns the first story. On the undor 
Htorj'. towards the garden, let it lx* turned to a grotto, 11 
or place of shmle or e‘«tivatii>n. ami only liave open- 
ing and window*, towanls the gaolen; and lie level 
upon the floor, no whit .-unk under ground, to avoid 
all (lumpi.shnes.s. Ami let there be a fountain, or 
some fair work of statuas. in the midst of this court, as, 
ami to Ih' paved’ as tlu' other court was. These 
Iniiidings to lx- for privy lodgings on Ixith sides, and 
the end for privy galleries; whereof you must fore- 
see,® that one of them lx* for an infirmary, if the 
fuinee or any special person .should be sick, with a 
chambers, bed-ehamber. anfcwwcra,® and reoamcro,® 
joining to it. This upon the second story. Uptm 
the ground-8tor>’,® a fair gallery, open, upon pillars; 
and upon the third story,® likewise, an open gi^ery 
upon pillaw, to take the prospect and freshness of th«ii 
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garden. At both comers of the further side, by way 
of return, let there be two delicate or rich cabineta, 
daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with cr>'stal- 
line glass, and a rich cupola in the midst; and all 
Sother el^ancy that may be thought uim>u. In the 
upper galleiy, too, I wish that there may Ik*, if the 
place will yield it. some fountains nmninp in divers 
places from the wall, with some fine av<»idaiift>s.® 
And thus much for the model of the ikiIju-c, save 
10 that you must have, before you come to the front, 
three court.s: a green court plain, with a wall about 
it; a second court of the same,® but more ganii.shed, 
with little turrets, or rather embellishments, upon 
the wall; and a thinl court, to make a square with 
Uthe front, but not to built,® nor yet enclosed with 
a naked wall, but enclos<*d with terraces, leaded alf>ft, 
and fairly garnished, on the three sides; and clois- 
tered on the inside with pillars, and not with arches 
below. As for offices, let them stand at <liat.ance, 
aawith some low galleries to pa.s.s from them to the 
palace itself. 


XLVI. OF GARDENS 

God Almighty first planted a garden®; and, in- 
deed, it is the purest® of human pleasures. It is 
the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man, with- 
Bout which buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
works; and a man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to civility® and elegancy, men come to build 
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stately sooner than to garden hnely, as if gardening 
were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in the royal 
ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens for 
all the months in the year; in which, severally, 
things of Ijeauty may be then in seascm. For Deoem-S 
ber and Januaiy, and the latter part of November, 
you must take such thing.s as are green all winter: 
holly, ivy. bays. junipcT, (•ypr«*s,s- ton's, yew, pineapple 
to'c.s,® lir-tret's, ros<*rmiry, lavender. jH'riwinkle (the 
white, the purple, and the blue), germander, flags, U 
orangt'-tre<'s. lemon-tn'es. aixd myrtle.s (if they be 
8toved°), and sweet marjoram, warm set.® There 
followeth fi>r the latter part of January and 
February. tl»e mezerion-tree, which then blossoms; 
crociw vernus. ixith the yellow and the grey; prim-M 
ro.ses. anemones, the early tulip, hyaeinthus orien- 
talis, cliamairis, fritellaria. For March, there come 
violets, siH'eialiy the single Ixliie, which are the 
earliest; the yellow dafTxxlil, tla* daisy, the almond- 
tree in blos.som. tlie jx'ach-tree in blo.ssom, the cor-ao 
neliun-tre«* in blossom, swx'ct-briar. In April follow' 
the double white violet, the wallflower, the stock 
gilliHower, the cow.slip, flower-xle-luce.s and lilies of 
all natures, ro.senxary-flowers, the tulip, the double 
peony, the pale daffodil, the French honeysuckle, as 
the cherrj'-tree in blossom, the damascene and plum- 
trees in blos.som, the whitethorn in leaf, the lilac- 
tree. In May and June come pinks of all sorts, 
specially the blush pink; roses of all kinds except 
the musJlf, which comes later; honeysuckles, straw- as 
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berries, bugloss, columbine, the French mwigold, 
flos AMcanus, cherr>*-tree in fruit, ribes,** figs in 
fruit, rasps, vine-flowers, lavender in flowers, the 
sweet satyrian,® with the, white flower, herba nius- 
ftcaria, liliura convallium, the apple-tree in blossom. 
In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, musk-toees, 
the lime-tree in blossom, early j^ars and plums in 
fruit, ginnitings, quadlins. In August eome plums 
of all sorts in fruit, pears. apricock.s, barlierries, fil- 
H) herds, musk-melonn, monkshoods of all colours. In 
September come graj^es, apples, poppies of all colours, 
peaches, melocotones,® nectarines, cornelians, war- 
dens, quinces. In Octoljer, and the lK‘ginning of 
Novwnber, come services, medlars, bullaces, roses 
laeut or removed to come late, hollyoaks, and such 
like. These particulars are for the climate of Lon- 
don; but ray meaning Ls perceived, that you may 
have ver perpetuum° as the place affords. 

And because the breath of flowers i.s far sweeter 
sain the air (where it comes and go(‘S like the warbling 
of music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that delight than to know what l>e the flowers 
and plants that do best perfume the air. Roses, 
damask and red, arc fast® flowers of their smells, so 
SB tihat you may walk by a whole row of them, and find 
notbiiag of their sweetness; yea, though it be in a 
morning’s dew. Bays likewise yield no smell as tb^ 
grow; rosemary little, nor sweet marjoram. That 
tR^bich, above all others, fields the sweetest smell in 
#0 the air is the violet, specially the white double violeti 
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which comes twice a year, about the middle of Aiwil, 
and about Bartholoinew<tide.*’ Next to that is the 
musk-rose®; then the straw'beirj' leaves dyiiq;, with 
a most excellent cordial smell ; then the flower of the 
vines, — it is a little dust, like the dust of a bent,®s 
which grows upon the cluster in the first coming forth; 
then sweet-briar; then wallflowers, which are veiy 
delightful to lx‘ set under a parlour or lower chamber 
wiiwlow; then |)inks and gilliflowers. speciall,v the 
matted pink and clove gillifluwer; then the flowers M 
of the liuic-trcc; then tiie honeysuckles, so they be 
somewhat afar olT. Of l)ean-rtowers I speak not, 
because they are held flowers. lUit tho.se which per- 
fume the air most delightfully, not parsed by as tlie 
rest, l)ut Ijoing tro<jtleii u|M)n and crashed, are three; w 
that is. Imrnet, wiid thyme, and waiermints; there- 
fore you are to .set whole allev.s® of them, to have 
the pl<>asure wh<‘n you walk or tread. 

For® gardeiLs (s|X‘akiiig of those wiiieh are indeed 
prince-like, as we hav(‘ doiu' of Iniildings). the con-M 
tents ought not well to 1 m' under thirty acres of 
ground, and to In* divide<l into three parts: a green 
in the entrance, a heath or desert in the going forth, 
and the main garden in the miiist, besides alley's on 
both side.s. And 1 like well that four acres of ground 91 
be assigned to the green, six to the heath, four and 
four to either side, and twelve to the main garden. 
The green hath two pleasures ; the one, because noth- 
ing is mom pleasant to the eye than gre«i grass kept 
fi^y diom; the other, because it will give you aM 
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fair alley in the midst, by which you may go in front 
upon a stately hedge, which is to enclose the garden. 
But because the alley will lx? long, and, in great heat 
of the year or day, you ought not to buy the shade 
.%in the garden by going in the sun through the green, 
therefore you are,' of either side the green, to plant 
a covert® alley upon carpenter’s work, alxuit twelve 
foot in height, by which you may go in shad** into the 
garden. As for the making of knot.s® or figures with 
lodivers coloure<l earths, that they nmy lie under the 
windows of the hou.<i‘ on that side which the garden 
stands, they Ix' but toy.H°: you may se«' as gcKsl sights 
many times in tarts. The garden is Ix'st tf> lx* .square, 
encompasse<l on all tlx* four sides with a stately 
19 arched hetlge®; the arches to lx? uiK)n pillars of car- 
penter’.s work of .scmie ten foot high, and .si.x fwt 
broad, and the .spaces Ix'twixuj of the satne dimen- 
sion with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches 
let there l)e an entire® hedge of some four foot liigh, 
wframed also ufKJU car|x*nter's work: ami u[X)n the 
upper hedge, over every arch, a littk* turret with a 
belly, enough to receive a cage of birds; and over 
every space between the arches some other little 
fSgure, with broad plates of round coh«ire<l glass, gilt 
25 for the sun to play upc>n. But this hwlge I intend 
to be rmsed upon a bank, not steep but gently slope,® 
of some six foot, set all with flowers. Also, I under- 
stand that this square of the garden should not be 
the whole breadth of the ground, but U) leave on 
IS either side ground enough for diversity of side alleys, 
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unto which the two covert alleys of the green may 
deliver you. But there mast lx* no alleys with hedges 
at either end of this great enclfwure: not at the 
hither end. for letting® your prcwpect upon this fair 
hetige from the grt*en: nf)r at the further end, for 5 
letting yotir pro.«fieet from the hedge, through the 
arches, u[H»n the heath. 

F‘»»r the ordering of the ground within the great 
he<lge, I leav»* it to variety <»f device; advising, never- 
theless, that wliafs(HMcr form you cast it into, first 14 
it Ihj not too husy'^ <ir full of work. Wherein I. for my 
part, do not like images cut *nit in junilk*r or other 
garden sttiff. — they l>e for children. Little low 
luslgt's round like w«*lt.s,® with .some pretty pyramids, 

I like well ; ami in some places, fair columns upon U 
frames <tf cjirjH*nter‘s work. 1 woidd also have the 
alleys spacious and fair. You may have closer 
alleys uism the side grounds, but none in the main 
garden. 1 wish also, in tin* very middle, a fair mount, 
with thns* ascents and alleys, enough for four to 94 
walk abreast; which I would have to lie perfect 
circles® without any bulwarks or einlHMwments; and 
the whole mount to Ik* thirty hmt high; and some 
fine banqueting hous<*, with some chimneys® neatly 
cast, and without t«K> nnich glass. 91 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and refresh* 
ment ; but pools mar all, and make the garden un- 
wholesome, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains 
1 intend te be of two natures: the one that sprink- 
leth or spouteth water; the other a fair receipt® of at 
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wttter of some thirty or forty foot square, but with* 
out fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, the oroa* 
ments of images gilt, or of marble, which are in use^ 
do well; but the main matter is sc> to convey the 
8 water as it never stay either in the lx>wls or in the 
cistern, that the water be never by rest discoloured 
green or red, or the like, or gather any mossiness 
or putrefaction, liesides that, it is to Iw* cleansed 
every day by the hand. Also some steps up to it, and 
lOsome fine pavement alx>ut it. ilotli well. .As for the 
other kind of fountain, which we may call a bathing 
pool, it may admit much curiosity and l)eauty, where- 
with we will not trouble ours<dves: as that the Iwittom 
be finely paved, and with images; the suit's likewise; 
Uand withal emljellishetl with coloured glavs, and such 
things of lustre ; encompasseti also with fine rails of 
low statuas. But the main point is (he .same which 
we mentionetl in the former kiiul of fountain; which 
is, that the water be in pcrjjetual motion, fed by a 
aowater higher than the pool, and delivertid into it by 
fair spouts, and then discharged away undergrouttd 
by some equality of bores® that it stay little. And 
for fine devices of arching water without spilling, and 
making it rise in several forms (of feathers, drinking 
SUglasses, canopies, and the like), they l)e pretty things 
to lode on, but nothing to health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third pent of our 
^t, 1 wish it to be framed, as much as may be, to 
a natural wildtMss. Trees, 1 would have none in it, 
8»but some thiokets made only of sweet-briar and 
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hone^ckle, and some wild vine amongst; and the 
ground set with violets, strawberries, and {nrimroees, 
for these are sweet and prosper in the shade; and 
these to be in the heath here and there, not in any 
ordts'. I like also little heaps in the nature of mole-a 
hills, mich as are in wild heatlis, to be set, some with 
wild thyme.® some with pinks, some witli germander, 
that give's a H(iw<'r ihe eye, .some with peri- 
winkle, some with vioU'ts. some with strawljerries, 
.some with eow,slif)s. si»me with daisies, some withjfl 
ral roses, some with lilium convallium, some with 
sweet williams hnI, .some with l>ear's foot, and the 
like low flower.H, lieiug withal swet't and sightly. Part 
of which heafis to Ih; with standards of little buslws 
pricktHi® lijsm their top. and part without. TbeM 
standards t«i Ih* rosi's. jmiifH'r, holly, Itarberries (but 
here and there, U'cniise of the smell of their blossom), 
re«l currants, poost'lK rries, rosi'inary, liays, sweet- 
briar, ami such like; but ihes<‘ stuiularcls to be kept 
w'ith cutting that tliey grow not out of course.® n 
For the side grounds, you are to fill them with 
variety of alley.s private, to give a full shade, some 
of them, wlu^re.s«H?A er the sun lx*. You are to frame 
some of them likewise for shelter, that when the wind 
blows sharp you may walk as in a gallery. And thoaeSB 
alleys must be likewise hedged at both ends to keep 
out tlie wind, and these closer alleys must be ever 
finely gravelled, and no grass, because of going wet.® 

In manyDf these alleys, likewise, you are to set fruit 
trees of all sc^, as well upon Uie wdb as in M 
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And this would* be generally observed, that the bon 
ders wherein you plant your fruit trees be fair and 
large, and low, and not steep; and set with fine 
flowers, but thin and sparingly, lest they deceive* 
s Uie trees. At the end of l)oih t he si«ie ground.s I would 
have a mount of .some pretty height ; leaving the wall 
of the enclosure breast high, to hntlc abroad into the 
fields. 

For the main ganlcn, I do lutt deny but there 
loshould be .some fair alley.**. rang«sl on both sidt's with 
fruit trees, and .some pretty tufts of fruit trees, and 
arbours with seats .s<‘t in some de<t*nt order; but thes(‘ 
to be by no mean.s .•*et too thirk. but to leave the 
main garden so as it lx* not eios<‘, but the air open and 
ufree. For as for shade. I woukl have you rest* upon 
the alleys of Ute .side ground.s. there to walk, if you 
be disposetl, in the heat of the year or day; but t** 
make account that the nmin ganleti Is for the more 
temperate parts of the year, and in the heat of sum- 
aamer for the rnoniing and the evening, or overcast 
days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they lx* of 
that largeness as they may lx* turhsl, atul have living 
plants and bushes set in them, that the binls may 
at have more scope and natural nestling, and that no 
foulness appear in the floor of the aviar>'. 

So I have made a platform* of a jtrintrely garden, 
partly by precept, partly by drawing, not a model, 
but some general lines* of it; and in this I have 
aospared for no coet. But it is nothing for great 
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princes, that for the most f>art taking advice with 
workmen, with no lens cost «*t their things together; 
and sometimes atid statiias and such things for state 
and magnificence, but nothing to the true pteasure 
of a garden. f 


XLVII. OF XEfiOTI.ATIXG 

It is generally iietter to »leal l*y sjjccch than by 
letter, and f»y tlie n«‘<lia<ion° of a thirtl than by a 
man’s self. Ix-tter.*< an* c«hsI when a man would 
draw an an.swer l>y h-tter bark again: or when it may 
serve for a man's justifieation afterwanls to prcaluceii 
his own letter: or where it may U* tlanger® to !«• in- 
terrupt<*<i or heard by {iierc*s. To deal in |a*rson is 
gtKsI when a man's face® l>r«Msicth rcgjuxl, as com- 
monly with inferiors: or in tender® cjises, where a 
man's eye ujxin the e(nmtcnance of him with whomM 
he 8jx*aketh may give him a direction how far to go; 
and generally where a man will rewrve to himself 
lilK’rty, either to disav«»w° or to exjKumd.® 

In choice of instrument.s it is Iiettcr to chome men 
of a plainer sort,® that are like to do that that is com-ao 
mitted to them, and to n^port back again faithfully 
the success,® than tho.se that are cunning to contrive 
out f)f other men's business .sr»me\vhat to grace them- 
selves, and will help® the matter in report- for satis- 
faction sake. I'se also such persons as affect® the si 
business wherein they are employed, for that quicken- 
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eth Qitioh; and sueh as u<p fit for the matter; as bold 
men for expostulation, fair-spoken men fm* persuasion, 
crafty nwn for inquiry and observation, froward and 
idsnird** men for business that doth not well bear out** 
sitself. Use also such as have Ix^n lucky and prevailed 
before iu things wherein you have employetJ them; 
for that breeds confklence, and they will strive to 
maintain their prescription.** 

It is better to sound a jierson with whom one 
lodeals, afar off, than to fall upon the imiiit at first; 
except you mean to surprise him by some short 
question. It is Ijetter dealing with men in apfxdite,** 
than with thfxse that are w’here they would lie. If 
a man deal with another ufxm conditions, the start** 
IS or first performance Is all ; which a man cannot reason- 
ably demand, except either the nature of the thing be 
such which must go before ; or else a man can persuade 
the other party that he .shall .still need him in some 
other thing; or else that he lie counttxl the honester 
soman. 

All practice** is to discover or to work. Men 
discover** themselves in trust, in pa.ssion, at un- 
awares; fmd of necessity, when they w'ould have 
aomew^t done, and cannot find an apt pretext. 
0 If you would work any man,** you must either know 
his nature and fashions, and so lead him; or hia 
mida, and ao persuade him; or his weakness and 
diaadvantagea, and so awe him; or those that have 
intxawst in him, and so govern him. In dealing with 
meunniqg penons, we must ever consider their ends 
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to interpret** their speeches; and it is good to say 
littJe to them, and that which they least look lor. 
In ail negotiations of difficulty a man may not 
look to sow and reap at once, but most prepare 
business, and so ripen it by degrees. § 


XLVIII. OF FOLI.OWER.S AND FRIENDS 

Costly followers an' not to i>e liked; lest «'hile 
a man niuketh his tniin° longer he inaketh his wings 
«h<irter. I rwkon to Ik* e<i!»tly not them alone w’hieh 
chiu-ge the purse, btit which are weansoine and tm- 
fKirtune^' in .suits. Onlinar>' followers ought tow 
challenge® no higher nuMlitions than countenance, 
recoinniendatioii. atul protection from wrongs. Fac- 
tiou.s followers an* worse to lie liked, which foihnt' 
not ujHin affection to him with whom they range 
themselves. Init nfKnulisconti'ntinent conceiv'ed against w 
some «>ther: whcreu|Kin <‘onimon!y ensueth that ill 
intelligence’ that we may many limt's see between 
great jicrwtuages, l.ikewiw' glorious® followers, who 
make ihems<»lv('s as tnmipets of the eommendation 
of those they follow, are full of ineouveiiience; for* 
they taint business tiirough want of secreev, and 
they export honoiw® from a man. and make hun 
a return in envy. Then? is a kind of foUowers fike* 
wise which are dangerous, being indeed espials,** 
which inquire the secrets of the house, and bear tatesi 
of themlq^othiMB. Yet such meu maiiy tunes are in 
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great favour, for they are officioiw,® and roramonl; 
exchange tales. The following by certain estates® 
of men answerable to that which a great person him- 
self professeth (as of soldiers to him that hath been 
a employed in the wars, and the like) hath ever l)een a 
thing civil,® and well taken even in monarchies, so it 
be without too much pomp® or jH»pnlarity. Hut the 
most honourable kind of following is, to Is* h>llow(H] us 
one that apprehendeth to® advance virtue and de.‘«*rt 
loin all sorts of persoms. Anti y«*t wlien- there* Is no 
eminent odds in sufliciency. it is U'tter to take with 
the more passable® than with tin* n»)re able. And 
besides, to speak truth, in ba.st* time.s active men are 
of more use than virtuotw.® It Is true that in g«»vern- 
lament it is good to use men of one rank injually: for 
to countenance some extraordinarily is to make lhf?m 
insolent and the rest dLscimteni, lx‘cau.s<» they may 
clium a due. But contrariwi.H««, in favour,® ti) use 
men with much diffen*nce and el»‘ciion Ls gisKl: for 
30 it maketh the persrms preferri**! more thankful, an<l 
the rest more officious; becau.*«* all Ls of favour. It 
is good discretion not to make tixj much of any man 
at the first, because one cannot hold out® that propor- 
tion. To be governed, as w’e call it, by one® is not 
vsafe, fcHT it shows softness, and gives a freedom to 
iieiwial aad disreputation®; for those that would 
not censure or speak ill of a man immediately, will 
talk more boldly of those that are so great with 
them,® and thweby wound their® honour. Yet to 
so be distracted with many is worse, for it makes men 
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(o lie of thf lajKt inifMViflsion and fuH of change. To 
lake advi«*«* oi witne fe«' friends is ever honourable, 
"for lo«>ker»-<in many tiiiwi* see more than gamesters, 
and tin* vale Ijest discove«*th the hill.” There is 
little friemlHhi|)® in the w«irld, and least of ail betwc-ena 
equals, which was w«int to lie tnagnilkHl. That tlmt 
is, is lietween superior and inferior, whose fortunes 
maj' comprehend® the one the other. 


XLIX. OF SriTORS 

M.\w ill matters and projects an* undertaken, and 
private .“uit.** do putndy the public gmsi. Many h 
gtKxi mutters ar<> umiertaken with bjui minds: 1 
mean luit only corrupt niind.*i, but iTafty minds, that 
intend not jMTformanc**. .Some embrace® suits, 
which never mean to ileal «*fftH-tually in them; but 
if they there may lx* life in the matter by sonic M 
other riM'an.® they will lx* content to win a thank or 
take a second n'ward. <ir at least to make u.sc in the 
mean titne of the suitor's ho|X's. Some take hold of 
.suits only for an occ.Hsion to cross some other: or 
to make an information whensif they (Xiuld nut :iii 
otherwi.se hav<* apt pretext, without care what liccorac 
of the suit when that turn is servwl; or, generally, 
t4) make other men’s bu.sine.ss a kind of entert4unment° 
to bring in their own. Nay, some undertake suite 
with a full purpose to let them fall, to the end to 31 
gratify tlw ^ verse party or competitor. 
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Surely there is id some sort a right in every suit, 
dther a right of equity, if it be a suit of controversy; 
<»* a T^ht of desert, if it be a suit of petition. If 
affection lead a man to favour the wrong side in jus* 
stice, let him rather use his countenance® to comp«)und 
the matter tlian to carry it. If affection lead a man 
to favour the lt«s worthy in desert, let him do it 
without depraving® or disabling® the lietter deserver. 
In suits which n man doth n«*t well understan<l, it is 
lOgood to refer them to .some friend of trust and judg- 
ment, that tnay n»port whether he may deal in them 
with honour; Imt let him elwKis«‘ well hi.s n*feron- 
darfcs,® for else he may he hsl by the mwe. 

Suitors are so dista.ste<l° with delays® and abuws, 
19 that plain dealing in denying® to deal in suits at first 
and reporting the success® bandy, and in challenging® 
no more thanks than one hath deserved, is grown 
not only hoiiourubie. but also gracious.® In suits of 
favour tlie first conting® ought to take little place; 
aoso far forth consideration may l)e ha<l of his tnist,® 
that if intelligem-e of the matter could not otherwise 
have been hatl but by him, advantage lx* not taken 
of the note,® but the party left to his other means, 
and in some sort recompensed for hisdls(to\-ery.® To 
2S be ignorant of the value of a suit® is simplicity, as 
well as to be ignorant of the right tliereof is want of 
conscience. 

Secrecy in suits is a great mean of obtaining; for 
voicing® them to be in forwardness® may discour- 
IOl^;e some kind of suitcnrs, but doth quicken and 
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•wake oUmot. But timinf^ trf the «uit i« the {ariocipal. 
Tuning, 1 say, not only in respect of the penion that 
should grant it, but in respect of those which ue 
like to cross it. Let a man. in tlie choice of bis mean,” 
rather choose the fittest mean than the greatest^ 
mean; ai>d rather them that deal in certain*’ things 
than th<»s«* that are general.® 

The reimration of a denial is sometimes equal 
to tile first grant, if a tnaii show himself neither 
dejecte*! nor discontenuxi. *’ Iniquum® peias, util 
vqmun feras" is a g(HKl nile where a man hath 
Btrcl^;th v»f favimr; but otherwise a man were better 
rise® in hi.'< suit. f<»r he that wtaikl have ventured at 
first to ha\t‘ Inst the suitor, will not, in tlie conclu- 
sion. lofH* IkuIj the stiilor and his own hirmer favour.® la 
Nothing Is thought so <>asy a nxiuesl to a great 
person as his letter®; and yet if it lx> not in a good 
cause, it is so much out of his reputation. There 
are no worse instruinents than these general con- 
frivers® of suits: for they aa* hut a kind of poison andtN 
infection to public pnicmiings. 


L. OF STUDIES 

SxuDiKS serve for delight,® for ornament, and for 
ability.® Their chief use for delight is in piivateiiesB 
and rctirii^;®; for ornament is in discourse;, and fat 
ability is in the judgment and dis|x>sitbn of business. ai 
Fm* expert®,, men can execute, and perhaps judge 
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of particulars, one by one; but the general counaela^ 
and the plots** and marshalling of affairs, come best 
from those that are learned. To spend too much 
time in studies Ls sloth, to use them too much for 
5 ornament is affectation, to make judgment only by 
their rules is the humour* of a scholar. They iierfeet 
nature, and are |)erfected by e.\{)erienee. For 
natural al>ilities are like natural plant.s, that n<^ 
fMoyning* by .study; and studies themselves do give 
10 forth directions tixi much at large.* except they lie 
bounded in by experience, (’rafty men contemn 
studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use 
them; for tliey teach not their own u.se, but that is 
a wisdom without* them and alxive them, won by 
19 observation. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to lx*lieve 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh an<l consider.* .Some Ixsiks arc to 
be tasted, otfsTs to lx? swallowe«f, and .some few to 
so be chewe«J and digeste<l: that is. some Ixxiks are 
to be read only in parts; others to lx* read, but not 
curiou-sly*; and .some few to lx* read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Some lxK»k.s also may lx» 
read by deputy, and extracts made of them l>y others; 
i'.but that would lx* only in the leas important argu- 
menta and the meaner sort of lxx)k.s; else distilled 
books are like common distilled waters, flashy* 
things. , Reading maketh a full man, conference* a 
ready man, and writing an exact man. And there- 
aofore if a man write little, he hod need have a great 
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memor}- ; if he confer little, he had need have a present® 
wit; and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning; to seem to know that he doth not. 

Histories make men wise, poets witty,® the mathe- 
matics subtile, natural philosfiphy «le<*p, moral grave,! 
logic and rhetoric able to contend. '* Al>eunt studia® 
in mort's. ” Nay, there is no .‘4t<»nd® or iinfiediment 
in the wit® but may lx* wrought out by fit studies, 
like as •liwa.'^es of the IkkIv may have afipropriate 
exercises. Jt<twling i.s g<KHl for the stone and reins ti 
shooting for the lungs and l»reast, gentle walking for 
the stomach, ruling for the head, aiul the like. So 
if a nmn’.s wit lx- wandering, let him study the mathe- 
,mati<‘s; for in demonstrations, if his wit lx* called 
away never so little, he must Ixgin again. If his witl# 
lx* iK»t apt to <listingui.sh or fiiul differences, let him 
study the wluKilmen,® for they an* rymini wforf*.® 

If he lx* not apt to lx*at over® matters, and to call up 
one thing to firove and illustrate aiuither, let him 
study the lawyers’ ca.s<*s. .So every defect of the mind * 
may have a six>cial receipt. 


LI. OF F.\rTION 

Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince 
to govern his estate,® or for a great person to govern 
his proceedings, according to the respect® of factions, 
is a principal part of policy; whereas, contrariwise. 9 
the chiefeat itHsdom is, eitlter in ordering those things 
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which arc gcaieral,** and wherein irnsn of several fae* 
tk>ns do nevertheless agree; car in dealing with corre* 
spondence® to partictilar persons, one by one. But I 
say not that the cc»nKideration of faetioas is to be 
5 neglected. Mean men.® in their rising, must adliere*; 
but great men, that have strength in themseh'es, 
were better to maintain tliemselvj's indift’erent and 
neutral. Yet even in tx*ginners. to .atihen’ so moder- 
ately, as he 1)0 a man of the one faction whieh® is 
mnioet pas8al)le'° with the other, commonly giveth lx«t 
way. The lower and weaker faction Is the firmer 
in conjunction; ami it Is often s«"en that :i few that 
are stiff® do tire out a greater numl)er that are more 
moderate. 

15 When one of the factions is extingtilsherl, the re- 
maining subdivideth: as the faction l)etwt‘en I^ucul- 
lus® and the rest of the nobles of the Senate (which 
they called ()ptinuitex°) held out awhile agaiast the 
faction of Pomj)ey® and (’a*Kar®: lint when the 
SO Senate’s authority wa.s pnllwl down. (V-sar and 
Pompey .soon after brake. Thr* faction or party 
of Antonius® and Octavianus r’a*sar.° agaimst Hnittw® 
and Ca-ssius,® held out likewi.^v for a time; but when 
Brutus and (’assius were overtlimwn, then soon after 
S5 Antonius and Octavianus brake and suixlivided. 
Hiese examples are of wars, but the same holdeth 
in private factions. And therefore those that are 
seconds^ in factions, do many times, when Uie faction 
subdivideth, prove tnincipals; but many times abo 
mthey prove ctj^ra and cashksed; for many a manb 
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itrength k in opposition, and when that faileth he 
groweth out of use. 

It is pomnionly seen that men once placed, take 
in with® the ctmtrary faction to that by which they 
enter; thinking lielike® that they have the first sure, 9 
and now arc ready for a new purchase.® The traitor 
in faction lightly® gueth away with it: for when 
matters have stuck long in balancing, the winning of 
some one man casteth® them, and he getteth ail the 
thanks. T!i«* e\en carriag<‘® lH*tween two factions is 
pffoct*<Hh>th not alway.s of uuKlcration, but of a trueness 
to a man’s .self,® with end to make use of Isith. Cei^ 
tainly in Italy they h<»ld it a little 8usfie<‘t® in popes, 
when they have often in their mouth “Padre com- 
mune,®'’ atui take it to Ik* a sign of one that meanetiiis 
to refer all to the great neas of his own house. 

Kings® luul netnl U'ware how they skle them- 
selves, ami make themw'Ivcs as of a faction or party; 
for leagues within the state .w (tver {H*nucious to 
monarchii*s: for tlwy rai-se an obligation paramount 30 
to obligation of sovereignty, and make the king 
"tanquaiu unus® ex nobis,” as was to lie seen in the 
league® of Frann*. When factions are carried too 
high and toi* violently, it is a sign of weakness in 
princes, and much to the prejudice both of their ss 
authority and business. The motions of factions 
under kings ought to be like the motions (as the 
sstronomera speak) the inferior orbs; which may 
have theta proper motions, but yet still are quietl^ 
earriied by tfie higher motion <if primum matnk.** m 
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LII. OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS 

He that is only real had need have exceeding great 
parts of virtue, as the stone had need to be rich that 
is set with«»ut foil.'’ But if a man mark it well, it u* 
in praise and commendation of men, as it i.s in gettings 
Sand gains. For the prtiverb Ls true, that “ light gains 
make heavy purses;” for light gaitus come thick, 
whereas great come Imt now and then. S) it is true, 
that small matters win great eommemlation. l)ecau.s<‘ 
they are continually in u)m‘ and in note; whereas the 
looccasion of any great virtue eometh but on fi*8tival*i. 
Therefore it doth nuich add to a man s reputation, 
and is, as Quwmi Isaliella'’ said," like |x*rf)etual let- 
ters commendatory.” t.o have gfasl form.s. 

To attain tluMii. it almost suliicvth not to despise 
lathem: for .so .shall a man olwerve th«*m in others; 
and let him tru.st hinwedf with the n*st. For if he 
labour t<X) much to expnsw them, he shall lose their 
grace, which i.s to lx? natural and unaffected. Some 
men’s behaviour is like a verse, wherein every syl- 
SOlable is mea.sured. How ran a man comprehend 
great matters that bn^aketh his mind too much to 
amalJ oixtervations? Not to ase ceremonies at all, 
is to teach others not to use them again,'* and so 
diminisheth respect to himself; especially they be 
Snot to be omitt^ to strangers and formal** natures: 
but the dwelling upon them, and exalting them 
idwve the moon, is not only tedious, but doth dimin* 
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IhIi the faith and credit of him that speaks. And cer- 
tai»i!y tlwre is a kind of conveying* of effectual and 
imprint iug° passag«‘s amongst conipluucnts, which is 
of singular us<>, if a man ran hit upon it. 

.\«nongst a man’s jjwrs, a man shall lie sure of a 
familiarity: and therefore it i.** gtiod a little to keep 
state.® .\monKst a man’s inferiors one shall be sure 
of n*verenre: and therefore it is gtssl a little to be 
familiar. He that i.H t(K> nmeh in anything, so that 
lie givi'th another o<'ca.sion of .satiety, maketh himself IQ 
cheap. To ajtply «»ne's self to® others is gtxxl; so it 
b(‘ with demonstration that a man doth it upon 
reganl. and not u|)on facility.® It Is a good {Hecept, 
generally, in sei’onding® another, yet to add somewhat 
of one’s own: as. if you will grant his opinion, let itts 
be with .some distinetion ; if you will foPow his motion, 
let it lie with condition; if you allow his counsel, 
k't it Is* with alleging further rea.son. 

Men had ncinl Is'ware h«*w they lie t<K> perfect in 
complinient.s; for lx* they never so sufTicient other-* 
wi.s<*, their enviers will lx* suit* lo give them that 
attribute.® to the disadvantage of their greater 
virtues. It is loss also in business to be too full of 
respects,® or to lie too curious® in oliserving times 
and opportunities. Solomon® saith, “He that con-* 
sidereth the wind shall not .<iow'; and he that look- 
eth to the clouds shall not reap. ” A wise man will 
make mon* opportunities than he finds. Men’s beha- 
viour should be like their apparel: not too strait 
or point dewce,® but free for exercise or motion. m 
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Uri. OP PRAISE 

Praise is the reflection of virtue: but it is as 
the glass or body which givoth the reflection. If 
it be from the comnion people® it is commonly 
false and naught, and rather foiloweth vain [X'rs<nis 
sthan N-irtuou-s: for the common i»eople understand 
not many excellent virtut*s. The lowest virtuw 
draw praise from them; the middle virtm‘s work 
in them astonishment or admiration; hut of Oh* 
highest virtues they have no senw* or (MTceiving at 
10 all: but shows and ^jtede* tnrtuiibug serx-e 

best with them. Ortainly fame is like a river that 
beareth up things light and .swollen, and drown.s things 
weighty and solid. But if pt'rsons of quality® and 
judgment concur, then it is, as the .<criptur»*® saith, 
1#“ Nomen® bfjnum instar unguenti fragrantis. ” It 
filleth all round about and will not easily away: 
for the odours of ointments are more durable than 
Oiose of flowers. 

There be so many false points of praise, that a 
wman may justly hold it a 8u.spect.° Some praises 
proceed merely of flatter)': •‘nd if he® l)e an ordinary 
flatterer he will have certain common attributes® 
which may serve every man; if he be a cunning flat- 
toter he will follow the arch-flatterer, which is a man's 
Wsetf, and wherein a man thinketh best of himself 
therein the flatterer will uphold him most; but if 
he be «i impudent flatter^', look whmdn a man is 
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conBcious U> himself thal U moet defective, and ia 
HMXit out of countenance** b himaelf, that will the 
flatterer enUtle him to |jerforce,® ttyrnta eonaeimtia.^ 
Home prabee tome of good wishes and respects, which 
b a form ilue in civility to kings and great persons, i 
hiwlotuh prnnjtrrr,^ when, by telling num what 
they are, they represiuit to them what they should be. 
Some ineu an* praised mnliciouHly to their hurt, 
then*by to stir envy aixl jealousy towanls them: 
pea.simutu'^ (jtnux inimteorum Iniuinnlium; insomuch M 
m it was a pro verb ** amongst the Gret'ians thl^ 
‘‘lie thal was pralsisl to his hurl should have a push** 
rise U(Min liis nose;" as we say that a blister will rise 
upon otie's longue that tells a lie. Certainly, moder- 
ale prais4>. umsI witit op{>ort unity, and nut vulgar,^ is 
is that whieli tlolh the gtaHl. So)omon° aaith, ‘‘Ife 
that prals4>th his friend aloud, rising early, it shall 
lie to him no lietter than a curse." Too much 
magnifying of man or matter doth irritate** con> 
tru<iieti<>n. :in<l procure <>nvv and scjorn. as 

To jiraise a man's wlf, cannot lx* decent,** except 
it 1 k« in rare cas«-s; but to praisa* a man’s office or 
pruf(!s.sion. he may do it witli good grace, and with 
a kind of magnanimity.'’ The canlinals of Rome, 
which tire theoh^ues'’ and friars and schoolmen,** 28 
have a phrase of not aide contempt and scorn towards 
civil business; for they call all temporal busineas 
of wars, embassages, judicature, and other employ- 
ments, tbtrrem,** which is ** undeiHikeriffries,*’ aa if 
they were hut matters for under-eheiiSa and catch- as 
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poles®; though many times those under-sheriflfries 
do more gixid than their high spe<’uiations. St. 
Paul,® when he boasts of himself, he doth oft inter- 
lace, “I speak like a fool;" but s;>eaking of hi.s eall- 
aing he saith, " Magnihcabo® apostolatum meum." 


LIV. OF VAIN'-f!LORY 

It was prettily® devisetl of .llHrip”: “The fly sat 
Upon tl>e axh*-tree of the rharifU-wiM-el, mjmI saul. 
‘What a dust do 1 raise!’" S«» are tl»ere some vain 
persons that, whatwjever gwth alone,® (»r nioveth 
10 upon greater means,® if they have never so little 
hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. They 
that are glorious® nuust needs lie faetiou.s; for ail 
bravery® stands uix»n c»»mparisf>n.s. ’fhey must 
needs be violent to make g(KKi their f»wn vaunts. 
15 Neither can they lie secret, and, then-fore, not effect- 
ual®; but. aceortling to the French proverb, “ Heau- 
coup de bniit. |x‘u de fruit": Much bruit,® little 
fruit. Yet, certainly, there is use of thi.s quality in 
civil® affairs: where there is an opinion and fame 
30 to be created, either of virtue or great ncRs, these 
men are good tmmpeters. Again, as Titus Livius® 
noteth in the case of Antiochus® and the iFltolians,® 
there are sometimes great effects of cniss lies®; as 
if a man® that negotiates between two princes, to 
28 draw them to join in a wm* against the third, doth 
extol the ''forces of either of them above measure, the 
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one to the other. And sometimes be that deals 
between man and man raiseth his own credit with 
both, by pretending greater interest® than he hath 
in either. .\nd in these, and the like kinds, it often 
falls out that somewhat is produced of nothit^s;s 
for lies are sutticient to breed opinion, and opinion 
brings <in sulwtance. 

In military commanders® and stildiers vain’g;lory 
is an e«s<*ntial fsiinl ; for as inm sharpens iron, so 
by glory® one cmirage sharpeneth anotlter. In casesit 
of great enterprisi* u|K>n charge and adventure, a 
com|Kisitii»n® of glorious natures doth put life into 
busiue.H.s; and those that are of solid and sober 
namr<-s hav«> more of the ballast than of the sail. 

In fame of learning the Hight will lie slow, without is 
some feathers of ostentation. “Qui de® contem- 
nenda gloria libros seribiint. nornen suum inscri* 
bunt.'' .•\ritit«>tle.° (lalcn,® were men full 

of ostentation, (’ertuinly, vain-glory helfieth to per- 
petuate a man'.s memory: and virtue was never soas 
iieholditig® to human nature as it receives! his due at 
the second hand. Neither liaei the fame of Cicero,® 
Seneca,® Pliniu.s Se<-undus,® lK)mc her age so well, 
if it had nut bet‘n joined with some vanity in them- 
selves. — like unto varnish, that makes seelings® notai 
only shine, but last. 

But all this while, when 1 speak of vain-gloiy, 1 
mean not of that property that Tacitus® doth at- 
tribute to Mucianus, “ Omnium,® quae dixerat, feeerat- 
que, arte quadam ostentatm*:" for that proceeds ai 
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not of vanity, but of ni^ural magnanimity and dia> 
ofction, and in some persons is not only comely, 
but gracious. For excusations, cessions,^ modesty 
itself well governed, are but arts of ostentation, 
a And amongst those arts there is none iM‘tter than 
that which PUnius S<H;undus speaketli of : which is, 
to be liberal of praise aiul commendation to others 
in that wherein a man’s self hath any jierfectinn. 
For, saith Ph'ny, very wittily.® "in commending 
another, you do yourself right; for he that you com- 
mend is either superior to you in that you comint'nd, 
or inferior. If he be inferior, if he lx* t«» Ije com- 
mended. you much more. If Iw Ijc sujH-rior, if he U* 
not to be commended, you much less.’’ 

15 Glorious® men are the scorn of wise men; the ad- 
miration of foois; the idols of i>arusites; and the 
aiaves of their own vaunts. 


LV. OF HONOUR AND RP:PrT.VTION 

The winning of honour is but the revealing of a 
man’s virtue and worth without di.Hadvantage.® For 
aosome in their actions do woo and affect® honour and 
reputatioo; which sort of men are commonly much 
talked of, but inwardly little admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darken t^lr virtue in the show of it, 
ao 88 they be undervalued in opinion. 

» Ha man perform that which hath not been at^ 
: tempted before; or attempted and given over; or 
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hath been ^hieved, but not with so good drconpH* 
stance; he shall purchase more honour than by 
effectitig a matter of greater difficulty virtue, 
wherein he is but a follower. If a man so temper** 
hk actions, as in some one** of them he doth con*a 
tent eveiy faction or combination of people, the 
music will la* the fuller. A man is an ill husband** 
of his honour that entereth into any action, tlie fail- 
ing wherein may tli>gra«*e him more than the earry- 
ing of it through can honour him. Honour tliat ku 
gained an«i broken upon another" hath tlw* r]ujekest 
retlcH'tion. like di.amonds cut %riih facets. And, 
th<*refore. let a man c<»ntend to excel any ccHnpeti- 
tors of his in honour, in <iut.sli<K)ting them if he can, 
in their own lanv. l)iscre«*t followers and seri'antelS 
help much to reputatimi: “Oiimk fama** a diunesti- 
ck emanat.'' Knvy. whieh k tlie canker of honour, 
k best exfinguishe«l by dwlaring® a man's self in hk 
end.s rather to s«*<‘k merit than fame; and by attrib- 
uting a man's .suceess«*s rather to divine {WOVideimeM 
and felicity, than to his own virtue <ir j>olicy. 

The true marshalling^ of (he degrtH's of sovereign 
honour an* thi*st*: - in tin* first place are con^ 
tores wijttTt'orum. founders of states and eommon- 
wealtlts; such as were Homulus,® Cyrus,® Cesar,® tv 
Ottoman.® Lsmael.® In the second piace are h^fiih 
iatores, lawgivers, which are also called second 
founders, or perpetui prineipea, because they govern 
by their ordinances after they are gone. Such were 
Lycui|pis,J* Solon,® Justinian,® Eadgar,® AlphontHisil 
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of CaBtile,® the Wise, that made the A’l^e PartidoA.^ 
In the third place are liberatorat^ or jKiitw/we*,'’ such 
as compound® the long miseries of civil wars, or de- 
liver their countTics fnmi 8er\-ituilc of strangers or 
a tyrants; Augustus ('lesar,® Vespasiainis.® Atirili- 
anus,® Theodoricus.® King Henry the Si*vfnth® of 
England, King Henry the Fourth® of France. In 
the fourth plac*? are jxrojMgaUnfi^.^ or jmipugmtcrreit’^ 
imperii, such as in honourable wars <*nhirge their 
10 territories, or make noble defence itgainst iinaders. 
And in the last place are patres po/r«r.® which reign 
justly and make the tin«*s grnsl wherein they live. 
Both which last kinds nee<l no e.xampies, they an* in 
such numl)er. 

l» Dt^jees of honour in subjects are: —First, /wr- 
ticipe* rurarum,^ thos<* u|)on whom princes do di»- 
chajge the greatest weight of their affairs; their 
right hands, as we call them. The next an* thueit 
beUi, great lea<lers; such as an* ][)rinces’ lietiten- 
30 ants, and do them notable .sc'rvict-s in the wars. The 
third are gmlioxi, favourites®; .such as e.\eml not 
this scantling,® to l)e solace to the sovereign and 
harmless to the people. And the fourth, rufjotiia 
pares°; such as have great places under priix'es, and 
SB execute their places with 8uffi<‘iency. There is an 
honour, likewise, which may be ranked amongst the 
greatest, which happeneth rarely: that is f>f such 
as sacrifice themselves to death or danger for the 
good of their country; as was M. Kegulus® and the 
so two DeciL® 
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LVI. OF JUDICATURE 

Judges ouffht t<» retneniWr that their office t(> 
fu* dicere anti n«)t jut dare: to interpret law, and not 
to make law or give law. IClae will it Ije like the 
authority elaiuuHi by the Church of Rome, which, 
under pretext ai exjxinition of Scripture, doth not* 
»tick° to ad<l and alter; and to pr«»nounee° that which 
they do not find: and by .show'^ of antiquity to in- 
trotiuee luiveity. Jiidges ouglit to Im* more learned 
than witty. tU’ revenuul than plausible, ° and more 
advkHHl'’ than c‘ontident. Alxive all things, integrity H 
is their jxirtion and pnjjter virtue. '‘Cursed," saith 
the law,' "is he that removeth the landmark." The 
niwlayer of a mere.stone° is to blame; but it la the 
unjust jiulge that i.s the capitaP remover of land- 
marks, when he di'Hneth amiss of lands and property, u 
One foul .sentence doth mam htirt than many foul 
examples; fi»r the,i«‘ ilo but corrupt the stream, the 
other corru|)teth the fountain. So saith Solomon,* 
“Fons® turbatus, et vena eorrupta. est Justus cadens 
in causa sua corain adversario." 91 

The ofTiee i»f judges may have reference unto the 
parties that sue; unto the advocates that plead; 
unto the clerks and ministers of justice underneath 
them; and to the .sovereign or state above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. “There* 
be," saith the Scripture,® “ that turn judgment into 
wormwood';" and surely titere be aHao ttmt turn if 
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into vinegar; for injustice maketh it bitter, and de> 
lays make it sour. The principal duty of a judge is 
to suppress force and fraud, whereof force is the 
more pernicious when it is o|)en, and fraud when it is 
•close and disguised. .\dd thereto contentious suits, 
which ought to be spewed out as the* surfeit of courts. 
A judge ought to prepare hi.s way to a jtist sentence, 
as God useth® to prepare his w’ay, by reusing valleys 
and taking down hills: .so when there appweth on 
10 either side an high hand, violent prost'cutwin, cun- 
ning advantages taken, combination, iwwer, great® 
counsel, then is the virtue of a judge sw>n. to make® 
inequality equal; that he may plant his judgment 
as upon an even ground. “Qui® fortiter emungit, 
15 elicit sanguinem;” and where the win«‘-pr»^s is hard 
wrought, it vneld-s a harsh wine that tastes of the 
grape-stone. Judges must beware of harfl construc- 
tions and strained inferences, for there is no worse 
torture than the torture of laws. .Sjxrially in case 
SO of laws penal, they ought to have eare that that which 
was meant for terror be not turne<l into rigour, and 
that they bring not upon the people that shower 
whereof the Scripture® speaketh, “ I’luet® super eos 
laqueos;’’ for penal laws pressetl are a shower of 
98 snares upon the people. Therefore let penal laws, 
if they l^ve been sleepers of long,® or if they be 
grown unfit for the present time, be by wise judges 
confined in the execution: “Judicis® officium est, 
ut res, ita tempora rerum,” etc. In causes of life 
90 and d^ldi, ju<^ ought, as far as the law permitted, 
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in to remember mercy**; and to east a aeveie 

rye upon the example, but a memful eye upon the 
}x»rson. 

Hecondiy. for the advocates and counsel that 
fdeacl, patience and Kravity of hearing is an c ase n -e 
tial |>art «>f jui«tice; and an ov(n->speaking judge is 
no well-tnnwl cymbal."® It is no grace to a judge 
first to find® that which he might have heard in due 
time from the bur; or (o show quickness of conceit® 
in cuttitig off evidcnct* or counsel too short ; or toM 
fwevenl® information by questions, though pertinent. 
The pfirts nf a jtulgc in hearing are four: to direct 
the evidence: to mcxlerate length, repetition, or im- 
pertineticy® of .sjitVH’h: to recapitulate, select, and 
collate the material |K)ints of tiiat which hath beemut 
said; and to give the rule or sentenee. Whatso- 
ever i-s alsoe thfs<» l« tint much, and proceedeth 
««itlier of glory® and willingnesj?® to speak, or of 
inqmtieiice to hear, or t»f shortness of memory, or of 
want of a .^laid and (apiai attention. It i.o a strangeSD’ 
thing to ■•M'e tijat the inddness of advwates should 
prevail with judiri*s: whereas they should imitate 
(lod. in whos<* seat they .sit, wlu) *’ reprpsseth® the 
presumptuous and giveth grace to the modest." 
But it is more strange that judges should have noted M 
favourites,® which cannot but cause multiplication eff 
fees and suspicion of byeways. There is due frimi 
the judge to the advocate some commmidation and 
gracing, where ca\»es ue well handled mid fair 
pleaded, lapedaliy towoitls the eide orhidi obtoinethat 
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not**; for that upholds in the elient the reputation 
of his counsel, and beats down in him the conceit** 
of his cause. There is likewise due to tlu* public 
a dvil** reprehension of advwates. where there 
sappeareth cunning counsel, gross ruglect, slight in* 
formation, indiscreet pressing, or an over-Uild <le- 
f«ice. And let not thecouiund at the bar rli«*p with® 
the judge, nor wdnd himself into the haiuiling of the 
cause anew, after the judge hath th'clared his sen- 
lOtence; but, on the other side, let not the judge meet 
the cause half way. nor give octnsion tn the }wirty to 
say his counsel or pro<»f» were not hearil. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks ami minis* 
ters.® The place of justice Is an hall«iwf<l place, 
ISand, therefore, not only the U*nch. but tla* fo<»t|T>aw® 
and precincts and purprise® thcrtsif. ought to l>e 
preserv'ed without scandal at«] corruption. For 
certainly "graix-s,” as the Scripture® saith. "will not 
be gathered of thonis or thisth*s.’’ neither can justic«* 
90 yield her fruit with sweetness amongst the briars and 
brambles of catching and polling® < ierks aial minis- 
ters. The attendance of courts is subject tf» four 
bad instruments: — First, certain i«Tsons that are 
sowers of suits, which make the cfmrt swell and the 
9i country pine. The second sort is of those that engage 
courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, and are not truly 
amici curiof,® but patmiti curia, ^ in puffing a court 
up® beyond her bounds for tbeir own scrape and ad- 
vantage. The third sort is of thrjse that may be 
waccounted the left hands of courts: ponons that are 
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full of nimble and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby 
they pervert the plain and direct courses of courts, 
and bring justiw into oblique lines and labyrinths. 
And the fiwirth is the |x>ller® and exacter of fees; 
which jiisfitics the common n>sembiance of the courts! 
of justice to the busij. whereunto while the sheep flies 
for defe?ir<‘ in weatlwT, lie is sure to lose part of his 
flmv. On the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful 
in prec<'<lents, wary in pnK-etHling. and understanding'* 
in the l>usine.ss of the court, is an excellent finger oflC 
a court, and <lotii many timt's {x»int the a*ay to the 
jiiiige hitns«')f. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the sover- 
eign and «*state. Jiidge.s ought alxjve all to remember 
the coiK'lusion of the Homan twelve tables,® **Salu8®IS 
populi suprema h-x ; ' aiwl to know that laws, ex- 
ce|)t they Ik* in order to that end, are but thin|^ 
captious and oraci.*> not well inspirtnl. Therefore it 
is an happy thing in a state when kings and states 
do often consult with judges, and again, when judgesS 
do often consult with the king and state: the one 
when then* i.s matter of law intervenient in business 
of slate, the tit her when there is some consideration 
of state intervenient in matter of law. For many 
times the things dtHiuml t<i jutlgment may be mcMita 
and tuum, when the rca.*Min and etrnsequence themsi 
may trt'nch to point of <>state. 1 call matter of estate 
not only the parts of sovereignty, but whatsoever 
tntroduceth any great alteration, or dangerous preoe* 
dent, or coneemetU manifestly any great pmrtioai 
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of people. And let no roan weiddy conceive that 
Just laws and true policy have any antipathy, for they 
are like the spirits and sinews, that one moves with 
the other. Let judges also remenilier that JSolomon’s 
^8 throne was supported by lions on both sides: let 
them be lions, but yet lions under the thivnie. iK'ing 
circumspect that they do not check or opjxwe any 
points of sovereignty. Ix't not jiuiges tiJso lie s<» 
ignorant of their t»wn right, a-s Ut think there Is not 
ISieft to them, as a prineij>al part <>f their oflii-e. a wise 
use ami application of laws. For they may remem- 
ber what the .\{x>stle° .sjiith of a greater law than 
theirs: “ \os .sciintts° quia lex ixma est, modu quis ea 
utatur legitime.*’ 


LVII. OF AXOKR 

15 Toseek to extinguish anger utterly is but a bravery® 
; of the Stoics. ° We have lx‘f ter oraeles' : Ik* angry, 
but sin not; let not the sun go down uixm your anger.” 
Anger must lx? limited and e«tnfiutsl, both in race® 
and in time. We will first a{M>ak how the natural 
sn inclination and habit to be angry may lx* atteiiqjered® 
, and calmed; secondly, how the particular motions of 
anger may be repressed, or, at le&st, refrained from 
doing mischief; thirdly, how' trj raise anger, or ap- 
pease anger, in another. 

98 For Uie first, there is no other way but to medi* 
^ tate and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, boif 
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it tDoubies man’s life. And the best time to do this, 
is to look back upon anger when the fit k thmouff^ 
over. Senwa** saith well, that *’ Angwr is like ruin,* 
which breaks ita(‘lf upon that it falls.” The Scrip* 
ture® exhoneth «w ‘‘ to possess our souk in patience.”! 
Whosoever k out of (latienee is out of possesnon 
his soul. Men must not turn Ix^, 

•• — Aninulwiue® in vuhiere ponunL*' 

Angi*r is eert.niiily a kind of baseneas. as it appears 
well in tl.e weakiM-ss of those subjects in whom itw 
reigns: chikln*n, women, old folks, sick folks. Only 
men must l)ew:ire that they carry their anger ratine 
with K’orn ti»an with fear, so ttM>y may seem rather 
to lx‘ alwtve tin* injury than Ix'low it: which is a 
thing <‘{isil\' <i<')ne if a nmn will give law to himself U 
in it. 

For the se<*ond fKiint, the causes and moti%'es <rf 
anger are ehietly tlms'. First, to Ije too sensible 
of hurt, for no man is angry- that fet'Is not himself 
hurt; aiul t!ier<*fore tender and delicate persons ao 
must timis la> <ift angiy-, they have so many things 
to trouble them which more robust natures>have 
little sens*' of. The next is, (he apprehension and 
emistruction* of the injuiy’ offered to be, in the cir- 
cumstances thereof, full of eontem^A. For contempt M 
is that which putteth an edge upon anger as much 
otr more than the hurt iuielf; a^, th«^<»e, whoi 
men are ingenbus in inking out cinmmstances of 
oontempt,* Uiey do kindle their anger much. Lsstly, ‘ 
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opinion of the touch** of a man’s reputation doth 
multiply and eharpen anger; wherein the remedy ia 
that a man should have, as Consalvo® was wont to 
say, telam® honoris crassiorem." Hut in all refrain- 
singa of anger it is the best renie<ly to win time, and 
to make a man’s self believe that the opportunity 
of his revenge is not yet come, but that he foresee* 
a time for it; and so to still himself in the meantime 
and reserve it. 

K) To contain® anger from mischief, though it take 
hold of a man, there l)e two things wher{s>f you must 
have special caution. The one, of extreme bitter- 
ness of words, especially if they Im* aetdeate® and 
proper,® for communia TnaMirhi° are nothing so 
tsmuch; and again, that in anger a man reveal no 
secrets, for that makes him not fit for s<KMeiy. The 
other, that you do not |:K*rc*mj)f<trily break off in any 
business in a fit of anger; but howsts-ver you show 
bittemes-s, do not act anything that is not revocable. 

» For raising and appeasing anger in anothe^r, it is 
done chiefly by ch<K»sing of times wlaui men arc 
frowardest and worst dispf>«*<l, to iricens** therm 
Agaiiv by gathering, as was touehrsl liefore, all 
that you can find out to aggravatr* the contempt, 
a And the two remedies are by the contraries: the 
former, to take good times, when first to relate to 
ft mftD ftn angry business, for the first impression k 
much; and t^ other is to sever,® as much as may 
be, construction of the Injury from the point 
isof contempt, imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, 
passion, tur what you will. 
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LVIII. OF VICLSSITITDE OP THINGS 

Solomon® saith, “There w no new thing upon 
the earth ; ” so that, as Plato® had an imagination that 
ali knowledge wa« but remembrance, so Sohnnon giv- 
eth his s<mtence.® “that all m>velty U but tiblivion.” 
Wheo'by you may se<* that the river of lx*the® runneth 8 
as well alMive ground as lx*low. There is an alistruse 
astrologer that saith: “If it were not for two things 
that are constant (the one is that the fixed stars ever 
staiul at like distance one from another, and never 
come nearer together nor go further asunder; then 
other, that the diurnal motion® jx*rpetually keepeth 
time'), no individual would last «)ne moment.” Cer- 
tain it is that the matter® is in a jxTfX’tual flux,® 
and never at a stay.® The great winding-sheets 
that bur>' all things in oblivion are two, — delugesu 
luid earthquake's. .As f«>r conflagrations and great 
droughts, tltey do not men'ly® dis|x'opIe atid destroy. 
Phaeton’s car® went but a day. And fl»e three 
years' <lrought in the time <»f F'lijis® wjuj but pai^ 
ticular,® and left ixxjple alive. .As for the greats 
buntings by lightnings, which are often in the West 
Indies, they arc but narrow. Btit in the other two 
destntetions. by deluge and earthquake, it is further 
to lie noted that the remnant of people which hap to 
be reserved are commonly ignorant and mountainous a 
people, that can |^ve no account of the time past; 
so that thg oblivion® is all one, as if none had betm 
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left. If you consider well of the people of the West 
Indies, it is very probable that they are a newer or 
a younger people than the jjeople of the old world; 
wad it is much more likely that the destruction that 
a hath heretofore been there was not by earthquakes 
(as the Egyptian priest® told Solon® con«*ming the 
island of Atlantis,® tliat it was swall<»wed by ait 
earthquake), but rather that it was diwolate*! by a 
particular deluge. For earthquakes are seldom in 
HI those parts; but, on the other side, they have such 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Asia and Afric and 
Europe are but brooks to them. Their Amh's likewise, 
or mountain.^, are far higher than those with us; 
whereby it seems that the remnants of generations of 
1ft men were in such a }>articular deluge saved. As 
for the observatiiin that Marhiavel® hath, that the 
jealousy of .sects doth niueh extiugui-ih the memory of 
things, — tra'lucifig (iri^orv lie* tJreat.® that he did 
what in him lay to extinguish all heat hen antiquities, 
3ft — I do not find that thosi! aeals tio any great effeeUs 
ntw last long: a.-* it a(>|S‘ared in the .suecreasion of 
Sabinian,® who did revive the former antiquities. 

The vicissitudes or mutatioas in the superior 
globe® are no fit matter for this present argument. 
3S It may be, Plato’s great year,® if the world should last 
so long, would have some effect, not in renewing the 
state of like® individuals (for that is the fume® of 
those that conceive the celestial bodies have more 
accurate® Influnices upon these things below than 
afttadeed they have), but in grasa out of 
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i{uesti<m, hftve Kkewlse pomar and effect over the 
groBS and nuuet td thintiB; but they are rather gaaed 
upon, and waited upon in their journey, than wisely 
oheerved in their effecta, specialiy in their respective 
effects: that is, what kind of rontet for magnitude,! 
colour, version® of the beams, placing in the regioii 
of lieavcn, or lasting, protiuceth what kind of effects. 

There h* a toy® which 1 have heard, and I would 
not have it given over,® hut waite«l u|k»h® a little. 
They say it is observed in the Ijow ('ouniries, In 
know not in what part, that eveiy five-and-lhirty 
yean< the same kind and suit® of years and weathers 
comes alsmt again: as grt?at frosts, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, sttnuners with little heat, 
and the like. ~ and they call it the prime. It is as 
thing I do the rather mention, b«*cause. computing 
backwards, I have found some conciurcnce. 

But to leave th«*se points of nature, aiul to come 
to n»en. The grcatcHt vicissitude of things amongst 
men is the vicissitude of sects and nOigions; form 
those orlsj® rule in men's minds most. The true 
religion b "built® upon the rock;’' the rest are 
tossed ufx)n the waves of time. To speak, therefore, 
of the causes of new sects, and to give some counsel 
concerning them, as far as the weakness of human a 
judgment can give stay to so great revohitions. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by 
discords, and wten the holiness of the |»rofessOT8 
of religion is decayed and full id scandal, aixl widud 
the times he stupid, ignorant, and barbarous, ytwfll 
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oiay doubt** the springiog up of a new sect, if then iJm 
there should arise any extravagant and strange 
spirit to make himself author thereof. All which 
points held when Mahomet** published his law. 
6 If a new sect have not two pro|)erties, fear it not, 
for it will not .spread. The one is the supplanting 
or the opposing of authority** established ; for nothing 
is more popular than that. The other is the giving 
license to pleasures and a voluptuous life. For as for 
10 speculative henvii's. such as were in ancient times 
the Arian.s.° and now the .Arminians,® though they 
work mightily up<^n nien's wits,® yet they do ncit pro- 
duce any great alterations in states; exirept it be by 
the help of civil occasioas. There lie three manner 
l8of plantations of new sects : by the power of signs and 
miracles; by the el<x}uence and wisdom of speech 
and persuasion : an<l by the sword. For njartynloms. 
I reckon them amongst mirach*8. Ijccause they seem 
to exceed the strength of human nature: and 1 may 
»do the like of su|K*rlative and admirable holines.s of 
life. Surely there Is no lietler way to stop the rising 
of new s«?cts and schisms than to reform abuses; 
to compound® the smaller differences; to proceed 
mildly, and not with sanguinary persecutions; and 
38 rather to take off the principal authors by winning 
and advancing them, than to enrage them by violence 
and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitudes In wars are many, 
but chiefly in three things: in the seats or stages of 
lithe war, in the weapomi, and in the manner (tf Uie 
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oondiict. Warn in ancient time seemed more to move 
from east to west ; for the Pereians, Assyriarw, Arabi> 
ana, Tartare, which were the invaders, were ail eastern 
people. It i.H Irue the (iaula were western: hut we 
read l»ut of two iiirtirsions of theirs. — the one to# 
(lallf>-tira*cia,° the otiuT to Rome. But East and 
West have no certain {Miinta of heaven; and no more 
have the wars, either from the hjist or W'est. any 
certainty of oliw‘rvation. But Nf>rth and .South 
arc' fixisil; and it hath seldom «»r never lieen seen thatM 
the far southern fieople have inva<le<l the northern, 
hut contrariwise. Whereby it is manifest that the 
northern tract of the world is in nature the more 
martial re#ti«in: he it in resixn-t of the stars of that 
hemisphere; c»r of the frreat continents that are uponii 
the .North, whereas the wuth |«irt. for aught that m 
known. l« almost all sea; or (which is most apparent) 
of the cold of the northern fmrfs. which is that which, 
without aid »if «li.H<'ij>line, doth make the tsMlies hard- 
<*st and tin- ciHjrages wannest. #1 

l'is>n the hreaking and shivering of a great state 
and empin* yf»u may be sure to have wars. For 
great emi>ire.s. while they stand, tio enervate and 
destniy the forces of tlie natives which they have 
sutidued, resting upon tlieir own protecting forces;## 
and then when they fail also, all goes to ruin, and 
tlwy become a prey. So was it in the decay of the 
Roman empire; and likewise in the empire of Al* 
maigne** after Charles the Great, ° every bird taking 
a feather; 8nd were not unlike to befall to Spain, tfa 
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U should break. The great acoessiiMui and uiiitmi 
of kingdmns do likewise stir up wars. For when a 
state grows to an ovei^power, it is like a great flood 
that will be sure to owrflow ; as it hath lieen seen in 
8 the states of Rome, Tiirkey, Spain, and others. Ijook 
when the world hath fewest barbarotw peoples, but 
such as commonly will not marry or generate except 
they know means to live (as it is almost evcrwhere 
at this day. except Tartary), there is no danger of 
fo inundations of people ; hut when there Ixf great shoals 
trf people, which go on® to populate, without fore- 
seeing means of life and s»istentation.° it is of necessity 
that once in an age or two they discharge a jx^rtion of 
their people upon other nations, — which the ancient 
S northern people w’ere wont to do by lot. casting iota 
wfaat part should stay at home and what should .seek 
their fortunes. When a warlike state grow.s soft and 
effeminate, t hey may lie sure of a war. For commonly 
such states are grown rich in the time of their degen- 
JRcrating; and so the prey inviteth, and their decay 
in valour encouragcth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule 
and obsertation ; yet we see even they have returns 
and vicissitudes. For certain® it is that ordnance 
98 was known in the city of the Oxidrakes in India, and 
was that which the Macedonians called thunder 
and lightnii^ and magic. And it is well known 
that the use of ordnance hath been in China above 
two thousand years. The conditions of weapons and 
Atheir improvement are: First, the fetching** alar 
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for that uutruiiH the danger, an u is se«i in ordnance 
and nniskets. i!?econdly, the strength of the pereus- 
sion, wherein likewise ordnance do exceed all ark>- 
tations® and ancient inventions. The third is tlie 
commodious use of them, as. tliat they may serve I 
in all weathers, that the carriage may be light and 
matiag<‘ahle, and the like. 

For the c<»nducl of the war: at the first men 
n'stf**! extremely U|xm immlHT; they did put the 
wars likewise* u|K)n main force and valour, pointing® M 
days for pitchwl fields, and .so trying it out upon 
an <*ven match; and they were more ignorant in 
ranging and arraying their Imttles.® After, they 
grew to r<‘st uikhi numlxT rather eom|x*tent than 
vast; they grew to advantages of place, cunning U 
diversiinis, aiul the like; and they grew more skil- 
ful in the ordering of tlieir battles. 

In the youth of a state, arni.s do fiourish; in the 
miiidle age of a state, learning; and then both of 
them together for a time; in the declining age of 91 
a slate, meehanieal arts and mercliandise. Learn- 
ing hath hi.s infaney, when it is but lieginning and 
almost childish; then his youth, when it is luxuri- 
ant and juvenile; then his strength of years, when 
it is solid and reduce<i®; and lastly, his old age, a 
when it waxeth dry and exhaust.® But it is not 
good to look too long upon these turning wheels** 
of vicissitude, leet we b^me giddy. As for the 
philology® of them, that is but a circle of tales, and 
therefore uOt fit kar this tvriUng. a 
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l OF TRUTH 
(11125) 

1 1 1. FUatt. John xvHL 

1 ! 4« afectuig. A iniing at ; di*«irinf:. Compare Ijttin oft/csttK 
1 ; 5. MCti of philooophers. Th** ciri^ian «cb<xjlji of Scepitci. 
1:11. impooeth iipoii. rtuirmtand a» * burden^ or 

• yoke.' 

1 : la. a natural though oorropt lora ( oniparr Brownlng^a 
Tk4i Ming and the X, ** l b*? I*oj>f* ** : — 

** Man teVi hU mate 

C>f y(»ti» iu«* atul hhiiiu«lf, knowing: In* 

Knowhti; liU kiiouii th<' iuiin«*» — will think 

• Ha Uaa, it li* ih** <»( a man ! ' 

And Vfi will )4|M*ak for annw«»r * It truth ' 

To him wh«> f^hali rrjoin • A^aiti a lit*! * ’* 

1 3 14. One of tho later achoola of the Grecians. Lticiaih 

i: la. One of the Fathers. Aui^uHtinr. nt Iuh f *<«i^fea«ioiia, 
f ; 14. Tinum djemooum. * Tho wino of devila' 

1: 2. The poet Lucndlua 

t : a. The sect 'rhe Kpicuream. See nou* on page 6, line 4. 
$:4. encelleatlj welL Compare Uie same reference in Tike 
Advan^cement of Learning^ end of lk>ok 1: ** which the peed 
Lucretius deecrlboUi elegaiiUy.** 

I : IK), nmnd. Thorough ; pbdn. Compare Hatfollo la 
aiiakeq>eaic^a rwtifth Xigiu. Act 11. Sc. 3 : ^ 

ugir Toby« 1 tuusi ho round wltkyou;^ 

m 
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and Poloiihn in HvmtHy Act 111, 8e. 4 1 — • 

** Prmy you, be roand with him.** 

S:S8. HoaUigiM. A Knoeii writer, 1533-1592. 

4:9. shall not find faith upon the saith.**— loka 

nriii.a 

n. OF DEATH 
(1612. Knlaisrtl, 1(£B) 

4 1 la Bwrtification. Methods of discIpUnlug the body, even 
of iil4j«ating it, for religiotu eixbi. 

4 : 26. “ Pompa,” etc. “ The trappiiigs of d eat h frighten us 
more than death itJielf.” — Hkxki a. 

4 : 3. blacks. Mourning garments. 

4:l2t pre^Mxupateth. Anticipau«, — comiidu sitkide. 
Otho. The Roman emiieror. Salvius Oilio. who slew bimaelf 
after bis defeat by Vitellius, bU successor, a.o. 69. 
t : Id. Seneca. Roman phiioeopber under Kero. A .Stoic. 
4:17. “Cogita.” etc. ‘Consider bow long you hare been 
doing the same things ; the longing for death is natural not only 
to the brave, or the miserable, but also u> tbe sensitive. ' 

4:24. Augustus Caesar. Roman eni|M*ror, ».« . 31-A.n. 14. 
4:25. “Livia,” etc. ‘Farewell, Livla, and remember mir 
married life.* 

4:26. Tiberias. Successor to Augustus, a. n. 14-37. 

4:27. Tacitns. Roman historian, bom a.d. 64. “Jam,” 
etc. * Itberfua was now losing strength and vitality, bat not 
(bsimtiiatlon.* 

4 1 28. Foapaaian. Roman emperor, a.i>. 69-79. 

4:29. “Ut poto," etc. ‘ 1 think 1 am becoming a god.* 

‘ 4:80. Gnlba. Roman emperor, a.o. 68-09, ifatin in the 
m^iital by rebellions sokUen. ** f^** etc. * Strike, If Sits be 
for tbe good of Rome I* 
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•iS. fliftiadw S t —. Bonn a.*. IdMSL 

** A4Mt»»'’ MO. •Boqokdc, It AUfbtiWiiAiiMi foroM toMOO» 
plbtli.* 

6 : 4. Stoko. One of the (our prindpal Oredc oehoQli dt 
philooophy t the AcodetniaiAns (Flmto) ; the PeciiMtetico (Arie* 
loUe) ; the EpkmrvAue (Epicurue) ; end the Stoies (Zeao). 
The SloUw tAUgbt iudiSereuce to ell euda oUier than vimie. 

• :d. **qni.’' etr. ■ Who regarde the end uf life M one Of 
nature's bleaidngs. ' 

• : I S. Htmc dimittlA. Luke ii. “,Loid, now letteet thou 
th}r Mcnant depart in {leace.” A Church of England esaatide. 

6 : Ih. EjEtinctoo.” etc. ‘ Let him die, and you'll lore him 
to-morrow.’ 


iiL OP mirrr ix religion 

<>(>1:1. (inastly enlarged, I(I!2S) 

This eamy doubtless grew out of Bacon's strong dhdike «t 
Ibeoiogical conlrureniy. as expreaecd in Tht AJeanermgmt 
LtarniHJj. It was originally written in 1<>12, and greatly en- 
larged in 1(12.'). Tlie air wax full of discord during these yeans, 
the Puritans being at one extreme and the High Church party 
at the other. 

7 : 14. eolution of oontlnnity. Interruptiou of bodily har- 
mony. 

7 : 18. •• Bcoe," etc. • Behold, he la in the deeert.* 

7:10. " Bcoe,” etc. ‘ Behold, he is in the secret clowk* 

7 : 33. “ Nelite ezira.” , ‘ Go not out.' See context. 

7 ; 24. doctor. Teacher. St. Paul. 

• t2. " chair of the ooonMn." See I’salm i. 1. 

• :6. « aMWtor of ocofiag. Rabelais, a French humoiiek, 
1495 (fM668- 

•i7. woftle (lenrt An old English fesaTsl daaoa. Tlie 
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iimaie ia probably oomipted from Mofi^eot or Mooriaby iha 
dance having been brought Into England bom Spain* 

• : 10. politics. Politiciatia. 

B:2l. solants. Zealots. 

• : 23. tom thee behiiid me.** See 2 Kings ii. 17<»19. 

• :25. Laodiceana. Lukewarm persona. See Rev. ill. 14«ld, 

9:20. “In Tcata/* etc. ‘ Let there be variety, but no divi- 
sion, in the gantient/ 

10:7. “Devita/’ etc. ‘Avoiding the profane novelties of 
words, and op^>o^^ttiona of knowledge falsely so termed.* Sea 
1 Tim. vi. 2t)- 

10: 18. Hebochadnessar^s image. See Dan. ii. 31^3. 

10:21. mnniting. iStrengthening, fortifying. 

10 : 27. Mahomet*#. Mahomet, spelled also Mohammed, was 
bom at Mecca, Arabia, a.n. 571. lie founded the Mohamme- 
dan religion. 

11:9. Agamemnon. King of Mycenae and Argos. Upon 
Helenas elopement with I^ris, Agamemnon led the Greeks 
against Troy. At this time he killed a stag sacred to Diana, 
and pacihed tlie goddess only by sacriticmg his daughter 
Iphigenia. 

11 : 11. “ Tanttim,** etc. ‘To such dreadful evils could reli- 
gion constrain ! ’ 

11: 13. massacre. Slaughter of the I^niwtants in France, on 
Si. Bartholomew's Day, 1572. powder treason. Tlte Gunpow- 
der Plot, November 5, 1605, devised by Robert Catesby, Guy 
Fawkes, and others, to blow up the llotme of I^rllament in 
Xiondon, as a Homan ratholfc protest against the extortions of , 
James 1. 

11 : 19. Anabaptists. A religlotts sect that became very active 
after the opening of tlte Reformation. Their fanatical career 
provoked severe persecution, until, alter defeats in Saxony and 
Franconia, they seised Mttnster and held it for a time, being 
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«T«nttiaJJj driven tbenee with beevj Ioms. Tbelr feowotf 
pHitdplee were fmrer tbmn their conduct. 

It: 6. fccte. l>eed«. Compare LnUn /aeto. 

It : 9. would. Hbould. 

It: 10. **lra/* etc. *Tbe wntth of man worketh not the 
justice of Go<l/ Bee Jas. i. tO. 

it : 11. a wise father. One of the priests of the oari|jr 
Church. 

its 14. istareased. Intere^ed. 

IV. OF REVENGE 
(1025) 

It: 15. wRd. NatantI; uncultivated. 

It : 20. It IS the f lory/’ etc. See Prov. xijt. 11* 

It : 10. no law. A reference to occasions for duelliiif, a 
practice prevalent in Bacon*s day, and to which he was 
strongly opposed. 

It: 13. it is two for one. That is, llie law's ponishment is 
added to the original wrong suffered^ and one's enemy is stiQ 
beforehand, or. as the phrase now nxns, — ahead. 

It: 20. Coamos. A dcHct^ndaiu of tlie lesser branch of the 
great Medici family, who became Ihike of Florence in 1537. 

It : 26, Job. See Job li. 10. 

14:^1 PertiiMUL Homan emperor, murdered by soldiers, 
A.i». 19:1. Bacon means that Augustus Cmsar^ Septimios 
Beveras, and Henry IV,, of France, who avenged the deaths 
of the persona menUone<i, were prosperous. 

V. OF ADVERSITY 
(t<i25) 

This essay was wrttteii slier Bacon'a talL 

Hifk feaeea "" 8es nole oil page t| llM !•» 
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H : 11. adT«rsity. Cmopm Sbalm^MMure's Ab Tom JUko Jkt 
Act II, Sc. 1; — 

“ Sweet are the iieee of adversity; 

Whieh, like the toad, ugly and venomoiii, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head/* 

♦♦Bona/* etc. See context, 

14: IS. ** Vere.’^ etc. »St»e context. 

14 : 25. Hercules. A famed hero of mythology, who aehleted 
the Twelve I, 4 ib^»ur 8 of Hercules,” and, after his death, became 
a god. 

14:26, Prometheas. Another hero, son of lapetua and 
Clyniene, who scaled the heavens and brought back the flra 
withdrawn from earth by 2k*u» (dupiter). For Uiis be waa 
cendemned to be chaine^i to a rr»ck, with bia liver eternally 
exposed to a vulturr*s hunger. He waa released by Ueitulea* 
The myth has often be<?n cclebraUi-d in |K»eir>% 

14 : 4. a naan. A more moderate iaalUotL 

14: IL Darid'a harp. Die Faaima. 

14:23. diacovar. Uncover; reveal 

TL OF SIMULATIOIf ANU DLSSIMULATIOH 

(1625) 

This essay ap]ieared at the close of BaconV life. It Indicates 
at once hla worldly — sometimes Machiavellian — wisdom, and 
his recognUfon of character aa, after all, the thing of moat 
worth. 

lir 1. politka* See note on page 8, line 10. 

If; 3. Tacitna. Bee note on page 5, line 27. ifrtad# B» 
monixed with. 

lf:lk Ajqpnlwi. 8aiMlaM|iate&«liMSl 

liif. Xtteftea. Satsiolafttjw 
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16:7. Vtipa«iaii. See note on page 6, line 68. TiMIitia 
Bee note on page 5« Hue 12. 

16: 15. luUf*liglita. Compaie the Latin tnuialationi *Ab it 
were, in twilight* 

16:27. manafed. Trained. 

17:11. iadnstfionaly. PorfMwely. 

17:21. in that kind. Thua ; in that way* 

17 : 2(1. open. Iia<Hin K^M^akjH from vxperienoe* 

17 : 27, fnlile. Ixiquaeiottfi ; Htentlly, leaky. 

16 ; 2. leave to speak, 'fhat that hie countenance and hla 
worrla a^fte, (‘om|)are Kmeraon: “ TThat you are apeaka ao 
loud 1 cannot liear what you aay.*’ 

16 : 5. tracta. Traits. 

16: 15. absurd. Unreasonable. Applied^ as Mr. AkUa 
Wright lelU us, to Uie answer given by a deaf man (tar- 
dus), which d(H:*« not ttmch the question; hence ab$ur4MSf 
deaf to reason. 

16: IB. oraciiioua. thracular; hating a double meanhif. 

16 : 24. except it he* Note the influence^ of MachiatellPi 
riewa. He waa a great writer of the Italian Renaisaanoa, a 
notahla atudeut of inditics and statecraft 

11:30. ure. I'se. lHTiv<H| from Uie French hemr (LatiBt 
oii^wriiim), destiny, ex|K«neDce, fortune. 

16:10* fair. * Juat* aiinpiy. 

16; 10. aet it even. Hao4>frs balancing habit conslantty 
asserta Itself, a habit tnuiwmmental with him. but cg>nllniied 
by Ilia long experience as lawyer and aU t e etn a n * Compare 
the AmtUkfia in the lie Augm^mtU. 

16: 10. leand* Direct; thorough. A leleienea to aiehary; 
Bee nota on page 6* line 20* 

16:25. Intit and hetiat The man in Bacm will out* 

16:26* own g pi lttoa and tempacatme* ThntpemaMmt Ul» 
eralty, cotnMnation and Uanding^ 
p 
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m OF PARENTS AND CHILDBBN 
(t612. EnlargHl, laSS) 

t0;2. nor. The double nc^ilve m common In ElUaiboUuui 
BrngUah. Compare Sbakespt^are'a Udm/el, Act 1, Sc. 2 : ~ 

It la not, nor It cannot come to good/* 

10 : 13. posteittT. So that the childleas are moat oonoernad 
lor the welfare and opinion of poaierity. 

10:20. Solomon. See Prov. x. 1. 

10 : 25 . wantons, * Pets * ; spoiled favourites. 

11:2. shifts. Makeshifts; disingenaous sc bea an ascL 
Ccmsort. 

11:4. proof. Result. 

11 : 9. soitsth. Turns oat. 

n : 13. Inmp. Famtly-at^laige* 

11:20. **Opti]anin«** etc. ^Chooes the besl« enstom will 
make it agreeable and easy.* 

n : 28. fortonati. In that they most depend on their own 
efforts for advancement and recognition. Bacon himself is a 
ease in point. 

VUL OF MARRIAGB AND SINGLE LIFB 
(1612. Bolaiged, 1635) 

Baeon*s view of matrimony is not romantic* He examines 
dIspssidOTiately its advantages and disadvantagea. The student 
wlU remember that he failed In his own suit for the hand of 
Lady Hatton, and married Alice Bamham some ten years later. 
See the Introduction, pages xv and xxvH. 

M: 2. hostages to lerttans. Ptedges that he wiU run as few 
ifsks as poesihle. 
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Ml 9. giMilMt cam. Ootttrim Ute pmseding fiaga 
Hmmi 8-tS, Cta yovL reeoncUa Utiwe sutemeitui ? 

il;10. daamt ptedgwu Compare MUu>ii*a LyddoMt liiM 
107: — 

** Ah! who hath reft, quolh he, mjr dearest pledge?** 

impertineocae. Irrelevaut to their own pereoul 
progranmu**. 

M: 17. baeaoee. In order that. 

n : 2 :!. bamorotts. Originally applhid to any one of tbe 
four princijwtl ‘huiuount* 4>r iiiomturt ^ of ilu» body, 
phlegm, clioler, melanrholy : lai*T n*mriot4‘d to apply only to 
the mood of minh. Ua«fd by liactui as by Joiii^ui (,oom{mre 
Krery Mftn in Hi)* Hum*»nr) i4> mean whirimioal, faatidioiia. 
Compare thifi use jw |w*rHistiiijr in Wa.shini:t>»n Irring*« SkHfh- 
Mmtk : wen* I u> mention Uk^ other makt%*ilufta of thia worthy 
old hnmouriat/' and grown into ket^ping with the anttqaatad 
manaion. ami the humoura of Its lord.** — The Ckridmm 
Dinner, 

tS : 6. indiflereat, Neuirat 

•S:S. For. Aa for; conceniing. Comtiare ifdnifet. Act It 

8c. 2! — 

* . , For yotir intent 

In going haek to iicho«>l In Wittenberg 
It in moat reirvgraile to tmr desire.** 

Act I, 8c. 8 X * 

•• For Hamlet and the trilling of hb favour, 

HoUi it a faahiou, luul a u»y in bU»od,** 

tSs9. hortalieaa. iieaitenhig or directutg qieeohaa; w 
hf^naiioiia. 

it: 21. myiita. The ** weary, waymwn waadeter^* of 
Homar'a Oflynmy dacriiiied Calypao*a idler of immtirtiiiiy. 
in order that be might return to Ida wife INmelope. ** Vefew* 
lam,** etc. « He ptelerred hla old wife Ci> ininimrtalH|r .* 
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SS : 22 . prwd and froward. * Comiiare Cheati^rton's 
Bfvwning^ Chapter III : lie hatl, what fierha()H the iiuhtlei^t 
and worst spirit of egotism, not that spirit merely which thinks 
Uiat nothitif; Khoiii<t KUutd in the way ot its ill-temper, hut that 
spirit which thinks that nothing shouUi stand in the way of its 
amiability.'' 

2S ; 2t*. quarrel. <tn»uiid ; iK'casiou. 

M:2. ^'QOt at all." Thales of Mileuia^ a Greek philoso- 
pher^ is credited with this evasive saying. 


BL OF ENVY 

( 1025 ) 

•1:11, fascinate. In his Adrancem^nt of Looming and 
Natural JRinUtry Bacon calls attcntton to the influence (d 
spirit upon spirit thrrmgh the medium of the eye. The sinister 
idea of wiichcnifi was .still adherwi l4>, 

M:1T. Saipture. See Matt, vu 22, 23^ Luke xil. S4 ; 
DeuL xxviii. r>4— VJ. 

91 : 19, still. Always, as fre<|uent]y in Shakcsfieare. 

91 : 20. ejaculation. * Casting out.' 

95:4. fit place. See, as alsjv#*, 77if Admurement of Learn^ 
ing^ Bo<»k II, and the Xaiural JUrtory. 

95:22. “Non est," etc. ‘Wh<^*ver is of a prying disp<»»i- 
tion is false-hearted.’ 

Ni : 24. sew men. A Kotnan phrase for the first members 
of families elevated to ‘ place.' 

95:»K>. impair another's. Compare BicAard IlL Act 
Sc. L Ilukfi of Gloucester’s soliloquy, 

99:2, hla honour. Compare the earlier pan of Thackeray's 
famous novel, Henry Emmond, 

99:5, Naiiee, A grt^at Roman general onder JusUniaia 
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AgeiiUus. King of SpartA, not«^ for hlA miUury prow<m, 
fotirih C4 niur>' » 

96 ;0. TAinb«rUiid« K^ni A.n..a nnied Mongol war* 
rior. < 'f*!njiarf Marl<»w<»V Tamhurlmn*^ th^ 

96 : 12. levity. ; want *if baluin"#-. 

96: lo. Adrian. Hn/drian. Bin amt* em|>*^ror of Rome 
A t). I IT* H*‘ H rc*}»utt*<t 0) bavt* baninhc^ii Ap<^>lb»dorua the 
ar^ hiuvt on arrount of ilm iaiu*r*H unfavourable criticism o{ 
one of hlH an'lnt^^rtuml deaigfiH. 

96 ; * 2 '^, incurreth Kuien»th ; liierally, * nirm lnU>/ 

96:2T. to look 00 And thmfoa* there wan no pCMaiUt 
ref»*r*-m'e to ani»ther’H g<Hxl or bad opinicm. 

97: darken it Compare our coUo<}uial ^put it in tbo 

ahade.' 

97 : 21. per saltum* ‘ At a t>ouml.' 

97:2.1. travels. Travails; udla* 

97 : 20. ** Quanta patimnr.** ‘ How much we anSer I* 

98. 12. well Hap{»y ; luitiafiixl. 

96 : 21. disavow fortune. Virtually confem bin undtnens. 

96 : *Ji<. lot. 'Ha! wjH'Il. “ .Sunvrt'r ’ w derived from tlM 
Latin f'lrf, French tort Cotnparv the Bibhcat uarrmtivw oC 
the CJwtlnK dut of evil «piriu. 

W : 2. derive. Tom aside. 

S9 : 7. nndertaking. t)ver-ready ; rash. 

S9;2.!. plausible. Literally, aa here, * deeerriim; applanM.* 
t9 : .*)n. kings and estates themselves. Compare the hMoip 
of Bacdii aa Lord rhamwllor. 

M I h. of all other aflectlone. Idiomatic. ^ Of alt the aflMb 

tionx.’ 

M 1 12. Invidia.*’ etc. ' Knt 7 takea no holkU^* 

10 1 10. eavioiu man. See Matt zlU. 86. 
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X. OF LOVE 
(1612. Much enlarged, 

Notice Bacon^s characteristically cool, sagacious, prudential 
Tiew of this subject, — one, if any, that would afford him op* 
portunity for ^poetizing* a little. He becomes much more 
eloquent on ** power to do good in Uie succeeding essay* 

80 : 23. beholding. A 8eventeenth<<entury form of ^ be- 
holden.' 

81 1 4. not one. An elastic statement, though rendered fairly 
safe by the use of ^ mad.' 

81 i 6. weak passion. Compare Bacon's “ Love is a nuisance, 
and an impediment to important action.” Says Miss Agues 
Repplier, in her Marriage in Fiction: “That pleasant old 
romancer, Maistro Husticiano di Fisa, tells us that a courtier 
once asked Charlemagne whether he held King Meliadus or his 
son Tristan to be the better man. I'o Uiis question the Em- 
peror made wise reply : ' King Meliadus was the better man, 
and 1 will tell you why. As far as 1 can see, eveiy thing that 
Tristan did was done for love. * . • Now this same thing can 
never be said of King Meliadus. For what deeds he did, he did 
them, not by dint of love, but by dint of his strong right arm. 
Purely out of his own goodness he did good, and not by con- 
straint of love.' ” 

81 : 7* Maicas Antoniiis. Or, Mark Antony, triumvir with 
Octavian and Lepidus. Slew himself b.c. See Shake- 
^Mare's JvXiuM Ccesar and AnUmy and Cleopatra. 

81 i 9. Appitts (Claudius, the decemyir. One of the Roman 
Council of Ten. He was unlawfully enamoured of Virginia. 
See Macaulay's Laye of Andont Some* 

81 : 15. Rpicnms. See note on page 6, line 4. SatiSt** eta 

*£ach of us Is to his fellow a theatre large enou^* 
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$1 : IS. a little Mol. The eye, which Induces woiehip of 
what it aeea. Compare line 20 below. 

SI ; 22. braves. Despises any suggestion of the relative im* 
portance of thinsrs. 

31 : 2<). well said. Ry Plutarch. 

31 : 27. have intelligence. That is, * are related to.* 

32; 1. well said. By Publilius Syrus of Antioch, d»t oen* 
tury n.r. 

32:5. reciproque* Adjective. Mutual. 

32:<i. reciproque. Nimiu. Com*s|M»tulin^ affection. 

32:11. Helena. Helen of Troy, given to Paris, a Trojan 
shephenl. by Venus, in return for his famous judgment award- 
i!ig her the golden apple as the fairest of goddesses. Venus 
was the goddess of love and bc'auty. 

32: 12. Juno. Consort of Jupiter, and hence queen of the 
gods. Pallas. Or, Minerva, the goddess of wisdoou 

32 : 14. his. ^ Its ' was rarely used in Bacon's day. 

32 : 20. keep quarter. Remain within due bounda. 

32:21. check. Interfere. 

XL OF GREAT PLACE 
(ir>12. Enlarged, 1625) 

When this essay api^eared In 1612, Bacon had become SoUc- 
ftor. It wiis revised and enlarged in 1626. The student will 
note the vein of personal experience throughout. 

33:13. it. The antecedent is ^ rising unto place.* 

S3; 16. etc. ‘When you are no longer what you 

have been, then there is no further reason lor destring to live.' 

34:5. strangers. Comparatively unacquainted with their 
own more personal aftairs. 

Hs 8. “ nu/’ etc. ‘ Death weighs on him heavily who diee 
known of all men, but to himself a stranger.* 
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M:12. can. Be able. 

M:18. power to do good. Among Bacon^a nobleat senti* 
rnents. 

M:18. motion. Activity. 

84 ; 19. conscience. Consciousness. 

84:22. *^Et conyersns,'* etc. * And God turned to behold 
all the works which his bands had fashioned, and saw that they 
were all very good.’ 

84 : 24. Sabbath. The time of rest after the accomplishment 
of good. 

84:26. a globe. A collection. 

85 :S. bravery. O.stentation ; boastfulness. 

85:5. Seduce. Literally, as here, ‘carry back.* 

85:12. express thyself well. Explain your course clearly. 

85 : 15. de facto, ‘ As a matter of course.* 

85 : 23. facility. Fickleness, 

35:25. interlace. Intermix; allow to become entangled. 

85: 26. necessity. Compare tliis senumce with Bacon’s wise 
statement of his policy as Lord Chancellor. 

85 : 29. offering. Kecall the carelessness of Bacon’s servants, 
and the gift-giving custom of his time. 

86: 8. inward. Intimate ; close to his master. 

86: 14. worse than bribery. Compare Advancement of 
Learning^ Book II: “A corrupt judge offendelh not so lightly 
[f.e. yields not so quickly] as a facile.” 

86:17. Solomon. See I’rov. xxviii. 2L 

86:21, “Omnium,” etc, ‘Everybody would have Judged 
him fit for empire, even though he had never been emperor.* 

86:22. Tacitus. See note on page 5, line 27* Galba. See 
note on page 5, line 30. 

86:23. Vespasian. See note on page 5, line 28. “Solus,” 
etc. ‘ Vespasian was the only emperor who [becoming sucb] 
changed for the better.* 
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86 : 25. sttffictency. MasterfulnesA in statecraft* 

36:27. honour amends. Whom prosperity improves. 

87 : 2. to side a man's self. To take sides with one party or 
other. 

87 : 3. haUnce himself. Be neutral ; wtUiout paitisanshipw 
87 : 10. place. Office. See line 12 below* 


XIL OF BOLDNESS 
(1025) 

87tl6. Demosthenes. GreaUst of Athenian orators, 384«» 

822 II. c. 

38 : M. Boldness. Baron more tlian once b>uches on his own 
personal dt liciency in boldness, a cliarHcieristically English 
endowuient. Compare ShakesiH?are’s JhUhs Ccesar, Act II, 
Sc. 2 : — 

Oiwanls die many times before the.lr deaths.*' 

Coini>are aiso S[n user's Faen> RvM^k III, Canto XI 

•* Aiiil. :»8 sln‘ lo<*kt about, she did Iwiiold 
Hovv over tliat same ilure wa.'^ likewis«^ writ, 

Bv hohle, hf and every where. Hr bold; 

Tliat nineh she inu/M. >et eonld not eonstruelt 
by any ridliiiir skill, or eommune wit. 

At last sluj spyde at that row nies upper end 
Another yroii dure, »m whieh w as WTlt, 

Be ttof too bold/* 

88 : 10. popular states. Democracies. 

88:16. mountebanks. Quacks; charlatans. 

88 : 21. Blahomet. See nou^ on jmge 10, line 27. 

89 : U). into a most shrunken and wooden posture* Compare 
Washington Irving’s Thr Angler • ‘^The mautelpieoe was deco* 
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rated with aeaalielki, orer wbidi hung a quadrant^ flanked h} 
two woodenta of most bitter-looking naral commanders.^* 

3t:lS« a stale at chess. A stalemate; that is, when the 
game so develops that one player cannot move without expos- 
ing his king to check, mate. Checkmate, the term need to 
indicate that the game is finished, one player's king being in 
check and unable to extricate himseif. 


Xm. OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS OF NATURE 
(1612. Enlarged, 1625) 

W:24. afiectingof. Aiming at ; seeking. 

40: 9. excess but error* See line 22 below. 

40: IB. Busbechius. A Flemish diplomat, 1522-16M. 

40:26. Machiavel. See note on page IB, line 24. 

41:8. iEsop's cock. A-^op (AI»o|>uh) was a Phrygian (?) 
philosopher, who gave currency to the so-called -Esopic Fables, 
most of which existed in some fonii or another long before his 
time. Compare Cast not your pearls before swine.*' — Mati. 
vii. 6. 

41 : 12. just and unjust. See Matt. v. 45. 

41:17. divinity. Theology. *‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself." — Matt. xxii. 89. 

41 : 19. follow me. See Mark x. 21. 

42:1. diffidlenets. Obstinacy. 

42:2. mere. Sheer; complete. Compare bhakespeare*^ 
Hamlet^ Act I, Sc. 2: — 

"Fie on'tl ah fie ! 'tis an nnwesded garden 
That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in natoie 
Possess it merely." 

4t : 4. loading part Making heavier on6*s misfortonea. 

4ts6. lasanii' seres. See Luke xvi. 21. 
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«t:7. atiMUthiopL HBtan of mea. CoatiMk pago 40, ttno 

1, ‘ philaiithropia.’ 

4t:0. Tiiaoa. Timon of Athens owned a email plot of 
gtoond, on which grew a fig tree. Being aboat to cat down the 
tree in onler to build, he invited any petsons who wiehed to 
hang theniael vee to make use of the tree before, in Shakwqpeaie’a 
phrase, it had “ felt Uie axe." 

4S : 1'2. politics. Politicians. 

4S : 17. citiaea of the world. As was Bacon, at his best 

l^niversality is a pritite teat and trait of greatness. 

48:20. trash. Money. Originally, 'bits of broken sticks 
found under trees.' then ' refuse,* then a term apfdied to money 
in a spirit of ' indifference. Compare Shakespeare’s OtketU, 
Act HI, 8c. 8: — 

" Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’tis something, nothlagt** 

48 1 28. salTStion of his brethren. See Rom. iz. 8. 

Xnr. OF NOBILITY 
(1012, Revised and enlaig ed, 18IQ 

48(2. estate. State. 

48:6. attempers. Modifies. 

48:8. stirps. Stocks; families. 

48 : 18. tags. The insignia of a nobis ttuBf. 

48 1 18. Swttasrs. Swiss. 

48 : 14. cantons. Or, counties, of which Owltswlsnd kM 
many. 

48 : 16. respects. Regtid for atntfon. Compnn **Foraera 
li no reopeot of pemms with God.*’ — Jtoni.it 11. 

48(18. indifferent. Impartial. 

48:81. pMensCk. IfopNMsth. 0MU|pnn Bmf ZXDC, fiffn 
108, Bms M-«B. 
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44 : 13. Tirtnoiui. From the Latin virtu», manly worth ; 
hence, as here, masterful, strong, able. 

44 : lo. a commixture. A frank recognition of the worldly 
methods of place-hunters, though not, as some think, a per- 
sonal endorsement of such •little wisdom' as ethical. 

44 : 22. motions of envy. Comi»are Ks.say iX, page 26, line 
23 9eq. 


XV. OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLES 
(1625. Mueb enlarged from tin* Ms. of 

45:1. calendars. A statement of the inooirs phases, etc., 
for each month : here, therefore, sigii-s or pretlictions. 

45:4. equinoctia. The e<tuinox. From ayuus, K|ual, and 
nox, night. The lime of the sun\H entrance ujxm the ecjuirKK?- 
tial line, when the days and niuhts are of e(pial length the world 
over. The vernal equinox occurs about Mtirch 21 ; the autumnal 
about September 23. 

45 : 7. “lUe etiam/' etc. ‘ He also [the sun] ofum warns us 
of the coming of obscure troubles and of gathering treason and 
looming ware.’ From Vergil's Georgic^^ I. 

46:9, licentious. L<K)se ; gro.ss. 

45 : 14. Fame. Humour. 

45:15. *^Illam Terra.” etc. *8he was the last child of 
Earth, as the story goes, sister to Enceladus and Coeus, borne 
by her mother enraged at the anger of the gods.’ From Ver- 
Ifll’s JE?nefd, IV. 

45 : 24. plausible. See note on page 29, line 23. 

45 : 26. Tacitus. See note on page 6, line 27. 

46 : 1. Conflata,” etc. * When envy is excited, all actionai 
whether good or bad. offend.’ 

40 : 8. tliat. Redundant ; used probably for cleameas. 

46:9. Brant,” etc. ^ They kept their posts, yet rather as 
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if tlioy {>r6f<9rred to criticise the orders of their officen thaa to 
obey them.’ 

46:h’i. assay. F>way ; attempt. 

16 . 17. Machiavel. See note on paite 18« line 24. 

46: 18. common parents. (iuardtanH of the interests of aO 
he people. 

46 : 22. leag;ue. The Holy I>ea^ue, oixatiized in 1575, led by 
the liodHi* of (iuise, liaving sta its ultimate object the succession 
of Catholics only to the throne of France. In 1588 Henry IIL 
waa cxijclled from I*arl«. 

47 1. of. For. 

47 . 4 . primum mobile. The ruler correA|K>nds to the * primum 
mobile * in th<? old ahtrontuny. This was the tenth sphere, encios* 
ing the solar .system. It completni its revolutions in twenty- 
four lioui>. its nmtioii affecting that of the inner spheres. The 
phrase means * lirst moved.’ 

47 :T. their own particular motion. The manner of their 

individual activity. 

47 ;8. “liberius/’ etc. *Too freely to suggest respect for 
government.’ 

47 : 12. ‘^Solvam,” etc. ^ I will loose the girdles of kings.* 
See Ist/. xlv. 1. 

47 ; Id. part. Discussion. 

47 : 2;i. bear it. Allow* it. 

47 : 28. It. Namely, the proi>o«itK»n that follows. 

47 : 2i>. Lucan. Or, M. Antiasus Lucanus, a native of Spain, 
who went as a youth to Rome during the reign of Nero. He at 
length offended the cm(>eror by bis superiority m a poet, and 
was condemned to death. 

46 : 1. *^Hinc nsura,’' etc. * Hence came devouring usury 
and greedy inu^rest at the day of n^ckoning, hence shaken 
credit, and war a benefit to many.* From Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
The original has ^avidum ’ for ^ ropidtm.’ 
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4t : 10. InmiMiB. See note on page 22^ line 28. 

4i: 12. tliis. That is. what follows. 

4i : 18. Dolendi^^' eto. ^ There is a limit to pain« bol noi 
to fear.* — From Pliny’s LeUetA, Vlll. 

4i : 20. mate. See note on page 39, line 18. 

4$ : 28. The cord,'* etc. Compare ** IPs the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back.” 

40:9. just. Appropriate; adequate. * 

42:17. somptnary laws. Laws regulating expendituxes. 
Latin, sumptuarius, from mmo^ sum^re^ sumptufn. 

49 : 22. stock. Produce. 

40 ; 30. necessity. Want ; poverty. 

90 : 3. preferments. Salaried places of service. 

90 : 5. estate. State, as before. 

90 : 0. foreigner. Only a half>truth. the reverse proposlUon 
being al^o true. Kxchange«( between nations, as between per* 
sons, may benefit boUi. 

90:0. vecture. Latin vfxi, wfwm, to cariy. 

90 ; 12. “ materiam,” etc. See context. 

90 : 16. mines above ground. A bi»ld figure, signifying rich 
resources other than mineral, — as manufacturing, carrying, 
etc. 

90 : 20. muck. Manure. Compare the ” man with the muck* 
rake” in Bunyan’s Pilgrim" $ Projrrest. 

50 : 22. strait Strict ; controlling. 

90 : 24. engrossing. Buying in gross ; monopolising, great 
fiastnniget. I^arge tracts of land appropriated for the suate- 
nance of sheep, as the wool trade grew. 

90 : 27. noblesse. Aristocracy. 

91 : 7. Jupiter. The ruler of the gods, correiq;>ondlng to the 
Greek Zens. 

91:8. Pallas. See note on page 32, line 12. Briaiena. Or, 
illgeon, a famous giant, having a hundred hands and fifty hesda 
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•1 : 14. tetTwy. Audacity ; braTado. 

SI: 17. impotthaiiutioiit. Abaoeaaea. Compare flbaka* 
speare'a IlamM, Act IV, Sc. 4: — 

“This is the iniposthams of much wealth sad peace, 

That Inward breaks, and shows no eaose without 
Why the roan dies." 

SI : 18. Bpimetheus. Afterthought, mought Might. 

SI : 10. Promathetts. Forethought ; and see note on page 14, 
line 2ti. 

SI : 23. artificial. Skilful. 

SS:1. peremptory. Inevitable. 

Sfi : 4. brave. Assume as their ‘ platform.* 

SS : Id. fronted. Confronted. 

SS : 20. " Sylla." etc. - Sylla di<i not know his lettera, and 
could not dictate.' A pun on the last word. 

SS : 2. Galba. .S>e note on page ii. line 3t). 

SS : 3. etc. 'That he levied his soldiers, and did 

not buy iheiu.’ 

SS ; 4. donative. Granting of gifts. Probua. Roman em> 
peror. 27d-282 a.i>. 

SS ; o. '* Si vixero,“ etc. ' If I live, the Roman Empire shall 
have no further occasion for soldiers.* 

SS : 12. flat Dull ; lirosome. . 

SS : 18. useth. Is accustomed. 

SS:21. '‘Atque it,” etc. ‘Such was the state of feeling 
that a few dared undertake evil, more desired it, all oondonait 
it.’ 

SS:S4. popular. Solioitoua of public hivonr. 

St : 25. oorreapondeiica. Balanoa ; equUibtiui. 
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XVI. OF ATHEISM 

(1612. Much eulargtHi, 1(525) 

Bacon's religion, though sincere, is given somewhat formal 
expression in language. In his grt‘at work, The AdvanvemejU 
of Learning, he hesitates to altempt a * pliihisophy ' of religion, 
but seeks rather to make of it a * department ’ of life. Accord* 
ingly, Bacon's jjersonal gwxlriess is greater than his rtuuarks 
concerning religiou.s topics. Yet tlie present essay contains 
several vital and noble M iitiments. 

54:1. Legend. Th*' Hohh n Leg* ml, containing stories of 
the saints, etc., written by Jacobu.s de N'oragine, Archbishop 
of Genoa, born about 12M0. 

54:2. Talmud, (’ivil and canonical laws of the Jews. Al- 
coran. Or, Al Koran. The Mohaminedaii * Bible,’ dictated to 
Mohamnie<l by Gabriel, as th<' legend runs. 

54 : 4. convince. Hefute. 

54 : 0. a little philosophy. Compare Pope’s E»say on Criti- 
cUm, Part II : — 

A little learning i.s a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’' 

54:9. second causes. Efficient causes. “For example,” 
says Abbott, ‘‘the lightning parting the air is tlie efficient or 
second cause of the thunder, of which God is the i'au.s4‘ ” 

54 : 15. Leucippus. Founder of the atomic theory. Democ< 
ritna. Expf)iient of the same theory*, born n.r. 4(K). Epicurua. 
See note on page 6, line 4. 

54:17. fifth essence. The quintessence regarded by Aris- 
totle as com{*K>sing the heavenly bodif?s. 

54 : 19. portions or seeds. Or, atoms, unplaced. Not given 
their due or appropriate order. 

54 : 22. Scripture. See Psalm xiv. 1, 
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54 * 26. that. The theory* 

66 ; 5. fainted in it. liecame doubtful of it. 

66 : 19. Non deos/' etc. * Profanity does not consist In 
denying; the gods of the people ; but in applying popular con- 
ceptions to the g<Ki8.’ 

56 : 20. Plato. «.c. 427-047. The renowned philosopher of 
Athens, fairly to Ije regarded as the greatest figure in the his- 
tory of philosophy. 

55 . 2o. nature. Kxistonce. 

55 ; 2(5. Jupiter. See note on page 51. line 7. Apollo. Or, 
Phinbus, si»n of Ju{»iter and Latoiia. Patron of the fine arts, 
and lojusuo' of music. j>oetr\, and eloquence. Mars. <>r, Ares, 
sou of .hipiler and Jtiuo. God of war and lover of Venus. 

56:1. contemplative. Heaching his conclusions by pure 
thougiit. 

56 : 2. Diagoras. A fifth century («.<*.) phllo.^iopher. Bion. 
A witty cominentator men and itleas. who lived in the third 
century h.< . Lucian. See note on page 1, line 14. 

56 ; Id scandal of priests. Koelesia>tieal immorality, against 
which great evil !he wise and good iiave erieil mit Uinmgh the 
centurit‘s. (’ompare Ghaucer’s PruhKjue tn thf Canterbury 
7Vi/es, Milton’s Lprithis, Huskin’.s Seaame an<f IJliea, Brown- 
ing’s The Uhtfj <tml th** Book. Compare also the frequent 
Scriptural rebukes of priestly stdlishness and hy|K>crisy. 

56:14. St. Bernard. Ablsn of Clairvaux. a noble priest., 
born A.i>. lOin. Non est,” ete. M>ne cannot now say, ‘*The 
priests are as bad as the {Hjople,’’ for now the people are better 
than th«^ priests.’ 

56:21. to religion* Compare George Herbert’s Pulley 

and A. H. Clough’s There ie no (iod. 

56:25. base and ignoble creature. Compare Browning's 
A Death in the Deacit;— 
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** Bnt if, appealing thence, he eowar, aTOudi 
He is mete man, and in hiamility 
Neilter may^luiow God nor mistake himself; 

1 point to the iiiimt^diate t*ouse(|uence 
And say, by each confession straight he falls 
Into man’s place, a thing nor God nor beast. 

Made to know that he can know and not more: 

Lower than Qod who knows all and can all, 

Higher than lieasu which know and can so far 
As each beast's limit, perfwt to an end, 

Nor considons that they know, nor craving more; 

While man knows partly but conceives beside, 

Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 
Into a solid he may grasp artd use, 

Finds progress, man's distinctive mark alone, 

Not God’s, and not the beasts’: (tod is, they are, 

Man partly is and w^'holly hoi»eK to be.” 

56 : 29. maintained by a man. Compare Tennyson^s In 
Memoriam^ Lyric 03 : — 

••Yet pity for a horse o*er-d riven. 

And love in which my hound has partt 
Can hang no weight upon my heart 
In its assumptions up to heaven ; 

••And I am so much more than these 
As thon, perchance, art more than 1« 

And yet I spare them syraiwthy. 

And 1 would set their pains at ease« 

••So roayst thou watch me where I weef^ 

As, unto vaster metSoos bound. 

The circuits of thine orbit round 
A higher height, a deeper deep/* 

Compare also Maurice Maeterlinck^s Our FrirnA the Dog ? Hi 
occupies in this world [the brute creation] a preimlnent posi« 
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UoB, «DvMii« all. Ba ti Om oaly IMng bdug that has 
found and neogaiaaa aa tadnhtUbte, tanstUe, aaew^ptiOBahla 
and daflnite god. Ha kaova to what to dOTota tha boat pan ol 
himadf. He knowa to whom aboTe him to giro hi«n«ai*- Ha 
has not to oeek for a parfaet, aaperior, and infinite power ki tha 
daiknass, amid saaoeasWa Ilea, hypotheaes, and dreams. That 
power ie there, before him, and ha mores in its light.” 

M : 30. meliar aatma. Better nature. See page &T, line S. 

CioMO. Mareue Tullius Cicero, greatest of 
orators, b.c. 10(M3. ”Quam rolnmns,” etc. ‘Esteem our* 
selres nerer so highiy. Conscript Fathers, yet we cannot com* 
pare with the Spaniards in numbers, the Gauls in bodily 
strength, the Carthaginians in cunning, tlie Greeks in ait, nor 
yet with onr own Italians and Latins in the homely and native 
sentiment peculiar to this land and people ; but w« have sur* 
passed all other peoples and natioiu in piety and religion, and 
in onr attestation of the one great principle, that all things are 
subject to the government of the Immortal Gods.’ 

XVn. OF SUPERSTITION 
(1612. Revised and enlarged, 162B) 

57 i 2S. eontumsly. Mockery. 

67 : 24. Plntsrck. A celebrated Greek biograpber, bom in 
Basuia. at Chieronea. About a.o. 50-120. 

55 : '1. Saturn. Or, Kronos, a god wbo, aooording to the 
Greek tradition, devoured his children. 

51 : IS. Angnsttts Cmsnr. Sss note on page 5, line Si. 

55 : 14 . dril. Peaceful. 

51:1(1. primum ambile. Sen note on page 47, linn 4. 
nrlsketh. Swenpn aronnd with. 

55:19. in « mversed order. Other then in the natontl 


manner 
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M: 21« Coimcil of Tfont. A famous general council of tlie 
Roman Catholic Church, assembled at Trent by Pope Paul HI. 
in and not concluding its work, owing to delays and sua- 
pensions, until 1663. It discussed and settled many matters oi 
doctrine and reform, as deciding the attitude of the C'liurch 
toward the principles of Luther and the Keformation. school 
men. A name applied to the phllosr)phers of the Middle Ages, 
whose attempt, in their « Scholasticmm/ was to buttress the 
principles and practices of the Church witli the authority of 
Aristotle. 

5i:23. eccentrics and epicycles. According to the PU)ifv 
maic system,^' says Abbott, ‘^the planets were supposed 
move In (1) circles whose centres themselves move<l in (2) 
circles. The former circles were called ‘ on-circk«,* or epi- 
cycles ; the latter, haring their centre at a little distance from 
the earth, were called eccentric (* from-cjentre 

5t:24. engines of ortnu Orbits invented to accord with the 
described phenomena. 

58:25. no such things. Compare Milton's ParadiiKe Lo$t^ 
Book VIII, itself based on the l^toleniaic astnmomy, for artistic 
reasons : — 

** How they will wield 

The mighty frame ; how build, unbuild, (umtrira 
To save appeamoces ; hf>w gir»J the sphere 
With centric and eccentric m*ribble<l o’er, 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.** 

§8:20. causes. High Churchmen and Puritans are both 
indicated here. 

59 : 16. in avoiding superstition. Anotlier of BacorPs unfor- 
gettable proverbs, testifying to Uie balance of bis mind and the 
justness of his temper. 

M : 10. woitUL Ought to. 
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refomer. These test remarks were added in Iffitfi, 
and show Bacon's dislike of the Furitaii programme* Compare 
the Introduction* 


XVia OP TRAVEL 
(1625) 

Compare with this essay Emerson's remarks on trarel in his 
essay enlilled CuHnre, beginning “ 1 am not ranch an adro* 
cate for travelling/* Each writer gravely, Emerson the more 
dtrectly, Hirikes a balance. 

60:1. allow. EiulorMe ; approve. 

60 : 10. diaries. Perhajis a reference to the log-book. 

60:17. consistories. Mmings ; councils. 

60 : 21. disputations. Formal debates, or polemic theeei. 

60 : 2A. burses. Bourm*H ; exchanges. 

61:11. card. (^hart. 

61 : IH. adamant. Magnet ; lodestone. 

61 : 20. diet. Eat. 

61 : 20. with much profit. One is reinindHl of the worldly 
wisdom of PoloniuH as he bids l*nertes farewell. — /famfet. 
Act U Sc. a. 

68: 1. suck the experience, (ssther infarmation concerning 
(hImt countries by virtue <»( coniactt with thi>se who have 
travelled therein. 

68 : 4. the life. The fterson in flesh and blood. 

68 : 10. advised, lliscreet ; thoughtful. 

68: 17. tell stories. A common falling of traveUen In all 
times. 

68 : 10. prkk in. Plant 
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XVL OP EMPIRE 
(1612* Reviiied and enlarged, 1628) 

69 : 24. matter of desire. Bubjecu of further ambition* 

6S : 2. Scripture. See Prov. xxv. S. 

68 ; 9. toys. Trifles, 

68 : 10. order. Society or institution. 

68: 12. Nero. Emperor of Rome, a.d. 54*68. Originally a 
quiet and studious youth, he beoame the most dissolute and 
cruel of tyrants. He killed his mother, Agripi>iiia ; divorced 
his wife, Octavia ; Is reputed to have burned Rome in a.o. rt4, 
that he might be so inspired to celebrate musically the destruc- 
tion of Troy ; cruelly murdered many Christians and political 
and private enemies ; and finally slew himself a.o. 68. 

68:13. Domitian. «Einperor of Rome, a.i>. 81*96. He was 
a second Kero Assassinated a.i>, 96. 

68:14. Commodus. Emperor of Rome, a.o. 180-*192, a 
sensual and vicious man. 

68 : 15. Caracalla. Joint emperor of Rome with Geta, his 
brother, whom he murdered. Gibbon describes him as the 
common enemy of mankind.** Assassinated a.i>. 217. 

68 : 25. Alexander the Great. Son of T*hilip of Macedonia, 
he became a world-conqueror, and died at Babylon, n.c, 323. 
IHocletian. Emperor of Rome, a.i>. 284*305. He lived several 
years after his abdication of the throne with his colleague, 
Maximian. He was an able soldier and a fair statesman. 
Charles V. Abdicated in 1556, and entered upon a life of 
asceticism. He even bad his own obsequies performed before 
him a mouth prior to his death. 

68 1 28. is not the thing he was. Compare Essay XI, page 86| 
line 16. 

68 : 29* temper. Blending of qualities, or of * contraries.* 

64:1. distemper. Refusal of the * contraries * to mix. 
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M:3. ApoU nfa M. A finUcentoqr inlnMl»>work6r. 
pMiaa. See note on pe^e 6, line SA 

M:10. iBtwthuife. Befenrin^ to the two phnaas tbat 
follow. 

M : 13. 4aUTeilaa. Modea at aaeape. 

M : ‘^3. Tacitus. See note on page 6, line 27. 

M i 24. ** Sant planuuqoa,*' etc. *The desiiaa of ktnga are 
generally violent and arbitrary.’ 

M : 25. soleciaBi. WeakucH ; delect. 

M:20. mean. Means. 

•f : 8. approackas. Means of invasion. 

W : 17. peace at iatarest The interert, that is, of fotnie 
disadvantage. 

66:19. Guiccardine. Italian historian, 1488-1640. 

65 : 21 . Lorennns M ed i cea. Or, Jiorenzo de' Medici, the gnat 
Italian publicist and patron of art. 

65 : 23. schoolmen. See note on page 58, line 21. 

65 : 24. precedent Preceding. Note the Machiavellian In- 
fluence here. 

65 : 29. Livia. Wife of Augustus, emperor of Rome. Com- 
pare Essay II, page 6, line 25; Essay VI, page 10, line 3. 
infamed. Disgraced ; made infunous. 

66 : 80. Koxolana. Solyman's wife. Sdyman reigned as 
Saltan of Turkey, 1520-1526. 

66 : 1. Mustapha. Rozolana’s stepson, slain by her that the 
sooceesion might be secured to her own son. 

66 : 8 . his queen. The poseeasive aign *s waa aariy OMi- 
foundad with ‘ his.* 

66 1 7. advontraaaaa. Adnltereaaea. 

66 : 17. Criapoa. Ezacuted in a.i». 826. 

66 : 18. Cenatantiaiia the Omat. S u oo e a d ad Diocletian aa 
■ola emperor of Rome, s.i>. 828-887. Ha raapaotad duiatinn* 
tty, and made Conatantinople hia oapttaL 
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M:22. JuliaitiiE. Cousin of ConsUntine, and the last ot 
Constantine's line to occupy the thn>ne. 

06 : 24. Dematrins. Executed in h.c. 170 on a false accusation, 

06: 29. Selymns I. Called Solyman the Magnificent. Ba)a- 
set. A rebellious son of Selymus, w!io was executed by his 
father. 

06:30. three sons. Henry, Gt^ffrey, and Richard, warring 
kinsmen. 

67 : 3. Anselmus. Anseitu, a noted French stdiolar, who be« 
came Archbishop of Canterbury during the reign of William II. 
Thomas Becket. Made Archbishop hy Henry 11., he quar> 
relied frequently with the king, and was rnurdereii in the cathe- 
dral by four knigiits, who inten^reted one of Henry's jiasstonato 
speeches as B<*ckeCs death-warrant. 

07 : 4. crosiers. Ofj^cial staffs of the archbishops. 

07 : 5. try it ('ontend. 

07 : 8. that state. The clerical order. 

67 : 9. foreign authority. The papiicy. 

67:13. depress. Keep down. 

07:21. fain. Constrained, though reluctantly. 

07 : 27. they. Referring to the ‘ higher nobility.' 

07: 30. Tena porta. The gate vein. “ I he metaphor," says 
Ellis, “ is historically curious ; for no one would have used it 
since the discovery of the cirrulation of the blood and of tlie 
lacteals. But in Bacon's time it w;m sup(M>Hed that the chyle 
was taken up by the veins which converge U) the rewo porfo. 
The latter immediately divides into brandies, and ultimaU'ly 
into four mmifications, w^hich are distribuud throughout the 
substance of the liver, so that it has been compared to the 
trunk of a tree giving off roots at one extremity and brancthes 
at the other. Bacon's meaning, ttierefore, Is that commerce 
concentrates the resources of a country in order to their redis* 
tribtttion." 
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98 : S. impofti. heg$X Usvyhigs. 

68 : T). in the ehiie. What i» gained in part i« loat in the 
whole. Hundred'^ refera t4> an old form of division in the 
countieti ; “ leeeeth tneaiie hiwfjth. 

68:14. janiraries. C'<in‘upt4Ml from a l^irkiah pbmae for 
troojMi/ u e<ir}M ««HUhlifilied in 1*126, and coinfKiiied 
largely of (Mirbtian eaptivea. 

68 : lo. pretorian bands. Instituted by Augustus and given 
diuihle )>ay. 

68:16. ssTeral. Distinet; sepumte. 

68: 2 : 1 . “Memento quod es homo.^' ^Remember that yoo 
are a mnn.^ 

68 : 24. Memento quod es Deus/' ^Remember that you 
are a god.^ “ vice Dei.*' * (fisrs vicegerent.* 

XX. OF COUNSEL 
(1612. Enlarged, 1025 ) 

The results of Bacon's lf>ng ex|:»enence as a member of the 
court and a servant of aiau* are nnhiced to these thoiightfully 
organists! and balanced HUgg<*stionK. If they secern too stnooili 
and even in tone, let it be remembered tliat Bacon was a chess- 
player who moved slowly and warily, but none the less with 
zest, hoj>e, and sincerity. 

68 : 2d. greatest trust. Compare Tennyson's TVie Coming of 
Arthur: — 

** And Artljur said, * Man's word Is (3od in i 
Ijet chance wlint will, I trust thee to the death.*** 

98: 10. Solomon. See Prov. itx. IS. 

69 : 12. agitation. Note the partmomasia. Apflare in JMhk 
means 'to toss' (see ''tusseii** following) and ^to disQuas* 
{mo subject of^essay). 
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60: 16. Sidomoa’s aoa. Rahoborai. See 1 Ktagpi xlt 

•0t 21. sreang. Kehoboain tiee4ed young oouneeilom 

60; 2g. nuitker* Meaning; policy. 

00: 26. Jupiter. See note on page 6K Htui 7* 

00:27. liitie. Da«m^Mr of Cloeanue and Tethye, and ftret 
wife of Jupiter. 

70 : 4. Pallas. See note on page line 12. 

T0: 17. leeeuibled. Likened. 

71 : 1. cabinet councils. Secret cotinclls. not the modem 
* cabinet* An early inanoscript copy of the famps prenerml 
In the British Musenin reads, after the word ^^disease which 
hath turned Metis Uie wife to Metis the iuistn*as, that is, 
noniKdls of suue to which princes are tnarried. to councils of 
gracious persons reoomniended chiefly by flattery and affection.** 
Buckingham, no doubt, is meant. 

71 : 2 . disease. See fieaay XV, page bS, lines 26 , 27 . 

71:5. eirtract and select The first verb refers to ‘^mat- 
ters,’* the second to “ counselloni.** 

71: 10. ^^Plenos,** etc., *1 am full of cracks.* fntila. See 
note on page 17, line 27. 

71 : 10. grind with a hand^niilL Serve himself. 

71:24. MertM. John Morton, Bishop of Kly, afterward 
Aichbishc^ of Canterbury. Pbc. Richard Pox, Bishop of 
Winchester. Both were friends and coonsellon of lieufy VIL 

71:20. dependencies, Tlepeodents. 

72 : 2. holpen. Archaic form of past participle * helped.* 

72:4. ^*Non iuTeniet*^ *He shall not And faith on 
the earth.* The last words of Emay I. 

IS: 16. ** Prindtpis,** etc. at is a niler*s greatest virtue to 
know his subjects.* 

ipesalatim Ffylng; in^ahtng. 

7fl:20. their. IfodeFn syntax would rsqoirs ^hh,* which 
would, however, make the pfonoons of the semenoe UMwe am* 
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blgucmt Uian Uiey am. How would you roeoMlfiiet llio aon* 
leme ? utsiiu Foraotkallt y. 

7t : 27. obMxIrai. Exposed ; inHitenoed by* 

71 : 5. tlift good eboko of porooBO. A roeognitlon of ^ the 
mitt bebind the mauar.' Bacon iooka apon ^rnattm’ as 
made for men, not rict eerufi, 

73 : 7. secundum genera. ^ By classes.* 

73:11. '^Optimi/* etc* ^The best counsellors are tbedeaiL* 
73 : 12. blanch. Shrink ; show timidity. Compare Shake* 
ipeaie*8 HnmUt^ Act 11, 8c. 2 : 

** ri! teut him to the quick : if he but blench, 

I know my course.*' 

73:20. ^*jji nocte conailium.** * There's counsel in [the 
laps<? of] a night* 

73 : 2^1. a grave and orderly aasembly. Bacon was present 
as a prominent adviser. See IntrcKiuction, page xxvL 
73 : 20. hoc agere. * Attend to business.* 

73:2H. Indiferont Neutral. 

73 : 30. standing. Pennanent 

74 : 2. some provinces. CerUiin subjects. 

74 : 7. mintmen. Skilled coin workers. 

74:10. tribunitioua. Forward. Tlie tribunes represented 
the Homan plebeians us against the patricians. 

74: 20. take the wind of him. Catch his meaning; accord 
with his ideas. 

74:21. placebo. * 1 will please.* 

ZXl. OF BBXJITS 
(12210 

Baeon*a experience as a suitor in both love and poltttoa made 
him aoqnalnied with the virtue of patls&oe, and wise to note 
the time of preparation and the moment of actloii. 
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74 : 24. SibyllA’s ofer. An old woman oUered Tarquinius 
Priscus the hooka of the Sibyl, but he, not understanding their 
iiii{>ortaiice. refused to buy them. Thereupon she burned sev- 
eral and increased the price of the remaining books. This 
process was repeated until Tarquinius was advised by an augur 
to close the bargain. 

74 : 26. still. A 1 ways. 

76:21. Argus. Arestorides, was set by Juno to watch 
lo, whom Juptuo. lla^4 nade an heifer. He hail an hundred 
eyes, which were ..i. cioseu in sleep by the lyre-playing of 
Hermes, or Mercury, who tlien slew him. 

76 :22. Briareus. See note on page 51, line 8. 

76:23. Pluto. Son of Satuni and ()i>8, and king of the infer- 
nal regions. His helmet made the wearer invisible. Compare 
Homer’s i/fad, V, 145. 

XXII. OF ( UNKING 
(1612. (frcatly enlargtMi, 1625) 

76:5. pack the cards. Arrange them unfairly; that is, 
obtain th€^ initial advantage by means of their cunning. 

76:12. practice. Intrigue. Compare our ‘8haq> practice.’ 

76:16. “Mitte,*’ etc. ‘Send them botli naked [without 
familiar aids] among .strangers, and you will see.’ 

76:21. Jesuits. A celebraUtd religious order under the aus- 
pices of the Roman Catholic Church, founded by Ignatius of 
Loyola in 1534. It has had large influence in determining both 
ecclesiastical and political affairs. 

76 : 24. would. Shotild'; ought to. 

77:3. secretary. Cecil or Walsingham. Compare Apoph- 
thegm 84. 

77:11. cross. Prevent ; interfere with, doubts. Fears. 

77:24. Nehemiah. See Neh. iL 1. 
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71:1. N«rcis8tis, etc. Narciftsus was secretary to the Romao 
emiK^ror Claudius, whose wife Measalina married Siiius^ a 
n<»bU?. Naroissiis tiifonned the emperor of this fact iodirectly, 
thrrnigii two w’omeii, whose Rtor>' brought about the examina- 
tion of Siliufi. 

78:11», apposed. Questioned. Ounpare, as an excellent 
illustration of this. Edmund in ShakeKjH-an-’.s A7«^ Lear, Act 
1, Sc. 2. 

78 : two. Su|)p«>se<i to W Sir Robert Cecil and Sir 

Thf>rinis llodb-y. 

78:2t>. kept good quarter. Maintained frit inlly relations. 

79:1*. cat. < ‘ate. c>r cake. 

79; 17. Tigellinus. Nero's depraved favourite. 

79; \x. Burrhus. A thoughtful counHelh»r of Nero, executed 
by him a.i». ih). “ Se non." «*U\ * He lja<l no conflicting de- 

sires, but looked singly to the .safety of the ejnj>eror.’ 

79 : 2M. in guard. As not re.s|H>nsiblt? for <iirect assertions. 

80: 1. how far about they will fetch. How remotely and 

indirec'tly they will ‘come to the point.’ 

80 : i>. lay him open. Expose his secret thought or altitude. 

80:7. Paul’s. St. Paul’s f'hundn a conunou hauut or meet- 
ing- plact* of citizens, (diaucer tells us of the Wife of Bath in 
his l^rulfKjHt' /o thr Cant* rhuru Tnha that 

“ Housbotides at ehirche d<‘re she hadde fyve," 

and he praises the Poor Parson because he did not, like many 
others in orders, run 

“ to I^oudoun, unto Seinte Ponies, 

To seken hym a chauiiterie for soules. 

Or with a hretherhed to been witUholde." 

80 : 10. wares. Tricks ; habits. Bai'on is not sponsor for 
such habits, though familiar with them. He sees their rela- 
tive weakness Snd unimiKutance. See page 70, line 18. 
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tO:14. moiti. Sonroet. 

M : 15. main. The chief part. 

iO : IS. lootes. Ways out. 

•0 : 24. Solomen. See Prov. xir. 15. 

to : 25. “ Pmdens.^' etc. *• The simple believeth every word : 
but the prudent man looketh well to his going.'* (JBetrited 
Fersion.) 

XXni, OF WISDOM FOR A MAN’S SELF 
( 1612 . EnlargtMl, 1625 ) 

81 : 2. shrewd. Misohic^vous ; troublesome. 

81 : 8, right earth. Precisely like the earth, around which, 
thought Bacon, the heavenly bodies revolve. 

81 : 18. crooketh. Bends. 

81 : 11^ eccentric. Opj)osed. 

82 : 4. bias. A chargt? of lead inserted in the bowl, which 
deflects it from a .straight course. Compare Shakespeare’s 
Hamlety Act II, S<-. 1 ; — 

•* And thus do we of wiwiom and of reach, 

With windhi884*s and with assays of bias. 

By indirections And directions out.*’ 

82 : 11. to roast their eggs. Compare I.«amb’s esaay, A 2>t*a- 
sertation on Bomt Pig, 

82 : 23, Cicero. See note on page 57, line 11. Pompey. Or, 
Cneius Porai^eius, who became triumvir with Cjesar and Cras- 
Kus. A breach followed, and Pompey was defeated by Caesar 
at the battle of Pharsalia. He escaped to Egypt, where he was 
assassinated b.c. 48, 

82 : 24. ^^sui amantes,” etc. ^SelMovers without a rival.* 
Compare Browning’s Pippa Passes, first interlude : The aim 
of that fellow, that Giovacchiuo 1 He was in violent love with 
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htmielf, atid had m prospect of thriring in his suit, so 
unmolesU'd vrtm it, — when Hudcienly a woman falls in love with 
him, uh) ; and out of purs jealouiqr he lakes himself off to Trt« 
este, immortal poem and all.** 


XXIV. OF INNOVATIONS 
(1625) 

S8:l. births. Offspring. 

83 : 7. perverted. Tiie old theology held that there is ta maa 
a * nwiical twist ' towani evil. 

83 : 12. of coarse. Naturally ; in due course. 

83 : 17. fit. Appropriate U) the conditions. 

84:0. pairs. Impairs, holpen. Archaic form of * helped.* 
Compare Kssay XXIX, page 106, line 19. 

84 : 13. pretendeth. Uses as its programme, without refer- 
ence to ultimate* motive, 

84: 15. suspect. A thing under suspicion. Soriptore. 8ee 
Jcr. vi. 10, 


XXV. OF DISPATCH 
(1612. Slightly enlarged, 1625) 

84:10. Affected. Unduly desired. 

84 : 25. races. See Keel. ix. 11. 

88 : 4. for the time. Considering the (shortness of the) 
time, false periods, etc. Apparently completed transaotions ; 
in reality uncompleted. 

85 : 5. because. In order that. 

85 : 19. a wise man. Sir Aniyas Paulette whom Bacon as a 
young man accompanied to France. 

85:15. haad.^ Price. 

85 : 10. Spain. Long the characteristic repotation of that 
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[Pages 85-88 


country, whose diplomacy has been and is noted for its habit ol 

polite procrastination. 

85 : 27. moderator. Master ; examiner. 

85 : 28. actor. The ]>erKou speaking or examined* 

86:2. carious. Involved ; elaborate. 

86 : 4. passages. Transitions. 

86:5. excusations. Ajxdogies. 

86:7. bravery. Ostentation 

86 : 8. material. Direct ; scorning preparation of the hear* 
ers’ minds. 

66 : 11. unguent. Ointmeni 

66 : 26. pregnant of direction Suggestive of other methods 
or adjustments than the plan rejected 


XXV'. OF SEEMING WISE 

(1612 Last sentence abided, 1625) 

87 : 6. Apostle. St, Paul. See 2 rim. iii. 5. 

87 : 8. “ magno.'' etc. ‘ Trifles with a great effort.’ 

87 : 11. formalists. Petty-minded pt^rsons. -‘.seeming wise.” 
prospectives. Glasses, similar to our Rtereoscoi>e, which induced 
visional dimension when flat surfaces were examined through 
them. 

87:21. Cicero. See note on page 57, line 11. Piao. A 
Roman consul. 

87:24. Respondea.” etc. ‘You reply, with one eyebrow 
raised to your forehead and tlie other lowered to your chin, 
that you do not like cruelty.’ 

87 : 26. bear it Carry it through. 

88 : 2. make good Prove, or conflrm. Compare our mtnl- 
em colloquialism. 

88.7. blanch. Gloss over; avohl. See n<»U» on page 73, 
line 12 Gellius. Aixius ( telltus was a Homan grammarian who 
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lived during the period of the Antoninee. Hie Nortes Atticm 
ie a notable work of criticism and travel. Mr. Wright states 
that Bacon is in error in attributing this passage to (^lUus, and 
that he quotes troui inemory tiie substance of one of tfuintU- 
ian's remarks concerning Seneca. 

S8:8. *^Honiinem/' etc. ‘A silly fellow, who disturbs the 
serions conceniH of business with verbal quibbles.^ 

S8 ; It. Plato. Se e note (»n page />5, line 20. 

88:10. Protagoras. Prodicus. Two Athenian Sophists. 
One of the Platonic <liaIogue.s is given the name of Protagoras. 

88:14. to be. in bcung. 

88 : 20. inward. Disguim^d ; the * inwardness * of his condi* 
lion being hid by pretence of pnwj>enty. 

88 : 21. their. False syntax in modern English. 

88:2*3. opinion, reputation. 

XX VII, OF FRIENDSHIP 
(l(i25. TIm* brief essiiy of UU2 is hardly a nucleus) 

This essay has especial reference to the long and gracious 
friendship between Bacon and 'Foby .Matthews. The edition of 
1012 contains a very short treatment of the topic ; that of 1025 
rediHuns his prtunise to Matthews; “For the Essay of Friend- 
ship, while I UK)k your speech of it for a cursory request, I took 
iny promise for a compliment. But, since you call for it, I 
shall perform it.” 

The fttude.nt vrill do well to consider also in relation to this 
essay Bacon's connection with Essex and with Buckingham. 
Emerson's es.say on the same subject should be read for many 
interesting [loints of similarity and divergence. 

88: 1. him. Aristotle, in his JPofiftcs. 

88 2 6. averaation. aversion. 

88 : 10. sequester, withdraw. 

p 
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M : IS, Bpinanidas* A Cretan poet, fabled to ha^e faUen 
asleep in a cave while a yonth, and to have remained asleep 
for ^ty-aeven years, Mania. Kama Pompilios, suooeesor to 
Romulus as king of Home, b.c. 716-4173. He is said to have 
founded the Roman religious institutions, receiving instruction 
from the nymph Bgeria in the grove of Aricia. 

S8: 14. Empedocles. A Sicilian philosopher reputed to have 
thrown himself into the crater of Mount ^Etna in order to create 
the impression that he was a god. See Matthew Arnold’s 
Empedocles on Etna. 

n ; 15. Apollonius. See note on page 64, line 3. 

M : 19. a gallery of pictnrea Compare Tennyson^s In 
Memoriam^ Lyric 70 ; Stephen Phillips’ Facee at a Fire. 

S9 : 20. tinldiaf cymbal. See I Cor. xiii. 1. 

09 : 22. Magna ciyitas,” etc. ^ A great city is a great soli 
tude.’ 

09:26. mere. Complete; otter. 

99: 10. sarxa. Sarsaparilla. 

90:13. a true friend. Compare from Emerson^s essay on 
Friendship: ^^The end of friendship is a commerce tlie most 
strict and homely that can be joined ; more strict than any of 
whidi we have experience. It is for aid and comfort through 
all the relations and passages of life and death. It is tit for 
serene days, and graceful gifts, and oountiy rambles, but also 
for xot^di roads and hard fare, shipwreck, poverty and perse* 
cation.’* 

09 : 27. softeth to. Tends to ; resnlts in. 

00:29. priTsdoes. Bosom friends. 

01:2. ^^paitlcipes cnianua.*’ ^Paitnen in cares.* The 
Roman emperor Tiberias so named his chief adviser, A&litts 
Sejanos. 

01:11. Sylla. L. CoineUns Sulla, a Roman of hi|^ military 
genius, who successfully led sn anny against Marios In Bmne, 
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and alBo defeated tlie Fontle Idog MUhiidalfla He became 

dictat4>r and conf^uK and died e.c. 79. 

01 : 12. Pompey. See note on page B2, line 20* 

91 : 19. Jttlitti CamaTt a great soldier and stateeman, dmt 
emperor of Rome, conqueror of Pompey. He was slain 
a.c:. 44 by conspirators led by C. Cassius I.«onglnus and Harcua 
Junius Brutus. Decimus Bmtns. Cne of the conspirators 
against Csesar, 14) whom bis victim bad bequeathed the control 
of Ctaalpine Gaul. He was put to death by Antony^ ordera, in 
Aquileia li.r. 411. 

01 ; 2d. Calpurnis. The wife of Caosar. 

01 : <10. Antonios. See note on page 81, line 7. 

00 : 2. Augustus. See note on page 5, line 24. 

00 : 3. Agrippa. M. Vipsanius Agrippa, adviser of Augustus* 
00 . 4. Mieoefuis. C. Cilnius Miecenas, another adviser^ and 
patnui of art and literature. 

00 : 9. Tiberias Camar, Sejanos. See note on page 91, line 2. 
00 : 12. ** Hsec pro,*' etc. ^ Because of our friendship I have 
not concealed these tlioughts.' 

00 : 16. Septimiua SeTerus. See note on page 6, line 2. 
Plautisnus. Pr;etorian prefect, representing the emperor. 

00 : 22. Trajan. Emperor of Rome, a.». 96-117. Marcas 
Aurelias. Emperor a.d. 161-180. Two great nilera. 

09 : 3. Comineus. Philippe de Comines, the French histo* 
rian, 1440-1509. 

08: 4. Charles tha Hardy. Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur* 
gundy, 1433-1477. He was the foe of Louis XI. 

08 : 13. Pythagoras. A celebrated Greek philoaopher, boni 
at Samos about b.c. 500. He supported the themy of melem* 
psychosis, or the transmigration of aonla into var^g bodies. 
Oompnve Sbakeapaare'a JKerchanl of Fenfoe, Act IV, Sc. 1 

**Thoa almost mak*st me waver in my fialth, 

Tdlbold oplnioii iritli Pythagoras^ 
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That souls of animals infuse tbemselTei 
Into the trunks of men.** 

and Twelfth Night, Act IV, Sc. 2 : — • 

“ Clotrn, 'NVhat is the opintim of Pythagoras concerning wild 
fowl? 

Malvolio, That the soul of our grandam might happily Inhabit 
a bird. 

“ Clown. What thinkest thou of his opinion? 

** Malvolio. I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve bis 
opinion.** 

98:17. admirable. Wonderful. 

98 : 29. praying in aid. Seeking the assistance. 

94:21. Themistocles. An Athenian statesman and leader. 
He lived in the sixth and fifth centurie.s u.e. 

94 : 22. cloth of Arras. Tapestry (made chiefly in the town 
of Arras, hence the name, * arras’). 

94 : 23. put abroad. Unfolded ; spread out. 

95 : 2. statua. Statue. So elsewhere in Bacon, and once in 
Shakespeare. 

95 : 7. Heraclitus. A Greek philosopher, born at Ephesus 
about 535 b.c., died about 475 n.r. 

95 : 8 . Dry. Clear ; uncoloured by the senses or feelings. 

95 : 25. flat. Tame ; dull ; insipid. Compare ShakespeareHi 
Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 2 ; — 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world I *’ 

96:8. St. James. In his epistle, L 23, 24. 

96 : 12. fond. Foolish. 

96 : 13. when all is done. Nevertheless ; after all 

96:23. bowed and crooked to some ends. Compare from 
EineTSon's essay on Friendehip: Let me be alone to the end 
of the world, rather than that my friend should overstep, by n 
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w<»rd or a look, hm real sympathy, I am equally balked by 
aniagonism and by compliance, him not eeaae an instant 
U» l>e himsidf. The only joy I have in his being mine is that 
the nnt mine is mine. I hate, where I ItK^ketl for a manly 
furtherance, or at least a manly resistance, to find a mush of 
conceK»i<»n. Better be a nettle in the side of your friend than 
his echo.’’ 

97 : 2. kill the patient. Bacon's humour is the more effect* 
ive for its infre<|mMU'y and iuiexi>ectedness. Compare with this 
passage Kssay XXX. page 114. lines 4-6, 

97 : 6. scattered counsels. Suggijstions from various sources 

97 : 14. to life. To (the) life. 

97;lo. cast. Count. 

97 : 18. another himself. Aristotle used such an expression. 
Compare again Emerson on Friendship: “A friend, therefore, 
is a sort of {>arad(»x in nature. I who alone am, I w’ho see 
nothing in nature whose existence I can affirm with e<]ual evi- 
dence to my own, behold now the .semblance of my being in all 
its height, variety, and curiosity, reiterated in a foreign form; 
so that a friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece of 
nature.” 

97 : Hh their time. Their last liay ; their apiwluted moment 
of death. Compare Tljonuis Hardy’s Tess of the D^Urbervilles : 
•*8he suddenly thought one aftenioon, when looking in the 
glass at her fairness, that there was yet another date, of greater 
importance to her than tlume ; that of her own death, when all 
these charms would have disappeared ; a day which lay aJy and 
unseen among all the other days of the year, giving no sign or 
sound when she annually passed over it; but none the less 
surely there.*’ 

9i * U A man can scarce allege* Bacon himself, thoogli 
punctiliously courteous, was not, it must be confessed, pecuiiarif 
backward iirvaluating and even recommending himself. 
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9i : 6. proper. Peculiar* 

9i : 9« tenAft. Of dignity and honour. 

96 : IS. his own part. Compare Hamlet^ Act 8a 8i~ 

** Horatio, 1 am dead ; 

Tbon llvest : report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied.” 


XXVIIL OF EXPENSE 
{\m. Enlarged, 161*2 and 1625) 

96:15. spending. Understand Ms.' 

96:18. Yolnntary undoing. Accepted i>overty. Compare 
Matt. xut. 21. 

66 : 22* ahuse of serrants. The Lord Chancellor Bacon's 
servants were not models in this regard, nor were they as strictly 
controiled as their master's best interests required. His mother 
chided him in this respect. 

96 : 4. doubting. Dreading ; fearing. 

99: 11. certainties. Definitely fixed receipts and expenseii. 

99 : 15* hall. Perhaps the hoiH#- as distingui.NhHl from the 
stable ; perhaps the ^ servants' liall.* 

99: IB. may as well. Not ^ indifferently.' but * as surely.' 

99 : 22. his customs. Those that had previously occasioned 
the ** straits." 

XXDL OF THE TRUE GREATNESS OF KINGDOMS 
AND ESTATES 

(1612. Re-cast and greatly enlarged, 1625) 

This essay is of especial importatide as reflecting Baoon^s 
Ideas of direction and expediency in politics. MsMshiaTsUi's 
influence is often apparent Bacon largely identifies ^^tme 
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greatness’* with peraistent, inevitable^ and widening * Imperial* 
iam/ keyed to the 8{)irit of responaibiUty. 

100 : L Themiatoclea. See note on page line 2L 
100:4. censure. Judgment; opinion. 

100 : T. bolpen. See note on page 84^ line 0. mttaplior* A 
carrying over ; a re-applying. 

100: 1>. gift. Note the humour. 

100 : 25. negotiia pares. * Abie to manage afbdta.* num^e. 
A rider’.s word, — eontroL 
101 : 6. argument Subject 
101 : l:i. doth fall under. Is subject to. 

101 : HI. cards. Charts. 

101 1 22. mustard-aeed. See Matt xiiL 31. 

102:2. stout Hold. 

102:4. Virgil. F. Vergilius Maro, B.r. 70-19. was a great 
I.>atin poet, autlior of the Eclogtten^ the Buroh'ai. the Georgies^ 
and the JEnHd, He was aided and highly regarded by M^cenas 
(see n«>te on page line 4) and the Emperor Augustus. The 
passage cited is from the Seventh Eclogue. 

100:0. Arbela. The battle was fought ii.c. tl30. 

102 : H. Alexander's. See note on page 03, line 25. 

102:11. Tigranes. King of Armenia, reigning b.c. 96*56. 
He made an alliance with Mitbridatea, king of Pontus. He was 
defeated by the Uomans under Lucullus at I'igranixsertay b.c. OS, 
and again by Pompey in b.c. 60. 

100:24. trivially. Tritely. 

102 : 25. Solon. A great lawgiver of Athena. Lived b.o. 
008*569. He waa made arebon and prime legiaiatot. 

100:26. CrflMna. King of Lydia, succeeding liia father 
Alyattea in b.c. 560. He conquered many peoples and became 
enormonaly rich. He was finally overthrown by Cyrus of 
Bsraia b.c. M6. 

lOis 3* Ihiif. Ibe aateoedent is « aobjeota.* 
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108 : 8. mew. Moult. 

lOS : 1 ). Judah and Issachar. See Gen. xlix. 

103 : 16. excises. A reference to the war taxes levied in the 
Netheriancis to support hostilities with Spain. 

103 : 17. subsidies. Amountn appropriated by Parliament. 

103 : 25. nobility and gentlemen. See Essay XIX, page 67, 
lines 12-20. 

103 : 29. coppice. Dr, copse. A wo(k1 formed of trees of 
slight growth cut from lime to time for fuel, staddles. Young 
trees left standitig after the undenvood has been cleared away. 

101 : i*. hundred poll. Hundredth head. 

101 ; 10. in regard. Because*. 

101:22. *• Terra/’ etc. *A land mighty in battle and in 
fmitfulneas <*f soil.’ 

105 : 7. Nebuchadnezzar’s tree. See Dan, iv. 10, 

105 : 17. nice. Fastidiotm ; exclusive. 

105 : 19. becomen. %So ^ hol]Hm * and ^ gotten ’ in Bacon. 

105 : 23. sorted. Kesulted ; turned out. 

105 : 26, jus civitatis.” ‘ The right of citizenship.’ 

105 : 27. jus commercii,” etc. * The rights of conimerce. of 
marriage, of inheritance.’ 

105 : 28. ** jus suffragii.’* ‘ The right of the franchise.’ 

105:29. “jus honorum.” ‘The right of public office.’ 
Singular. Single. 

106 : 2. colonies. Roman military j^Kmts, w^hich sometimes 
became the nuclei for little states. They were seldom success- 
ful, in the modem idea of colonizing, lacking adaptability. 

106 ; 4. both constitutions. Naturalization and colonization, 

106 : 11. great body of a tree. Compare the reference to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s tree, page 105, line 7. 

106 : 19. Pragmatical Sanction. Philip IV. of Spain pub- 
lished a decree, or Pragmutica, 1622, giving encouragement to 
persons who should marry, and espctcial privileges to the fathers 
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of six children. Other countries^ in need of population^ have 
bad similar laws. One is still (August, 1906) operative in the 
Pmvinco of Queliec, Canada. 

106 : 27. advantage. VV'hen considered from the economic 
and military jKiints of view. The disadvantages are not here 
pertiiuMit t4> Bacoif 8 argument. 

106 : 21^ rid. Sf-tile tlie question of. 

107 . 4, vulgar natives. Or. as we say, * common people.* 

107 : Cl. habilitations. Trainings. 

107.' M. Romulus. The traditional founder of Rome. He 
was a son of Mars and twin hrotlier of Remus. 

107 : 1*». present. An advised }>oUcy ; compare onr legal 
phrase, ‘‘By these presents.” 

107:10. intend. Profess. 

107 : 20. scope. Object ; pur|>ose. 

107 : 21. flash. Moment ; a little while. 

107:24. declination. Decline. 

107:27. stood upon, Di.scu-ssed further ; elaborated. 

107 : '10. their, rie* use of the pluml pronoun after the 
singnlar nnim, its antecedent, is common in Bacon and in 
Elizabethan English . 

108 : 1. oracle of time. Teaching of history. 

108 : 10. pretended. Kinployed as justifying causes of war. 

108 : 14. quarrels, t )cca8ion8 ; causes. Compare Essay V1I1» 

page 2:h line 20. 

108 : 20 . prest. Prximpt ; ready. 

108 : 26. confederates. Allies. 

109 : tacit conformity of estate. A spirit of political sym* 

pathy ; or a rnpprochemrut between states, as Iwtween individ- 
uals. There is a suggestion also of one country’s willingness 
to extend the influence of its own ideals and methods of 
government whenever opportunity should seem ripe, 

106 : 14. natural body or politic. Individual or state. 
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IM : IP. effemiiuite. Grow soft or womsnlike. 

lOi : 22. msketk to bs still. Is profitable to be always. 

IfiP : 2:^. chargeable. Expensive. 

Its : 25. the law. The deciding power ; right to arbitrate ; 
paramountoy. 

109 : 30. abridgment of a monarchy. A kingdom in little. 
Cicero. See note on page 57, line 11. Atticns. T. Pompoiiius 
Attlcos was a virtnoas Roman knight, to whom Cicero addressed 
many letters. Pompey. See note on page 82, line 23. 

110 : 1. Canar. See note on page 91, line 19. Consilium,'^ 
etc. ^ Pompey's plan is quite Tbemistoclean, for he thinks that 
whoever commands the sea commands the entire situation.* 

110 : 6. Actium. Here Antony was defeated by Getavianus 
(AuglLStUS), B.C. 31. 

110 : 8. Lepanto. Turkey *8 navy was shattered in this battle, 
1671, by the combined papal, Spanish, and Venetian strengths. 

110 : 10. final to the war. The deciding contests. Compare 
Japan's recent victory over Bossta. 

110 : 11. set op their rest. Staking all on one * hand.' 

110 : 14. as he wilt In his William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison tells us that in 1701 Great Britain hat! 
** absolute dominion of the seas to an extent hardly evr^ equalled 
More or since. . • . England was perfectly efacure at home, 
whilst idle held the commerce of the seas and all transoceanic 
settlements within her grasp. No other nation f)osst*ssed even 
the nucleus of marine power, and all were dffbarred from reach* 
ing such colonies as they retained.*' And again : ** Had Geoige 
IL lived a few yean longer, had Pitt maintained his health, his 
mfiuenoe with the King, Parliament, and the nation, it was quite 
probable that every possession of France. Hfmin. or Holland, 
outside of Europe, would have passed to the British Crown, and 
that these countries would have been forced to make peace on 
terms of extreme humiilatlaD.*’ 
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Ilf: 10. wunikf. Entifsiy. 

Ill : 6. pMWAil Ohren to •ingle fndiTidaab for Ml* «f 
unuHual heroiam. etyle. Appellaticm ; title. 

Ill : 7. triumpluk Pr ooe nitoa ii through Bon* to UmTo*^ 
of Joplter, in honour of moeeaefni genemls. 

Ill : 12. fsodexy. BoMtfol die^y. 

Ill : 19. inprepilate. Appropriate. 

Ill : 22. — «t— lleoMatioMS. 

Ill : 25. Scripture. See Matt. tL 27. 

Ill : 20. model. A miniature of **tiie great ftaaM of kiag> 
doma and oonunonwealttaa.'* 


XXX. OF REOIMENT OF HEALTE 
(1507. A paragraph added. 1612. Enlarged, 162iQ 

“ Regiment" la here uaed in the aenae of 'reghnen,* —con- 
trol, ayatematic managemmit. Compare Fleteher’a Two Noble 
Kinsmen, Act IV, So. 8: "Thia may bring her to eat. to 
aleep, and reduce what’a now oat of aqnara with her into their 
former law and regiment." 

112:13. atUl. Alwaya. 

112: 14. age will not be daiaA Compare O. W. Holmea’a 
77i« Autocrat of the Breakfast Table : "What ia the uae of 
fighting againat tlie aeaaona, or the tidea, or the movementa of 
the planetary bodiea, or thia ebb in the ware of life that flowa 
through ua ? We are old feltowa from the moment the fire be- 
gina to go ont. Let ua alwaya behave like faBltoinen edian we 
are introduced to new acquaintancea. . . . Wehaveaettledwben 
old age begin*. Lttm att Mature'a pr e on aaM, It ia gentle and 
gradual in ita approaches, atrewed with iUoaioaa, and att ita 
little griefs are aooriied tqr ntonal aada ttve a. But toe iron' 
band is not lea* inesMIMa baonoa It waaia the eahret gtoam" 
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111:18. tiiaa The meaning is, that if a change li 
decided upon it should be a change affecting several inteiesu al 
once rather than one only. 

118 : 24. particiilarly. In your own case. 

113 : 3. envy, etc. This dispassionate advice is another testl* 
mony to Bacon's equable temperament. 

113 : 18. accident Symptom. Bacon's own bodily consti- 
tution was not strong, and he watched himself perhaps over* 
closely in the particulars named. 

113:11>. respect. Consider. 

113 : 20. action. Exercise, pot Require ; constrain. 

113 : 22. tendering. Careful attention ; nursing. 

113 : 23. Celsus. Aulus Cornelius CU^lsus, a physician in the 
time of Tiberius, who wrote exhaustively of oratory, farming, 
jurisprudence, medicine, uiilitar>' art. and philosophy. The 
eight books on medicine are alone extant. 

114: 1. masteries. Control of the physical functioua 

114:2. pleasing. Willing to please ; indulgent. 

114 : 5. according to art, etc. Compare Essay XXVII, page 
86, line 27, page 07, line 2. Compare also Chaucer's doctor in 
the Proloffne to the Canterbury Tale»:^^ 

** The cause y-knowe, and of his harm the lOlS^ 

Anon he jaf the seke man his bote.*’ 

XXXL OF SUSPICION 
(162(9 

U4 1 18. guarded. Controlled. 

114:16. check. Interfere. 

114 1 16. cnnently. Like a current ; siiiootk|p. 

114:19. heart. Courage. 

114:80. itoutest. Bravest. 

114 : 82. eo(Bipoaltl 0 B. Tempeiamettfe. 
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lift : 4. Wliat would men luve ? etc. A rigntficant recogni- 
tion by Uie prudential Bacon, at tlie end of hie career, of the 
lm» p>]ea«ing reatitieii of hutiian character. The loach of bitter* 
neas ia not, however, repreeeiitative. 

115:14. btufet. PaHHing murmuro. 

115 : 10. he. The anUKredetit ia to be anderatood. 

115 : 22. would. Should. 

115 : 25 . Sospetto licentia fede.*^ ^ Suspicion ghres lioenae 
to faith/ that ia, releases men from the obligaUon lo be sincere 
and honourable. 


XXXir. OF DIaSCOURSE 
(IIXIT. Enlarged, 1512; again, 1525) 

116 ; 4. what might be said. Compare Addtaon^s paper (No. 
122) in The Spectator: *• My friend Sir Roger heard them both, 
upon a round trot ; and after having patised some time, told 
them, witli the air of a man who would not give his judgment 
rashly, that much might he said on both 

116:6. oommonplacea and themes. Stock subjects of die- 
course. 

116 : 10, moderate. Control. 

116 : 1 1 . leads the dance. Gracefully guides the conversation. 

116:13. intermingle. eU\ Relieve the discussion of local 
topics with more important Intellectual matters. 

116 : 15, jade. Overwork. 

116: 18. privileged. Exempted by common consent. 

116:21. any case that deserveth pity. Bacon*s oontempo^ 
raries were less seusittve in this respect than men of UHlay. 
The race has^ grown — though slowly — in sympathy and ita 
expressions. We do not find misfortune funny as often as did 
the Ellxabethana. 

116 1 24. w%iUL Ought ta 
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Hi: 25. '♦PUCE,*'* etc. ‘Spare tbe whip, boy, and puP 
harder at the retna.* From Ovid's Metiimorpho$e$y II, 127. 

lid: 27. aaltMaa. Wit. 

117 : 4. content. Give pleasure. 

117 : 5. skill. The peculiar knowledge or specialty. Rawley 
says of Bacon that he would draw a man on and allow him U) 
apeak upon such a subject^ as wherein he was peculiarly skilful 
and would delight to si^eak.^’ 

117 : 9. poaar. Formal examiner ; question-putter. 

117 ! 14. galliards. A French dance of vigorous measure, for 
two persons. Compare Shakespeare’s Tirelfth XUjht^ Act I, 
Sc. 3 ; — 

“ Sir Toby, What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? 

Sir Andrew, Faith « I can cut a cajier.** 

117 : 15, dissemble, etc. ‘ If you sometimes pretend not to 
know what you really do know, this practice will turn out to 
your advantage, for your ignorance in other instances will 
appear to be similar modesty.' A rather frauk expression of 
worldly wisdom. 

117 : 18. of. Concerning. 

117 :25. touch. Personal Import 

ili ; 2. dry blow. A jest based on a personality. 

Hi : 6« agreeably. Suitably ; acceptably. 

118; 8. A good amtinued apeech, etc. The meaning is, 
‘Ability to speak at length, if unsupported by good conver- 
sational ability, baa the advantage of rapidity, like the grey- 
hound, but the disadvantage of slowness in the turn ” ; while 
qaickness of rejoinder in conversation, unaccompanied by 
power to elaborate an idea, though showing the nimbleness of 
the running hare, exhibits also the hare’s weakness.' 

Ill : 14. cirannstancet. Considerations. 
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XXXni. OF PLANTATIONS 
(1625) 

118 : 17. PUntations. Colonies. 

119 ; 4. profit. Bacon’s !in{>eriaHsm is of a patriotic, not a 
(‘omiiierclal, type. He anticipates here precisely the lowness 
and weakness of that ‘'lory* point of view which lost for 
(ieorgian England her American colonies. 

119 : 1*1. certify. Write accounts. Compare the early hia- 
U»ry of the Virginia colony. 

119 : 20. of itself. That is, indigenously. 

119 : 23. eecttlelit. Eatable. 

119 : 2d. maize. The English term for com. 

190 : 0. certain. Definite ; fixed. 

190 : 14. manure. Cultivate. 

190 : 1 hia own priyate. Himself. 

190 : 21. Virginia. Settlefi at Jamestown, 1006. 

190 : 22. ono. That is, of the cominodities meotioDed above. 
190 : 24. brave. Pine ; excellent. 

190:26. would. Should. Growing silk. Vegetable silk, 
lil ; 1. moil. Toll ; work. Compare ‘turmoil.’ 

191 : 12. undertakers. Contractors. 

191 : Id. freedoms from cualom. Exemptions from the pay* 
mfuii of duties on exports or imports. 

191 : 19. make their beet of them. Sell them to most advan« 
um»‘. 

191 : 92. how they waste. How they dwindle in popolalion. 
191 : 25. surcharge. Overplus of popcdatkin. 

191.28. marish. Marshy. 

191 ; 90. still Always. 

199:6. giugles* Jingles; ratUee. 

199 : 10. it^ii not amiss. That is, to offer and provide 
anoe against ihshr enemies when friendly savafm are attaeked. 
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m:17. deftitnte. Abandon. 

U8 : 19. oommiserable. Unfortunate ; miserable* 

XXXIV. OF RICHES 
(1612. Much enlargfKl, 162S) 

m : 22. ** impedimenta. ’ ‘ Baggage,’ 

128 : 1. conceit. Fancy ; illusion. 

188:2. Solomon. St»e Keel. v. 11. 

123 : 5. to feel great riches. After sufficient wealth has been 
secured to satisfy every (H^rsonal <lesirc. additional income will 
not be ‘ felt ’ as affecting one's individual gtxxl. 

128 : 8. feigned. Fanciful. 

128 : 10. because. In onier that. 

123 : 13. Solomon. See i^rov. xviii. 11. 

123 : 18. proud riches. Wealth for wealth^s sake. 

128 : 21. Cicero. See note on page 57, line 1 1. 

128 : 22. Rabirius Posthumas. Defended by Cicero when 
accused by the 'Fribune Labieims of complicity in the killing 
of Satuminus. ‘*in studio/’ etc. *In the endeavour to in- 
crease his e.state it wiis manifest that he sought not the siK>il 
of avarice, but a means of beneficence.’ 

128 : 25. Solomon. See Prov. xxviii. 20. 

128 : 26. ifm festinat/’ etc. * He tliat maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be unpunished.’ 

128 : 27. Plutua. The god of riches, son of Jason and Ceres. 

128 : 28. Jupiter. See note on page 51, line 7. 

128 : 29. Pluto. tSee note on page 75, line 28. 

12#: 7. upon speed. Compare Webster’s The Ducheee o/ 
Mayfly Act III, 8c. 2: — 

. Pluto, the god of riches, 

Wheu he’s sent by Jupiter to any mao. 
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Hiupiiig, to signify that wealth 

That comes on ihsl’s name tnimes ftUiwIy ; hot when he'a tent 

On the (leviPs errand, he rides post and comes In hy scuttles/* 

IM : 17. greatest audits of any man. In our day false flyn* 
tax. Why */ Give the wrrect form. 

IM : 24. stock* etc. As a man's resources increase, so do his 
opportunities of gain. Compare George. Kliot's Midfiiemarch^ 
B<H>k 1, C'hapu^r XII : Ay* ay ; money's a good egg; and If 
you've got money to leave behind you, lay it in a warm nest,** 

184 : 2b. overcome. Si*c\xrc ; command. 

184 : 2U. mainly. Greatly* 

185 :o. broke. Deal ; negotiate. 

186 : 7, chapmen. Buyers. 

185:8. naught. Naughty; bad. 

185 : 11. upon the seller and upon the buyer. The original 

seller and the final buyer, the * middleman ’ profiting by both. 

185: Id. Usury. See Kasay XLl. 

185:17>. **in sudore," etc. ^ In the sweat of another*s 
brow/ 

185 : 17. scriveners and brokers. Financial agents. 

185 : 18. value. Ktrooinmend as giKxl risks. 

185 : 19. invention. Discovery. 

185 : 22. Canaries. The sugar trade in the Canaries took Its 
riw in 1007, 

185 : 2d. the true logician. In Book II of TV Advancement 
of Hac<in asserts that I'he arts intellectual are four 

in number ; divide<i according to the ends whereunto they are 
referred i for man's labour is to invent that which is sought or 
propounded t or U) judge that whicli is invented : or to retain 
that which is judged : or to deliver over that which is retained/* 

185 ; 28. guard, etc. Prot4^t one's self In speculative enter* 
prises by invesUng enough in a ooiiservative, legitimate way to 
offset any poSiible loss. 
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ISS : 30. coemption. Bnying up. 

IM : 8. Tneitas. See note on pege 5, line 27. Seneca. See 
note on page 5, line 16. 

1>6:9. “Teotamenta," etc. *He landed wills and ward- 
ships as though taken with nets.* See the AHHaU, XU, 42. 

128 : 14. none woiae. Than these affected acomers of wealth. 

IM : 16. riches hsTS wings.. Compare Ptot. xxiU. 6. Note 
the humoTons tom that follows. 

IM: 22. the bettm, etc. Stronger in will and judgment on 
account of his wealth. 

126 : 2.3. glorious. Ostentatious ; vainglorious. 

126 r 26. advancements. Gifta. 

126 : 27. frame them by measure. Bestow them equitably. 

126 : 28. till death. Note Mr. Andrew Carnegie as an inteiv 
sating contemporary example of the rich man who makes bene- 
faction a bosineaB of life rather than of death. He has given 
away (up to August, 1605) about • 115,000,000. 

XXXV. OP PROPHECIES 
( 1626 ) 

127: 2. natural predictiona. Those made in acoordanoe with 
m knowledge of the laws of natnie. Compare the moon’s idiasea, 
eclipses, etc. 

127 : 4. Pytboaisss, Apollo, giver of oraeks, vras called the 
Fytidan. Pythonissa, accordingly, refers to a prophstass. See 
the narrative in 1 Sam. xxviii. 7-26. 

127 : 6. Homer. Oreetest of Greek poets, san>osed to bate 
been bom in Smyrna and to have died on the island of los. 
Hmodotos gives b.c. 860 as representing the Ume in whidi be 
Used, but later and earlier dates are given. The JUad and 
OdlNwcy, attributed to him, may have become welded into a 
composite after passing through many transtthmal stages, in 
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which case the aothorship would be multiform. Whether 
Homer actually exinted or not, it Beems probable that some ooe 
great poet is responsible for the core of the Iliad. The lines 
quoted are from Vergirs .JSneid^ 11I» P7, transcribed from the 
mad, XX, m, Ji()8. 

1S7 : 7. At domns,'* etc. * But now the house of .^eaa 
shall relgii <iver t*very shore, and his children’s children^ and 
whos<K?ver shall succ(*ed them.’ 

127 ! 10. Seneca. See note on page 5, line 16. The passage 
is quoted frnm the Medea, 11, 374-678. 

127: 11. *^Veni6nt aonis.” etc. * In far-distant years shall 
come the ages when ocean shall loose the bands of the world, 
and the vast globe shall be discovered, and Tiphys shall show 
new worlds ; nor shall Thule he tiie end of the earth.’ Tiphys 
was a mythological pilot. 

127 : 18. Polycrates. I'jrant of Samos, b.c. 5il6-622. He 
was a patron of tht* arts, and Is said by Herodotus to have had 
the moHt )iendstent good fortune, exposing him to the envy of 
tlie gods. Jupiter. See note on page 51, line 7. 

127 : 10. Apollo. See note on page (>5, line 26. 

127 ; 24. Aiistander. A famous soothsayer under Alexander 
the Ciit^at. 

127 : 27. phantasm. See Shakespeare’s Julius Cmsar, Act 
IV, Sc. 3. Brutus. See note on page 91, line 20. 

122:1. ^^Philippis.’* etc. ^Thou shalt see me again at 
Philippi.’ Bnitus and Cassius were defeated hy Antony and 
Octavius at Philippi, and Brutus destroyed himself. 

122 : 2. Tiberius. See note on page 5. line 26. Galha. Bee 
note on page 5, line 30. **Tu qnoque,’^ etc. 'Thou alsOt 
Oalba, Shalt taste of empire.’ Taciuis’ VI^ 20. 

122 : 3. Vespasian’s. See note on page 5. line 28. 

122 : 7. Tacitus. See note on page 6, line 27, OomltlM 
See note mar p^ 22, line 18. 
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1S8 : II. Haary VI. See Shakespeare^s Henry F7., Fart 111, 
Act IV, Sc. 6. 

188:21. alain. Henry II. of France lost hta life through 
an accident at a tournament in I .>50. 

188 : 22. beayar. The lower portion of the armoured head- 
gear worn in inediieval times. Compare Shakespeare's Henry 
IV., I^rt II, Act IV, Sc. 1 : — 

“Their ariueti staven In charge, their beavers down, 

Their eyes of tire sparkling through sights of steel.'* 

188 : 23. triyial. Common. 

189:4. style. Title. 

189:8. the Baugh and the May. Mr. Wright says: *^Mr. 
Daniel has suggested to me that the ^ Baugh ' is probably the 
Bass rock ; and the • May ’ the Isle of May, in the Frith of 
Forth.*’ 

189:10. Regiomontanus. Johannes MUller. The name 
means * Rr)yal mount,’ ami corresponds, therefore, to Konigs- 
berg (King’s hill), where Muller was l)oni. The prediction was 
made in 1475. 

189: 17. “ Octogesimus,*’ etc. ‘Tht* eighty -eighth year shall 
be marvellous.' 

189:21. Cleon’s. Cleon was an Athc^iian |>opular leader of 
Uie fifth centUT}^ b.c. He fought the Spartans sucrcessfully at 
Fylos, 425, but was defeated and .slain by Brasidas at Amphip- 
olis. He is ridicuied by Anst 4 )phaTies in KnUjhU and 
elsewhere. 

180:3. sort Way. 

180 : 5. grace. Favourable consideration. 

180:7. when they hit. Com|>are 77n? Advancement of 
Learning. Book II: “For this piin^ose, let us consider the 
false appearanee.s that are impf»sed upon us by the general 
nature of the mind, beholding them in an examine of two; 
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m first in that instance which is the root of all superstition, 
namely^ that to the nature of the mind of ail men it is conso- 
nant for tile affirmative or artive ii> effect, more than the nega» 
tive or privative. Ho that a few times hitting, or pre*^ence, 
countervail.s oft-times failing, or absence ; as was tvell answered 
by Diagonis to liiin Uiat showed him, in Neptune’s temple, the 
great nuinlH^r of pictures of such as had es4‘aj.H^d shipwTeck, 
and hml juiul tlieir vows to Neptune, tuiying, * Adtdw* now, you 
that think it folly to invocaie Neptune iu • Yea, but,' 

wiith Diagoras, * when- are tliey painted that are drowned ?' " 
130: 1H. Plato's. See nuU* on page 55, line 20. AtlantiClia* 
Tkt Critia$ of I'lato. 

XXXVI. OF AMHITION 
(1012, Eiilarg<*<l, 1025) 

Of Bacon's own ambition all his life is a testimony. The 
student will note his frankly juid often expressed desire for 
advancement, ami will feel also the nobility of his motive as 
expreHst*d in the unpublished Latin preface to his treatise <»n 
Jti(erprf‘ta(iun o/ Xniun : “For myself, my heart is not 
set ujKui any of those things which dejHuul upi>u external acci- 
dents. 1 am not liuuting fc»r fame: I have no desire to found 
a 8i*ci, after ilie fashion of heresiarrlis ; and to look for any 
private gain from such an undertaking as this, I count both 
ridiculous and basfn Enough for me the conscdouaiiess of well- 
deserving, and those ntal and eff tactual results with which For- 
tune itself cannot inu^rfere.” Further, from Essay XI **Of 
Great Place,’' page 34, lines 12 and 13; “But ptiwer to do 
good is the true and lawful end of aspiring." Of all of Bacon'a 
meiluKls of rising it is not perhaps possible or necessary to 
approve, but It is of prime importance that we recognise the 
core of his purpose as sound. 
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110;^. choler. homovr. See note on page 22« line 2S. 

ISl : 1. adust. InHanied, — a technical word of ancient medi^ 
cine. 

131 : 3. still. Always ; progressively. 

131 : 7. an evil eye. Compare Matt. xx. 15. See also note 
on Essay IX, page 24. line 17. 

131:14. take order to. plans to. 

131 :21. dispenseth with. Pardons ; condones. 

131 ; 22. a soldier without ambition. Compare Shakespeare's 
Antony and Cleopatra. Act 111, Sc. 1 : — 

“ an«l ambit ion 

The .soldier’s virtiie, rather ruakf'^ c-hoiceof loss. 

Than gain whieh darkens him.” 

spurs. Compare Shakespeare’s Marheth. Act I, Sc. 7:— • 

I haw no Kpur 

To prick tlie sides of my intent : hut only 
Vaulting ambition, which o*er-leaps itself, 

And falls on the other.’' 

Compare also Milton’s Lyddas, line 703 : — 

** Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise.** 

131 : 25. seeled. Having its eyelids drawn together by means 
of a fine thread. 

131 : 28. Tiberius. See note on page 5. line 26. 

131 : 29. Macro. Successor of Sejanus as commander of the 
pnetorian guards. Sejanus. Favourite of the emperor Tiberius, 
who was sentenced to death by the Senate at the emperor’s in- 
stance, A.D. 31, for conspiracy agidnst the imperial power. 

13t: 1. reststh. Remains. 

IBS: 8. favourites. Compare Bacon’s regard for Bucking- 
ham, his famous letter of advice to Buckingham on the duties 
and opportunities of a favourite, and the doeenees of their rela* 
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Uon. It was indeed impoetiUe that any other diould be over* 
great, 

Its : 16. inure. Habituate ; accustom. 

Ig2:lH. obnoxious. Liable. 

1SS:21. prove dangerous. Possibly a reference to Essex. 
Bee the Introduction, pages xtii-xxi. Compare also lines 21<-26, 
133 : 2. dependances. Hetinue ; following. 

133 : 7. to do good. Cornj>are K^say XI, pjige 34, lines 12, 13. 
133 : 14. sensible of. Concenied with ; responsive to. 

138: Ui. bravery. Boastfulness. 

133 : 10. busy. Inquisiiive ; meddling. Compare Shake- 
speare's HamlH, Act III, Sc. 4: — 

•‘TIjou fiiurst U> be t4io busy is some danger.” 


XXXVTI. OF MASQUES AND TRIUMPHS 
(1025) 

The masque was very popular during the reigns of Elixabeth 
and James, and Bacon shared this interest so heartily that he 
himsiilf devised and managed several such spectacles. The rec- 
ognized purptise of the masque was to celebrate some important 
occasion connected with the lives of royalty or nobility, the 
actors, for the most part, being themselves royal or noble. The 
masque was rather, however, a glorified allegory than a signifi- 
cant art product. Ben Jonson and John Fletcher were its early 
masters. Milton^s Comus is the last notable example in £n|^lsh 
literature. 

133:17. toys. THfies. 

133 : IB. yet, etc. Bacon the philosopher to Bacon the 
artist. 

133 : 20. daubed with ooet. Made oveispectacular and im- 
reaeonably expcaislve. 
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133 : 23. alaft. In a raised gallery at the end of the hall or 
chamber, broken music. Music produced by instruments 
related in other ways than according to the idea of a ‘consort/ 
or set of four. 

133 : 24. ditty. Song. Device. Spectacle. 

133: 20. not dancing. That is, not dancing ‘in song^ ; not 
accompanying 84df with singing or music. 

134:1. would. Should. 

134 : dainty. Pretty. 

184 : o. by catches. < >ne after another, at stated Intervals, 
anthem-wise. After the manner of the anthem, or antiphon, — 
alternate voices. 

134:0. Turning dances into figure. Making them conform 
to difficult and varying geoinetrieal devices. I'he pnUeHt is le.ns 
against the figured dance, ii would seem, than against inartistic 
exces.se.s therein. Compare i)age ld.‘l, lines IV) and 20. 

184:10. the scene. The rai.sed platform aup|H)rting the 
masquers in tableaux, motions. Dumb show. 

134 : 10. to desire to sec, etc. To exercise the imagina- 
tion. 

134:21. chirpings or pulings. A refen^nce to the extreme 
youthfulneas of some of the boys permitted to api>ear in such 
spectacles. 

134 : 24. oes. Plural of ‘ o ’ ; meaning here brightly coloured 
‘rounds.’ spangs. Spangles. 

134 : 30. anti-masques. Referring to a burlesque prologue 
setting of! the real nias(]ue as a foil. 

136 : 2. antiques. Antics ; ridiculous clownish figures. 

136:3. turquets. Pos.sibly, Mittle Turks.’ statuas. Statue.^. 

136 : 15. jttsta and tourneys. Jousts were combats between 
two individual champions ; tournaments, combats between sev- 
eral on each side, barriers. Obstacles or boundaries in the 
centre of the lists so placed that the encounter could proceed 
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without bringing the horses together. The nsine was also 
applie^l to the encounU'fr itself. 

185:20. bravery. Display. 


XXXVIII. OF NATURE IN MEN 
(1012. Kulargd^l aini revised, 1025) 

186:23. Nature. 1 1 uinaii nature. 

186 : 20. importune. Iiii|H)rtunate. 

186 : 0. if the practice, etc. If one requires more of himself 
by way of preparation than the actual occasion will n»quire. 

186: 10. ‘^OptimuB ille." etc. ‘He is the best guardian of 
the mind who wrenclies at once the gnawing chains from his 
breast, and grieves no longer.’ From t>vid's Amoris^ 

line 293. 

187 : 4. lay. I .ie. So occasionally in Elizabethan English. 

187 :(1. .Saop'a. See note on page* 41, line 8. 

187 : 7. board’s end. 'Fable’s end. 

137 : 10. put himself often to it. Frequently and manfully 
face the teiiiptation. 

187 : 16. sort with. Are adapted to ; harmonize with. 

187: 10. ^‘Mttltum,” etc. *My soul hath long been a so- 
journer,’ See I’salms cxx. 0, fretjuently quoted by Bacon. 
Note the autobiographical value of the passage. 

187 : 17. converse in. Have to do with. 

187 : 18. affect. Like ; prefer. Compare Shakespeare’s 7%e 
Taming of the Shrew, Act I, Sc. 1 ; — 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta*eii; 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect.** 

ItTtaS. spacea Intervala, 
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XJOaX. OF CUSTOM AND EDUCATION 
(1612. Enlarged, 1625) 

1st : 2. inclination^ Individual t^mpe^r or diapoaitlon. 

ISt : 3. infnaed ofiiniona. Thoae received ffx>m sources other 
than their own * iucimaiions/ 

Its : 4. after as. According as. 

Its : 6. Machiavel. See note on page IS, line 24. 

Its : 0. eril-favoored. Of ugly countenance. Machiavers 
remark has reference to the dioiee of knaves, and is therefore 
sinister. See below. 

Its : T. btaTery. Boastfulness. 

Its : 8. ooiTOborate. Strengthened. 

lS8:l*i friar Clement Jacques Cli^ment 1586-*15B2. He 
was a French monk who assassinated Henry 111. of France, 
August 1, 1589. He himself was immediately killed, and be- 
came one of the ‘martyrs' of the church (1578*16l0t. 

188 : 14. RaTaillac. Francois Ravaillac assassinated Henry 
IV. of France May 14, 1810. Jiuregny. He attempted to kill 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 1582. Baltasar Gerard. 
Assassinated William the Silent in 1584. All four of these 
miscreants were contemporaries of Bacon. 

188: 18. first blood. First experience in murder. 

188 : 19. votary. Determined by a vow. equipollent. Pos- 
sessing equal power ; equivalent. 

188:87. the sect, etc. The Gymnosopbists, an ancient sect 
of Hindus who devoted themselves to contemplation, and lived 
an ascetic hermit life. 

188 : 6. qsschisf . Flinching. 

188:13. engaged. Enclosed; bound. 

188 : 24. f ka the ply. Incline fn the desirsd dfreotlon. 
Compare Poi>e's Moral Ennayn^ Epistle I, lines 149, 160:—* 
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'Tf« adncmtlon foras tbe conanon nitiid: 

Jiurt «t tb» twig i« bent the tree's inclined/* 

140 :2« comftgrteth. Screngthenii. 

140:4. exAltation. Zenttb. The term ^enlUUon* in ae» 
trolo^ry signified that the planet concerned was exercising ita 
most powerful influence. 

140 : 10. ends. Bacon disliked to obserre the growing tern* 
poral power of the Kouiati Catholic Church. 

XL. OF FORTUNE 
(1012. Hlightly enlarged, 1025) 

140 : 14. Paher/* etc. * Every man the builder of his own 
fortune.’ 

140 : 15. the poet. Bacon attributed tbe origin of the phrsoe 
to Plautus. 

140: lb. Serpens,” eU:. *In order to become a dragon a 
serj^^ni must devour a seriwiit.’ 

140 : 20. apparent. Conspicuous. 

140 : 22. deliTeries. Ways of preventing unfortunate lapses ; 
or, means of rescuing one’s self from weak or false positions. 

140 ; 21. desemboltnra. Abbott explains this term as (1) A 
turning of one’s self inside out ; (2) sliamelessness ; (3) facility 
of speaking.” 

140 : 25. stonds. Stands; hindrances. 

141 : 1. LiTy. Titus Llvius, B.r. 59 -a.d. 17; bom at Fata* 
vitiin. He was a great Roman historian. 

141 : 2. Cato llajor. In his i>e Sene^uU or Colo Mqfor^ 
Cicero wrote in praise of old age In the person of Cato Uie 
censor. ”In lllo Tiro,” etc. ‘In this great man there was 
sneh vigour of body sod of mind, that whsrssoever he had 
been bom, it seemed certain that be would have made his tab 
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141 : 5. yersatila ingeuiiim. ^ A versatile nature.' 

141 ; 16. •* poco di matto.’* ‘ A little of the fooL^ 

141 : 24. remover. Un.>tubU‘ man. 

141 : 2*k exercised. Experiencinl ; thoroughly known* 

142 : 1. decline the envy. l)i.scounige the restless criticism^ 

142 : o. Caesar. See note on page IH, line !!♦. 

142:6. '^Caesarem portas.*' etc. ^ You carry Ca^r and bis 
fortune.* 

142 ; 7. Sylla. St-e note on page 91^ line 11. felix. * Fiirtu- 
naie,’ magnus. Mireat.’ 

142 : U). Timotheus. An Athenian leader who died about 
B.c. :*'4. North's trauslatirm of l*huareh*8 Livt^n tells u« that 
Timotheus spoke as follows: “ .My bonis of Athens, Furtuf^e 
hath had ita ftarC ui alt thin trhirh I hart* told unto you. Here- 
upon the giKls. it shouUl s<-eine. were tw) ani;ry with this foolisli 
ambition of riinothen.s that he never afterwanls did any worthy 
thing ; but all went utterly against the haire with him ; until at 
the length he cam*' to be s*» liated of the pt‘ople that in the end 
they banishe*! him from Athens. Hut Svila. to tlie contniry, 
did not f»nly patiently abide tie ir words that said he Wiis a 
happy man and singularly l»eloved of F*»rtum% but also increas- 
ing this opinion and glor>dng as at a siK^cial grd<‘e of the gods, 
did attribute the honour of his doings unto Ft»rtuue, eitlier for 
a vain glory, or for that he had in fancy that the gods did prua- 
ner him in all his doings.’* 

142 : 15. Homer’s. See note on page 127, line 0. 

142 : 17. Plutarch. See note on page 57, line 24, 

142 : IX. Timoleon’s. Timoleon was a famous Greek general 
and statesman. He died about b.c. 3;16. Agesilaus. See note 
on page 26, line 5. 

142 : 10. Epaminondas. b.c. 418-2162. A Theban statesman 
and military leafier. 

142 ; 20. it is much in a man's self. I)e|>ends chiefly on the 
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individual. Com|>are above* : * * But chiefly the mould of a man^s 
fortune is in his own hands/* This is the cardinal propodtioii 
of the essay. 


XU. OF USURY 

(1<125) 

The question of lending moiif^y at interest was a vexed one tal 
Bacon's day, owing u» the rapacity of tiie lenders and the high 
rau»« exaoie<l. Indeed, it had long an open question 

whetlier any rale- whatever was ♦•thical. Human sympathy has 
U^en generaliy on the side <d the dehl(»r, and lliere are many 
pa8Kag«*8 of litenitun*. Biblical and po.sl^ Biblical, that present 
and condemn the character of the pn»fessional iisuivT as a 
preyer ujmui his neighbour's diKtrt^sw*s. The r<.»strictions and 
methods that govern commendal hianings and borrowings to- 
day are comparatively iiKKlern. and although Bacon appreciated 
the industrial necessity of ♦ usury', lie is here working his way 
but slowly toward a sound et'onoinic basis therefor. 

142: 21. usury, lauiding mom y at interest. 

142 : 2i>, tithe. <>r tenth pan, set apart by the Mosaic code 
as ciwh man's n*jiSonab]e offering to (h»d. Ten p<*r cent, was 
the legal rale of inUTcst umler Henry VIII and Kllxabeth. 
During Victoria’s reign the law cea.st*U to take cognizance of 
rau*s. In the Viiiunl State.H the legal rate varies from five per 
cent., in Illinois, Louisiana, and Michigan, to ten i>er cent, in 
Idaho and Montana, but a number of states allow any rate 
spi^cdfically agreed upon by contract, 

142:24. his plough, eU\ Compare Essay XXX1V« page 
125, lines IS-lfi. 

142 : 26. Virgil. Sec note on page 102, line 4. 

142: 27. ** Iguavom/* etc. * They drive the drones, an idle 
crowd, from the hives.* Georgies^ IV, 1, 168. 
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14i : 2. EiidofEt** ele* * In the eweet of thy brow ehalt 
thou eEl thy biemd.’ 

143 : 3. In sndore,'^ etc. * In the sweat of another’s brow*’ 

143 : o. orange^tswny. Tlie Jews were required by law to 
wear ^yellovr buiuiets.’ jndaiss. Imitate the usurious hab- 
its of the Jews. 

143:7. ** concessum/' etc. thing granted l)ecaus6 of 
the hardness of uieirs hearts.’ 

143:11. suspicious, questionable. The early banks were 
not fortunate or pnpular. 

143 : 12. discorery of men's estates. The exsuiination of 

men’s iucojin a and sourct^^ of w* venue in order to ascertain 
their relations as lenders or Ix^rrowers, and to control those 
relations. 

143:14. incommodities. inconveniences. 

143 : 23. Tens porta, i iate vein. See note on page 67, line 00. 

143 : 2o. sit. Be settled. 

143 : 29, customs. He venues through taxation. 

144:8. purchasing. A( <iuirtng landed estates. Compare 
Chaucer’s J^ologue to Canfcr6«ry Tak». line 320; — 

** His porchasyiig myghte tiat been infect.” 

144:11. slug. Hindrance. 

144 : 20. stand. Cessation. 

144:26. foot. Just standard. 

144:26, gnaw. Compare Bacon’s letter to Conway, 1623, 
oonoeming usur}^ : . how to grind the teeth of it, and 

yet to make it grind to his Maj^y’s mill in good sort, without 
discontent and perturbation.” 

144 ; 29, take pawns without use. Receive security wlUiout 
also requiring interest. 

144: 10. Olivia. The title of a book writton by Sir Thomas 
More and published in 1616. The word *17to|da* 
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‘ Nowberf / and i« applied to an imagiiiary Uaiid upon which 
idt*al Mocial conditlona obtain. 

145 : 1 1 . reglemaat* Regulation. 

145 : 10. tooth of ttsoiy. romi^are note above on page 144, 

line 20. 

145 : 2*3. wiU be to aeek for. Will be dUtressed for lack of. 
146 : 4. ihttt itaeli out to take. lU^atrain itself from taking. 

146 : 11. edge. Make altnictive. 

146 : 2tl. answered. Paid. 

147 : colour. Make apj>ear aa their own ; borrow to lend 
again. 

147 : 13. declaration. < »pen neciignition conditioning strict 
control. 


XLII. OF YOCTII AXI) AGE 
(1012. Kiilarge<l« 1025) 

147:14. A man. etc. Compare Bacon himself. 

147 ; 25. Jnlins Cmsar. Hee note on page 91 » line 19. 8ep-^ 
timius Severus. See note on page 0. line 2. 

247:20. JuTentotem/' etc, ^ He {umstKl a youth full of 
errorw, nay of wild excc^ea.* 

146 : 1 . And yet, etc. C.’oinpare Tennyson's In Memorian^ 
Lyric 58; — 

** How many a father have I seen, 

A »olK*r iiuiii, among his boys, 

Whoee youth was full of foolish noise. 

Who wears his manhfMMi hale and green ; 

•• And dare we to this fancy give, 

That had the wild oat not been sown, 

Tlie soil, left barren, scarce had grown 
The grain hy which a man may live ? 

If w« held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth. 
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Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To thi>6e that eddy round and round ? •* 

148:4. Augustus Cassar. See note on page 5^ line 24. Coa* 
mus. See note on page IJl, line 20. 

148:o. Gaston de Fois. Oasitm de Foix, due de Nernimra 
(1480-lol2\ a son of Marie dMlrleans, sister of XII. 

He was slain at Kavenna during a victorious campaign against 
the Spanianls and Italians. 

148:7. composition. Mixtun^ as of ^ age* and ‘heat and 
vivacity.’ 

148:12. abuseth them. Fails to grasp and govern *Miew 
things” adequately, as contrasted with young men, who are 
“fitter for new projects.” 

148:10. manage. Management. 

148:21. care not to. Inconsidenitely ; do not hesitate to. 

148: 22. at first, rnseasonably: they do not fit the strength 
of the remedy to the progress of the disease. 

148:24. unready. Intractable. 

148:28. period. Conclusion ; end. 

149: 1. both. Old and young. 

149:8. succession. The future. 

149:5. extern. External. 

149:9. Rabbin. Kabbi ; masu^r. Wright names Abrabanel 
in his commentary upon Joel. “ Your young men,” etc. See 
Joel fi. 28. 

149:12. nearer to God. Compare Henry Vaughan’s Tk$ 
Setreat : — 

“ Hapi)y those early days, when 1 
Shined in my .\tig<;l4n fancy ! ” 

Tliomas Hood’s I Item^mher : — 

“ But now 'tis little joy 
To know I*m farther off from heaw 
Than when I was a boy/* 
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Hynni’s Touth and Age:^ 

** Oil, 1 feel as 1 have felt, or be what I have been! ** 
and Wordsworth’s Ode on IntimaiiouM of Immortality : 

** Our birth is but a «b*ep and a forgetting ; 

The Soul that rises with us, our life*8 5tar« 

Hath had tdsewhere its setting 
And frotueth from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakiHiness, 

But trailing cdouds of glory do we come 
From <f<Kl, who is our home; 

Heaven li«‘S aiKiut us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Ujion tile growing l^iy, 

But he beholds the light , and whence it dows» 
lie «?es it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily fartlier from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priestt 
And by the visi«»n splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man i»creeives it die away. 

And fade into the light «»f eomnnui day.” 

149 : 20, Hermogeoea He lived in the st^cond half of ihc 
second century', a famous Greek rhetorician, son of Callpjuis *A 
larsus. 

149:26. TuUy. Cicero. See note on page 67, line 11, 
Horteosius. Quintus Hortensius (n.c. ll4«-od) was an eminent 
Homan orator, a contemporary of Cicero. ^^Idem manebat,*’ 
etc. ^He remained the same, though so to remain was un- 
becoming,* 

149 : BO. Scipio Africaniis, rublius Coniellus Soipio Afri« 
canus Major (u.c. 2B4-1B8) was a great Roman general, whose 
deltfai of Hannibal at Zama, in 202, made him the df>:};!!ntut 

t 
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%ure in Home. He became a popular heio and was created 
censor and cousuL Losing faTOttr« on account of the tiiacbina^ 
tions of his enemies, he retired proudly and silently to Liternum, 
where he died. Lhy. See note on page 141, line 1. *^01^ 

timat** etc. * His end did not harmoniae with his beginning.’ 


XLin. OF BEAUTT 
(1612. Slightly enlarged, 162Q) 

Bacon uses the word ‘ Beauty ’ in a very limited sense, refer- 
ring to personal comeliness. Tliere is hardly a hint of that 
idea which sees in beauty the agent and expression of truth. 
Contrast Emerson’s much ampler treatmetiU 

Virtue. Compare Oeorge Herbert’s fine lines on 
Virtue, as attesting its sincerity and simplicity. Compare, also, 
from Emerson’s Essay, Bfimey.* Beauty rests on necessities. 
The line of beauty is the result of perfect economy.” 

150 : 5. almost. Generally. 

150 : 9. great spirit. High ideals of life and conduct* 

150 : 10. Angustus Csesar. See note on page 5, line 24. 

150:11. Titus Vespasianns. See note on page 5, line 28. 
PhUip le Bel of France. PhiUp IV. (1268-1814), as son of 
l%ilip HI., became king of France in 1286. On account of hla 
personal beauty he was sumamed * The Fair.’ 

150:12. Idwaid IV. of England. Became Ung in 1461 and 
died in 1483. He, like Philip, was atonoe handsome and brave. 
Aldbiados of Athens. A great Athenian general and pollikml 
leader (b.c. 460-404), who was noted for his beauty and power, 
lemael the Sophy. He became master of Persia in 1476. 

150 : 15. favenr. Feature, colanr. Coai]dezlon. 

150 ; 21. Apellaa. A mialake for Zeuxis, a Oredc pabiter 
who lived at the dose of the fifth oentury B.e« He applied tha 
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« composite* principle to one of liis most famoim painUngSy 
selecting ^ve vtrgiiui. Apelles was another Greek painter of 
the time of Philip and Alexander. Albert Dtiier. A Gemma 
painter and engmver, 147U1628. more. Greater, 

150 : T2, would. Planned to ; desired to. 

151 : M. that, rndersiand ‘ such ’ preceding. 

151:5, the principal part. ('om|>are from Emerson on 
Bfanty : ** For tliere arc many l)eaQtiea; as, of general nature, 
id the human face and form, of niannerH, of brain or method, 
moral l>eauty, or beauty of the houI.‘* 

151 : T. many times. Fre<|uent1y. 

151 *. 8. ** Pulchrorum/* etc. * Beaiitifal is the autumn of the 
beautiful.* 

151:0. but by pardon. Unless hU youth be overlooked. 

15X s 14. light well. Alight upon one worthy of it» 


XLIV. OP DEFORMITT 
(1612. I 4 n»t sentence slightly changed, 1625) 

It is 8<^metiitie9 said that in this essay Bacon baa drawn the 
portrait of his cousin, Uolwrt Cecil, Karl of Salisbury, The 
only evitieiice of this, however, is found in a letter written by 
Chainberlai!) Sir Dudley Carleton, December 17, 1612, shortly 
after the ap]>earance of the Si^cond edition of the Ettmys : Sir 
Francis Bacon hath set out new ‘.Essays,’ where, in a chapter on 
Deformity, the world takes notice that he points out his little 
cousin to the life.** 

151 : 26 “ Ubi peccat,** etc. See preceding context. But 
because, etc. The meaning is: Because a man^s attitude and 
character are detenuliied by his own will, even though he h^s 
no control of Ids bodily flpjM^aranee, the effect arising from 
the conjunction of planets at hla birtli mav be overcome bv 
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die eireiiglli his peieonel goodoeeB* Compere 8hatospe>rie^s 
mglU, Act HI, sc. 4« — 

** In Xatnre there's no blemish but the mind; 

Kmie ean be caird deform'd but the nnkinA** 

IM; 2. sign. Of evil character. 

lMs6. a perpetual spur, etc. Compare from Emeieoii^s 
essay on BiMutp: ^*lf a man can raise a small city to be a 
great kingdom, can make bread cheap, can irrigate deserts, can 
join oceans by muials, can subdue steam, can organize victory, 
can lead the (>pluioti:> of mankind, can enlarge knowledge, His 
no matter whether his nose k parallel to his spine, as It ought 
to be, or whether lie has a nose at all ; whether his legs are 
straight, or whetiier his legs are amputate<i ; Ills deformities 
will come to be reckoned ornamental and advantageous on the 
whole.*' 

158 : 19. upon the nutter. On the whole ; taking all into 
account, wit. Mind. 

158 : 24. obnoxious. Servile, officious. Dutiful. 

158:25. spials. Spies. Compare Essay XLVllI, page 169, 
JIm84 Compare, also, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Act 111, Sc. 1 : — 

Sweet Gertrude, leave us too ; 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither. 

That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. 

Her father and myself, lawful espials. 

Will so bestow ourselves that, seeing unseen. 

We may of their encounter frankly Judge/' eSs» 

Ifti 27. roaaOB. Condition ; rule of life. Still. Always. 

in : 2* AgssilaEi. See note on page 26, line 5. ZaEgsr. 
He died with grief, A.n. 1553, at the execution of liis brother 
by his father. 

118:3. SelyiiuA. See note on page 65, line 80. JhMtp* 
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8e« note on page 41, line 8. Oasea. Pedro dte 1* Oaaea 
(1485-1567) wa« a Spanish lawyer. He waa aent to Peru to 
1540 aa Prei»idt*iit of the Audience, to cruah the rebeltiou of 
(i«>nzal<> Pizarro. He Riicceeded, ami left l*era quietly to 1560, 
158:4. Socrates. <hi6 of the most famous of the Greek 
philosophers. He was bom about b.c* 470 and died 809. 


JLV. OF BriLTHNO 
, (1035) 

In this and the succeeding essay Bacon records some of the 
results of hih own plans ami observations, gained as master of 
hue esta(«< at Twickenham, given him by Essex, at Gorham* 
bun^ and ai York House. 

158 ; 5. not to look on. That is, their use as dwellings must 
firnt be considered, and afierwani their appearance and decora- 
tion. Bacon by no means despiiKHi the latter, as this essay and 
the following extract indicate ; •* lliere was never tlie like num- 
ber of fair and stately houses as have been built and set up 
from the ground, since her majesty’s reign,’’ — Ob»t'rvcition$ on 
a Libel. 

158:6. uniformity, {^ynmietiy' and corraspondence were 
over-formal in Elizabethan architecture. 

158 : 8. houses for beauty only. Built only to be * looked on 

158 : 10. ill seat. Unfavourable site. 

158 : 14. knap. Knob ; knoll ; little hlB. 

188 : 20. ill ways. Bad roads. 

158:21. Momus. A god of the Greeks representing the 
spirit of censure and fault-dnding. JRsop tells us tliat Mourns 
derided Athene because she had neglected, in building a house, 
to provide it with wheels, that it might eatf y be removed from 
unpleasant neighbours. 
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IM : 2. oammoditp* Adrantage. The I^tin translation baa 
^ nulla commodUas,* The sense therefore is, that a ‘seat* is 
•ill ' in so far as it is removed from a navigable river ; or, tliat 
if it be too close to one it may suffer from the overflowing of 
the river. 

IH : 5. Inrcbeth. Swallows ; consumes. 

IH : 11. sort. Plan ; arrange^ 

154 : 13. Lttculltis. Lucius I.ucinius Lucnllus, Bom about 
B.c, 110, he died about o7. He became consul in 74, and then?- 
after defeated Mithridates and Tigranes. He built palatial 
villas at Tusculum and near NeaiKdis. Pompey. See note on 
page 82. line 2*3. 

154; 15. lightsome. Light. 

154 : 21. Cicero. See note on page 57, line 11. 

154 ; 27. Vatican. Pala<*e of the in Rome, It contains, 
so differing accounts have it, from 4,422 to 11,(K>0 rooms, halls, 
etc^f and covers an area of 1,151 by 707 feet, it contaiim also 
many famous and valuable ]iaintings. 

154:28. EscuriaL Or, Kscorial. A noted building standing 
twenty^seven miles northwest of Madrid, Spain. It contains a 
monastery, church, palace, and the mausoleum of the Sfiatdsh 
sovereigns, besides a fine library and [laintings. It was begun 
by Philip IL, 1503, and was completed in 1584. Its area is 780 
by 020 feet. 

155 : 1. seversl. Se|>arate. 

155 : 2. banquet Dining* halt 

155 : 3. Hester. See Etither I. 5, 

155:4. triumphs. Shows; entertainments. See bssy 
XXXVII. 

155 : 5. returns. Turnings of the house toward the back ; 
hence, sides of the court. 

155 : 24. a goodly leads. A leaded root 

155 : 25. ststuss interposed. Statues placed at regular inter* 
vals 
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Ui(2S. MWtl. A pillar of stone or woodf where the itaps 
t4»rniinate in a winding staircase.** The coltunii lo which the 
spiral movement conforms. 

I5i : 90. point Appoint. 

156:2. shall. as we would say, •wHL* The student 
should carefully note the distinctive uses of these two auxiliary 
verbs. They may !>e fourul stated In almost any good grammar 
or rhetoric. An old mnemonic statement is given below 

••In the first person simply *shair foretells. 

In * will * a threat or eli«e a prcmilse dwells; 

^ Shall ’ in the net'otid and the third doth threat, 

MViir simply then foretellH the future feat.^* 

156 : 10. cast into. Cimtatiied within, on the outside* The 
phrase modifies ^ turrets.* 

156 : Id. tide alleys. Pavetl walks bounding the court. 
Croat. Similar walks bisecting each other, in the shape of a 
cr<iss, from eti h side of a court. 

156: 17. the quarters to graze. Tlie four sections of the 
court thus left to l>e turfed. 

156 : 2«3, chambers of presence. Audience-chambers. 

156:2^. a double house. Having interior courts. See Ihe 
suoce€Miing phrase, and see also page 167, line 10. 

156:27. cast. Arrange. 

157:1. become. Come. Intensive. A rare use* 

157 : 2. embowed windows. Bow windows. 

157 : 21. pared. The ])aths anmnd and across it only, the 
remainder l>eing turfed. 

157 : 24. foresee. Plan ; provide. 

157 : 26. antecamera. Ante-chamber. fecnisinL Bear* 

or retlring-cliamber. 

157 : 26. upon the ffoond-stofy* This iefe» to the end of 
the inner couxL 
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l•Tt20. th» tkM ataqr. *0n all Uiree ildaa* i« added ia 
Hie Tritlln tiftnftlfttion* 

IM ; 8. aToiduoat. Outlets ; means of escape for the wilsr« 
IM : 13. same. Same size, as In the Latin* 

IMiUa hnStL Surrounded by bulldiugSe 


ZLTL OF GARDENS 
(1625) 

IN: S3, a gaxdsn. The Garden of Bdem See Genesis ii. 
S4iL 24. 

15S : 23. the purest. Cofi}pai*e T. E. Brownes lines on the 
beantr and ^ godliness ' of gardens - 

** A garden U a loTesome thiug* God woU 
plot. 

Fringed pool, 

Femed grot, 

The veriest school 
Of peat^e ; and yet the fool 
Contends that G<m 1 is not-* 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve Iseodf 
N.y, —but I have a rIku ; 

'Ils very rare God walks In nine.” 

— Ify Garden. 

IM : 27. dyilitj. Cirilization. 

159 : 0. pine-apple trees. Pines. 

199 : 12. stored. Kept warm, waim set 8o placed m to 
derive most benedt from the son. 

190 : 2. ribes. Red currants. 

190 : 4. satyrian. Orchis. 

190 : 12. nelocotones. A peach-like fruit 
190:18. Ter perpet u mn. * Eternal s{n1n^* 

169:24. fast Retentive. 
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101:0. BaitholOHMW-tito. Augast 24, the aiiofvenMry of 

the mxmmcrt* of the Huguenots in Paris, 1572. 

161 : muik^ote. Let the student examine the beautiful 

flower pnssages in Speuwr’s (Book III. Canto 

VI, Hiaiiata 45) and MiliotPs noting how many flowers 

pntised by these poets art* aim tnentiotied by Bacon. 

161 : 5. bent. A coarse pliable grass. 

161 : 17. alleys. Paths ; walks. From Uie French aHer. 

161 : 111, For. As for. 

166 ; 7. corert. Sheltered. 

166 ; P. knots. Flower-beds. 

166 : 12. toys. Trifles. Xote the humour fn the following 
suggestion. 

166 : 15. bodge. A bounding fence of shrubs or boshes. 

166 1 19. entire. Continuous. 

166 : 26. slope. Sloping. 

168 : 4. letting. Hindering. Compare Shakespeare^s Atm* 
let, Act I, Sc. 4 j — 

^ Unhand me, gentlemen ! 

By beaveut Pll make a ghost of him Uiat lets me.** 

166 : 11. busy. IiiTolved ; Intricate. See the next phrase. 

166:14. welts. Bordera 

168 : 22. perfect circles. The * alleys* are to be three, one 
at the top of each flight of steps. Each alley is to wind around 
the htlt, and be wide enou^ to acoommodahs four persona 
walking abreast. 

168:24. chimneys. Fireplaoea. 

168::i0. receipt. Receptacle. 

164 ! 22. equality of bores. Pipes corresponding In espaelty 
to tlie feeding-pipes. 

168: 7. wild thyme. Note, ammig many flower passages In 
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Shakespeare, a Mmllar though shorter catalogue. In A MiA 
summer Xighfs Drmm^ Act II, Sc. 1; — 

** I know a bank wheretm the wild thyme blows. 

Where ox-llps an«l the ncxidinfr violet grows; 

Quite over-caiiopiwi with lush wocxibine, 

With Hweet munk-roses and with eglantina.*' 

165: In. pricked. Planted . 

165 : 20. out of course. Shaptdessl y ; carelessly. 

165:28. going wet Walking in the wet This Is tO bo 
avoided by the gravelling of the alleys. 

166 : 1. would, i Hight to. 

166 : 4. deceive. l>efrau<l ; deprive of their due nourishment. 

166: 15. rest. Rely ; defiend. 

166 : 27. platform. Plan. 

166 : 20. some general lines. Tlie outlinea 

XLVII. OF XEGOTIATINO 
(UW7. Enlarged. Ifil2 and 1625) 

167:7. mediation. Compare Essay XXVIT, page 97, line 
25 to page 08, line 11. 

167 : 11. danger. A probability. 

167 : 13. a man^s face. Compare Essay VI, page 18, lines 
8 - 6 . 

167:14. tender. Delicate. 

167 : 18. disavow. Negatively, to clear np misapprehen- 
sions. expound. Positively, to push home his argument. 

167:20. plainer sort. Compare Essay XLIV, page 162, 
linea 21-27. 

167 : 22. success. Result 

167 : 24. will help. Will gloss over any unpleasant news, in 
order to ingratiate themselves with their employer. 
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167:25. mflect Like. 

166: 4. Abturd* Dull See note on page 18» Une 16« bear 
out. tJuxiify. 

166 : 8. prescription. First claim. 

166; 12. man in appetite. Men who seek to acquire or to 
be aiivanced. 

166 : 14. start. That In, which of two men entering Into an 
agnHuuent i« h» ji^Tfonu his |mrt first ? The words “ A man'’ 
and “ he " refer U» the tuie party to the agreement as opposed 
to the other 

166; 21. practice. Diplomatic dealing with men; negotia- 
tion, use<l in a aoinewhat sinister sense. Compare Sbake- 
apeare's Hnntht, Act IV, Se. 7 : — 

Von inay ch<K>.so 

A sword iiuhateii, and in a pass of practtos 
RiHpiite him for your father.** 

166:22. discorar. I'ncover; reveal 

166 : 25. work any man. Compare our colloquial expression* 
A man * worked ’ is controlled or directed unconaefously to him* 
self. 

166:1. to interpret In interpreting. 

XLVIII. OF FOLLOWERS AND FRIENDS 
(151ir. Enlarged, 1612 and 1625) 

This essay is not without autobiographical value. Bacon 
was never a hard master, and there is documentary evidence in 
records and letters for the statement that hia servants often 
took advantage of his Hlierality. 

169 : 7. his train. The metaphor refers to the peacock. 

169 : 10. importune. lm(>ortanate. 

166: 11. challenge. Look for; expect 
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168:17. ill IntelligeBce. MisundeniUuidingiL 

169:16. i^osiouB. Vftiiiglorious ; boantful. 

168:2:2. export lionoiir, etc. Detract from hie repuutioo 

and expose him to envy. 

168 : 24^ eepiale. Spies. See note on page lh2| line 26. 

170: 1. officious^ eu\ Faithful in their regular ttuikai and aa 
free in reporting U> their master as o/ him. 

170 : 2. eatatae. Ranks ; degrees. 

170 :d. ciTiL Befitting; deatrable. 

170:7. too much pomp. Compare Essay XIX^ page 67, 
lines 12-16. 

170: 9. apprehendeth to. irndersiands how to. 

170 ; 12. passable. Tolerable ; commonplace ; as being the 
more worldly in the inoffensive sense. 

170:14. virtuous. Able. 

170 : 16. in favour. In matters of personal grace and pref- 
erence. 

170 : hold out, etc. Maintain the exalted standard placed 

upon him. 

170:24. one. Compare Essay XXVII, page PI, lines 11, 
€t$eq. 

170 : 26. disreputatioii. Disrepute. 

170:29. them, their. The antecedent is *a man.* Note 
the lack of agreement. 

171 : 6. little friendship. Compare Essay XXVIL 

in : 6. comprehend. Include. 


XLIX OF SUITORS 
(1007. Enlarged, 1612 and I6») 

in : 13. embrace suits. Undertake to support tbs luttor 
and to advance his interesU* 
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ITl ; 18* tome dtbm meh. Some pmm or luilaeiice moto 
siiieoro. 

171 : 28. entartainfiieiit. Introduction* 

178 : 5. conntoiiaiice. Favour. 

178 a H. depraving. Accuai ng faleely. DUablittf. Deerybig. 

178 : 18. referendaries. Referees. 

178 : 14. distaated. Diaguated is the same word, deiafa. 
Compare Bacon's * suits* for otHce, and his pathetic words to 
Fulke Grevilic : “ For to be, as 1 t4)ld you, like a child follow* 
ing a binl, which when be is nearest flicUi away and lighteth a 
little lH*fore, atul then the child afUrr it again, and so in injini^ 
tffhi, I am weary of it.** 

178 1 16. deit3ruig. DtH^lining. Note the excessive allitera* 
tion in this st^ntence, showing the influence of euphuism upon 
even Bacon*s somewhat haughty and dtgnifled style. 

178:10. success, liesult. challenging. Requiring; ex* 
peeling. 

178 : IH. gracious. Praiseworthy ; deserving of thanks. 

178 1 Il>« the first coming, «*tc. A suitor's precedence In 
point of time ought nut to prt^eterinirie one in his favour. 

178 : 20. his trust. I'hat is. the early suitor*s. 

178 : 28. note. Information. 

172 : 24. discovery. Disclosure. The meaning is, that a }ast 
man who feels compiOleii to nduse anotlier*s petition will not 
take advantage of any information given him by the petitioner, 
to the latter's hurt, but will so act as to be worthy of trust, either 
by reulning a disen^et silence or by encouraging the petitioner 
to use other means. 

178 : 25. of a suit Here, the object of a suit, 

178 : 21>. voicing. Announcing, forwardness. An advanoed 
stage. 

178:1. timing. Pressing at the opportune moinent. 

178 1 4. mean. Itiieniiediary ; representative. 
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ITS: 6. etitala. Fixed ; definite, feneral. Over-versatiie. 
ITS : 10* IniqiittiB." ete. ^ Ask for more than is equitabkti 
that you may get ecjuity.* 

ITS : 13. rise. Increase his demands. 

ITS : 15. faTOur That is, the value w himself of the stiltor^a 
goodwill for the ** former favour.'^ 

ITS: 17. letter. Commendation; testimonial. 

ITS: 20. general contrirera. Common undiscriminating 
eehemera. 

L. OF STUDIES 
(im. Enlarged, Ui12 and 1025) 

Among the moat admirable of the in point of balaaeed 

fdirasing and concisely iK)werful expression. 

ITS : 22. delight. Personal satisfaction. 

ITS : ability. Making able. 

ITS : 24. prixateness and retiring. Solitude and retreac 
ITS : 26. expert. Experienced. 

1T4 : 2, plots. There is no sinister meaning. Plana, simply* 
1T4 : 6. humour. See note on page 22, line 23. 

174:0. proyning. Pruning. 

174 : 10, at large. Generally ; vaguely. 

174:14. without. Outside ; beyond. 

174:18. to weigh and consider. Bacon's own constant haldt. 
174 : 22. curiously. With too great care. 

174:27. flashy. Insipid. Compare Milu>n'8 Lyddan^ lines 
m, 124:-. 

** And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Orate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.** 

174:28. conference. Conversation. 

ITS ; 1. luesent. Quick ; alert. 

ITS : 4. witty. Ingenious. 
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17ft: 6. Abeuttt stuftiA,** etc. ^ Studies trauslale tbmomims 
Into ohiunicier.* From Ovid’H Iferoi^A^ XV, 88. 

17ft :7» stood. Stand ; iiindrance. 

17ft: 8, wit. Mind. 

17ft : 17. schooiioeQ See note on pa^ 58, line 21. oyadll 
sactorss. * Splitteni of curnmin-seeds^ (very small seeds). 

17ft : IS. beat over. Work quickly over the field of. 

« 

LI. OF FACTION 

(1597. A few linen added. 1612; much expanded, lOftflft 

17ft : 23. estate. Kealni. 

17ft : 24. respect. Inienfsts ; policy, 

178:1. i^eoeral. Public ; nonpartisan. 

176 : 3. correspondence. C<>ns!df*ration ; adaptedxiees.. 

176 : 5. Mean. < >f low rank, adliere. Stick to a ^faoCion** 

176 : 0. which. The antecedent is * man.^ 

176 : 10. passable. Tolerable. 

176; 13. Stiff, rncornproiuising. 

176 : 17. Lucullus. Sent note on psge 154, line 18. 

176:18. optimates. ‘Aristocrats.* 

176 : 10. Pompey. See note on j>age 82, line 23. Cseaar. 
See note on page 01, line 10. 

176 : 22. Antonius. See nou* on page 31, line T. OctaTianna 
CMsr. Augustus. See note on page 5, line 24. Bmtua* See 
note on page 01, Hue 10. 

176 ; 23. (^saius. lionginus Calus Cassius was a conspirator 
against Julius Cjesar, li.r. 44. He was defeated by Antony at 
Philippi in 42, and .s! ?w himself. 

176 : 28. seconds. Inferiors, 

177:4. take in with. Compare our colloquial ^take nf 
with.’ 

177:5. belike. Probably 
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pntbMm. Acquisition; gsin* 

177 : 7. lightly, etc. Easily lakes the palm ; wins advanlaga 

177 : 1>. casteth. Decides, 

177 : 10. eyen carriage. Neutrality ; or, to use the colloquial 
American term, * mugwumpery.’ 

177 : 12, tmenessto a man’s self. 8e)f-conoern ; selMnletest. 

177 : 13. suspect. Suspicious. 

177 : 15. Psdre commune.’' ‘ The common father.’ 

177 : 18. Kings. Compare Essay XV, page 46, lines 17, el 
seq. 

177 : 23. ** tanqusm unus/’ etc. * As one of ns.* 

177 : 24. league. See note on page 46, line 22. 

177 : 31. primom motile. See note on page 47, line 4. 

Ln. OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS 
(1597. Slightly enlarged, 1612 ; further. 1625} 

173:8. foil. Appropriate ornamentation, revealing by its 
own lesser value the beauty of the object ornamented more fully 
than before. Compare Shakespeare’g Hamlet, Act V, Sc. 2 j — 

ru be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorauce 
Your Hkill shall. like a star i* the darkest night, 

Stick fiery off indeed.” 

173: 12. Queen laabella. She was bom in 1451, at Madrigal^ 
and died 1561. She was the danghu^r of John 11. of Castile, and 
beeame queen in 1474, succeeding, with Ferdinand, her brother 
Henry IV. She married Ferdinand of Aragon in 1460, and was 
the patroness of Christopher Columbus, 1492. 

173 : 23. again. In return ; for their pari. 

173 : 25. Istmal. Preciae ; punetilioua. 

173 : 2. conreying. Implying, by means of tone. 

173 : 3. imprintiag. Convincing. 
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179 : 7. Imp ititd. Wsmember one’ll dignity. 

179:11. apply one’s self to. Take an interest in. 

179 ; 1H. facility. A too easy politeiiess. 

179 : II. seconding. Asreelng with ; supporting. 

179 : 22. attriliate. Insincerity in compiiment. 

179:24. respects. PoHie forms of regard, citrioiis. CarefuL 
179 : Solomon. JSec Ecci. xi. 4. 

179:2lt>. point derice. Precise; exact. Compare Shake- 
speare^s Act I, 8c. 2 : — 

** A figure like your father. 

Armed at ptiiat. exai*tl>% cap-a-i)e» 

Appears lielore them.*' 

and Twelfth Night, Act II, Sc. 5 : — “ 1 will be poinuieiiae the 
vety men.** 


LTII. OF PRAISE 
EnlarKwl. Hii5) 

1M:3. the conunon people. Il:i>’on wm not a demoent in 
the extreme Heii.He. He had noi a high opinion of the intelligence 
or windoui of the niaseee. I <lo not love the word people,'* 

IM ; to, epeciee Tirtatibos aimilea. ‘ Appearancea teeetn- 
blim; virtueH.’ . 

180:18. quality. Dial inct ion. 

180:14. Scripture. Stn* Keel. vii. 1. 

180: ir>. oNomen," etc. 'A good name like unto a sweet 
ointment.* 

180:20. auspect Thing to be anapeeted. 

180:21. he. The flatterer. Bacon frequently allows these 

hUtti. 

180:22. coouBOB attzibotee. Pleasing phcaaea which innyik 

■By OB*. ‘ 
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ISl : 2. out of cOQSteiiAiice. Ashamed of ; troabled oon« 
ceming. 

181 : 3. perforce. Insistently ; emphatically, spreta con* 
scientia. * Ilespite your own conscience.’ 

181 : 6. laudando precipere. * To teach by praising.’ 

181 : 10. peasimiim, etc. ^ Those who praise are the worst 
kind of enemies.’ See Tacitus’ Agricola, 43. 

181:11. a prorerb. Compare Tlieocntus’ JdyU$^ IX, 24: 
shall not raise a blister on your nose, by calling you 
beautiful.” 

181 : 12. push. Pimple. 

181 : 15. vulgar. Common ; undiscriminating. 

181 : 10. Solomon. See Prov. xxvii. 14. 

181 : 19. irritate. Quicken ; provoke, 

181 ;21. decent. Compare Essay XXVII, page 97, line 29, 
to page 98, line 4. 

181 : 24. magnanimity. Since he raises the office above him- 
aelf, the officer. 

181 : 25. theologoes. Theologians, schoolmen. See note 
on page 58, line 21. 

181 : 29. sbirrerie. lulian sbirro^ bailiff. 

188:1. catch-poles. Bailiffs. 

188: 3. St Paul. See 2 Cor. xi. 10, 23; zii. 11 ; Bom. L 
18. 

188 : 5. ” Ibgnificabo,’* etc. * I will magnify my office.* 

LIV. OF VAIN-OLORY 
(1612. Enlarged, 1025) 

188:6. prettily. Neatly. JBsop. See note on page 41^ 
Une 8. 

lit : 9. alone. Proceeds without their personal furtherance. 
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IM ; 10. vpoo greater meaoe. By agents mote important 
than UieniHelreM. 

188 : 12. glorious. Vainglorious ; boastfuL 

IIS: 13. bravery. Hoasting; braggadochio. 

liS : 10. effectual Effective. Compare Essay XLVTII, page 
16U, lilies 18-23. 

ISS : 17. bruit. Kound ; noise. 

IIS ; 19. civil* Here, as op]>osed to military. See page 188, 
line 8. 

ISS : 21. Titus Livins. See note on page 141, line 1. 

ISS : 22. Antiochus. Antiochus III. tu 23B-187), kingof 
Syria, surnamed ** tiie <ireat.*' He formed a compact with the 
JEtolians against tlie Hruiians. and entered Greece in b.c. 192. 
He was defeated at 'niennopyhe, and. after retreating to Asia, 
was again overcome at Magnesia, and was forced to cede to 
Home all bis u^rritory in Europe and Asia Minor. JBtolians. 
A confederacy of several tribes of Central Greece. It persisted 
from about b.c. 323 to ld7. 

18S : 23. cross lies. Lies told to each of two or more persons 
o/the other or others. 

IIS : 24. a man. Thoas did so in negotiating the alliance 
between the JEn>Han League and Antiochus. 

118:3. interest. Influence, 

1S8 : 8. military commanders, etc. Compare Essay XXXYI, 
page 131, lines M^22. 

ISS : 10. glory. Boasting. 

118:12. composition. Combination, glorious. See noli 
above on page 182, line 12. 

Ill : 16. “ Qxd de/’ etc. * Tliose who write books belittling 
the pursuit of fiune [nevertheless] inscribe their names upon 
them.^ See Cicero's Tvseulanm DUtpuUUioneM^ I, 16. 

in : 18. Socrates. See note on page 168, line 4« Ariitotle* 
A great Greek philoeopber, ii.c. 384-422, pupil of Plato and 
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founder of tlie Feripmetic school. His infliiencft upon ooienee 
and philosophy has been extraordinary. Galea* A Greek 
physician and philosopher, bom about a.o. IdO*, 

1B3 : 21. beholding. Beholden ; indebted. ** Virtue 'Mi the 
antecedent of both and ^^hls.^' Tlte itteanin^ Is, that 

human nature is not on the alert praise virtue, and may well 
be assisted or stimulated by the suggestions of virtue 
199 : 22. Cicero. See note on page 57, line 11. 

183 : 2:1. Seneca. See m»te on i>age 5, line 10, PUnitti 
Secundtti, Pliny the Younger, Caius Piinius Ctecilius Secun* 
dt3s, A.D. 62-*113* A Homan author and pabiicist* His 
lemain extant, 'Fhoy contain sereral instances of personal 
vanity, from which neither Cicero nor Seneca was wholly free. 

18$: 25, seelittgt. Ceilings; originally, any * sealed' or 
covered surface in the boundaries of a room. 

188 : 28, XaeitiHi. See note on page 6, line 27, 

188; 29. Omninm," etc. Mn all that he did or said he 
had the art of s)u»wing himself to the best advantage.' From 
Iheitus' HUitorieB^ II, 80. 

184 : 3. cessions. Concessions. 

184 : 9. wittily. Aptly ; cleverly, 

184 : 15. glorioisi. See note above on page 182 , line 12. 

tv, OP HONOUR AND REPUTATION 

C1897, Omitted, 1612, though appearing in the Ms. Enlarged, 1625) 

184; 19. without disadvantage. That is, not as soo^htt 
neither as ohsoured, 
lit : 20. Mttoet Aim at 
188 $4, timper, Mbt 

188 ; & some on#, ete. Mote the ambiguity of the seniMoe, 
The meaning la» that one aetlott or set of actions may pleass 
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one group, other aetlons another gioop. By tbua ^ teoapering* 
hie actlona a maa may eTentiially ^^oontent every factioii or 
combination of people,** 

186 : 7. Iiaab4ii4. Economist. 

188 : 1 1. hfokea npoa another. This anticipates the succeed* 
ing simile, diamonds cut with far^ets.*' Honour made 

shar|> and brilliant at the exyienHe of one*s rival or competitor. 

188:10. Omnia fama/* etc. *Ail fame prooee^ from 
servants,* 

188 : 18 . declaring. Making clear or plain. 

188 : 2*i. the true marshalling. The ordered arrangement. 
188 : 25. Romulus, The traditionid founder of Rome, Cyrus. 
Cyrus the (ircat. f<»unth-r <*f the Persian Empire. Died n.c. 52P. 
Cmaar. See note on page 91, line 19. 

185:20. Ottoman. Ottoman I., born a.i>. 1259, founder of 
the pn,*«ent Turkish dynasty. IsmaeL See note on page 150, 
line 12. 

185 : «%. Lycurgtts. Live<i probably in the ninth century 
n.c. He is the traditional lawgiver of Sparta. Solon. See 
noti* on page 102, line 25. Justinian. Flavius Anicius JusUni« 
anuH. Hysuintine t;njj>eror, 52T-.ri05. He caused the compila- 
tion of the Justinian Code, a bmly of Roman law. Eadgar. 
9<l-*976. He became king of England in 958, ruling the whole 
people, though DunsUn, primate of Canterbury, exercised the 
real pow*©r. Oreen tells us that Cnut, who became king in 
1014, felt back on * Rsdgar*s Law,* on the old constitution o! 
the realm, for hit nile of government** 
litf 1. JUphOBstis of Castile. Alfonso, or Alphouso, X., 
122W1284, aamamed ^^the Wise.** His fame depends ehMbr 
upon his authorship of Uie code La» Sitit P«rtldoe« the foniidei* 
tlon of Spanish jurisprudence. Siete Partidss. Literally, The 
Seven Parte, a digest of the laws of Spain. See preceding note* 
lies 2. Uheratofee. Liberators. salTateree. Saidount 
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IM : 3. compound. Settle ; pot an end ta 

IM : 5. Augustus Caesar. See note on page 5, line 24. 7es- 
pasianus. See note on page 5, line 23. 

116:6. Aurelianns. Roman emperor, a.d. 270-276. He 
pacified several rebellious tribes. Theodoricus. A famous king 
of the East Goths. He invaded Italy in 488, and thrice de- 
feated Odoacer, its oppressor. He then became joint ruler of 
Italy with Odoacer, whom he slew in 49.3, continuing to govern 
Italy with wisdom. Henry the Seventh. Put an end to the 
Wars of the Roses. 

186 : 7. Henry the Fourth. He ended the struggle between 
Papists and Protestants in France, signing Uie Edict of Nantes, 
1598. See note on page 14, line .3. 

166:8. propagatores. ‘Extenders.* propngnatores imperii 
* Defenders of empire.' 

186 : 11. patres patric. ‘ Fathers of their country.* 

186:16. participes cnramm. ‘Partners in cares.’ See Essay 
XXVII, page 90, line 28, to page 91, line 3. 

186 : 21. favourites. Used invidiously, as opposed to partiei- 
pea evrarum. 

186 : 22. scantling. Bound ; limit. 

186 : 24. negotiis pares. ‘ Men capable in affairs.* 

186 : 29. Kegulns. Marcus Atilius Regulus, a Roman gen- 
eral, was captured by the Carthaginians during the first Punic 
war, and was sent to Rome to offer terms of peace to his coun- 
trymen. He advised the Senate, however, to reject these terms, 
and, on his return to Carthage, was executed, about b.c. 260. 

186:30. DeciL Publius Decius bravely challenged death in 
batUe B.C. 340. His son, of the same nmue, imitated his ex- 
ample B.O. 296. 
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LVL OF JUDICATURE 
(1612. lleviKed and enlarged » 1825) 

The atudent will recall Bacon^a career aa I^rd Chancellor; 
the spirit of equity and loyalty with which he addressed him- 
self to his task ; his desire t<» serve the king without cotnpromls- 
iDg the inU*reKis of justice ; his close relations with Buckingham ; 
and, finally, the circumstances which led to his fall. See the 
Introduction. 

187 : 8. stick. Hesitate, pronounce. To proclaim authori- 
tatively. 

187 : 7. show. Pretext. 

187 : 0. plausible. Provoking undeserved applause ; popular. 

187 : 10. advised. Careful ; deliberate. 

187 : 12. the law. See Deut. xxvii. 17, 

187 ; 18. mere-stone. Boundary stone. 

187:14. capital. Chief. 

187 : IH, Solomon. See Prov. xxv. 26. 

187 ; 10. “ Fons/' etc. ** As a troubled fountain, and a cor- 
rupted spring. Si) is a righteous man that giveth way before the 
wicked.” (Eevt^fd IVrsfow.) 

187 ; 26. Scripture. See Amos v. 7. 

188: 8. useth. Is accusuniied. Compare Isa. xl. 4. 

188: 11. great. That is, much greater than the other aide 
posseases. 

188 : 12. to make. ^ In making.^ 

188:14. “Qui fortiter,” etc. See Prov. xxx. 83: ‘‘The 
wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood.” (Eevised Fer- 
sion.) that violently blowetli bis nose, bringeth out 

blood.’^ (Vulffote.) 

lii : 28. Scripture. See Psalms xi. 6. Plnet/* etc. ‘ He 
shall rain snares upon Uieui [the wicked].^ 
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iS8 : 20. Of long. From times lon^ i)a8t. 

ISS ; 28. “ Judicis/’ etc. ‘ It Is a judge^s duty [to consider] 
not only facts, but circumstances.’ 

to remember mercy. Compare Psalms ci. 1 ; Micah 
vi. 8 ; Hpenser’s Faerie Queene^ Book V, Canto 10, Stanzas 1 
and 2 ; Shakespt^are’s Merchant of Venice^ Act 1V% Sc. 1 ; — 

“The quality of mercy is not straiiie<i/' etc. 

189 : 7. ** well-tuned cymbal.” Compare Psalms cl. 6. 

189 : 8. first to find. To anticipate by his own utterance. 

189:9. conceit. Wit; perception. 

189: 11. prerent. In the original meaning of ^anticipate.’ 

189:14. impertinency. Irrelevancy. 

189 : 18 . glory. Vain-glory ; vanity, willingness. Eager- 
ness. 

189 : 10. to hear. In beadng. 

189 : 23. “ represseth,” etc. See James iv. 0; 1 Peter ▼. 6. 

189 : 26. favourites. Referring to legal advocates. 

190 : 1. obtaineth not. Does not win. 

190 : 2. conceit. Good opinion. All three pronouns refer to 
the client. 

190 : 4. civil. Temperate ; used almost in the modem sense. 

190 : 7. chop with. Take issue with ; pass words. 

190 : 14. ministers. Attendanu. 

190 : 16. foot-pace. l>als. 

190:16. purprise. Enclosure. The meaning Is, that aU 
“the place of justice” .should be guarded against irreverence 
or contamination. 

190 : 18. Scripture. See Matt. vii. 16. 

190 1 21. catching and polling. Avaricious and thievish* 
See note on page 182, line 1. Compare also page 191f line 4. 

190:27. antid corias. ‘Friends of the eoart’ parasitl 
corise. ^ Parasites of the court* 
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190 : 28. puffing a court vp, JProtebiy a tefomice to Coke, 
Bacon's great rital, wbo m<Mr6 tlum onoe piUMod the quoslioii 
of jurisdiction. 

191 : 4. poller. Stripper. The word * poll ' meant origUmlly 
^ to shear the liair front the head or poll.' See page 190, line 21. 

191 : 9. understanding. Vened. 

191 : 15. twalre tables. A short digest of Roman law, b.€« 
451-450. ^^Salua," etc. ^The welfare of the people is the 
(irst law.’ Found, however, in Cicero's De LegibvM, III, 3, 8, 

192: 12. the Apostle. St Faul. See 1 Tim/i. 8. 

192:18. ^'Boa scimua/' etc. ^ We know that the law is 
food, if a man use it lawfully/ (Nevised Version^) 


LVII. OF ANGER 
(1025) 

Bacon was not much given to anger — he schooled himself too 
prudently for that— but he seems to have hatl full experianee of 
it in others, as Elizabeth, James, Buckingham, Coke. He 
reters here to personal anger ()nly, excited by personal wrongs. 
Tlie last parfigraph expresses the worldly wistiom of a man w’ho 
had had occasion for testing bis owm precepts. 7'he student 
sliould rea^i the letter of complaint sent by Bacon to Cecil, 
April 29, KlOl. concerning the abuse I received of Mr. Attor- 
ney-General, publicly in the Exchequer, the first day of term." 

192; 15. bravery. Vain whim or effort. 

192 : 18. Stoics. Bee note on page 8, line 4. oraclui. See 
Eph. iv. 20. 

192:18. race. Course. 

192 ; 20. attempered. Controlled. 

191 : 8. Seneca. Bee note on page 5, line 16. In Uie He JfW, 
I, 1* min. Literally, a falling. 
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IM : 6. Setiptoi*. See Lake zxi. 19. 

1M:8. '‘AnifliMqiie,** etc. ‘And spend their liree in [gir* 
iogl a wound.* From Vergil’s Clergies, IV, 238. 

198:24. oonstmctioii. Interpretation. 

199:29. circumstances of contempt. Compare Malvolio’a 
anger against Maria in Shakespeare’s Tttelfth Nighty Act If, 
Sc. 3 : “ Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady’s favour at any- 
thing more than contempt, you would not give means for this 
uncivil rule ; she shall know of it, by this hand.” 

194 : 1. the touch. 'Fhe tainting. 

194:3. ConsalTO. Gonzalo, Hernandez de Cordova, 1453- 
1515. He brou^t about the capture of Granada, and drove 
the French from Naples. 

194 : 4. telam,” etc. * Honour of a stronger web.* 

194:10. contain. Keep. 

194 : 13. aenleate. Pomted ; provoking. 

194:14. proper. Stingingly fit. commonia maledicta. 
< Common insults.’ 

194 : 28. sever. Keep him from imputing the injury to the 
motive of contempt. 


LVm. OF VICISSITUDE OF THINGS 
(1625) 

195 : 1. Solomon. See Eccl. i. 9. 

195:2. Plato. See note on page 55, line 20. Plato held 
»hat the mind retains ideas carried over from a previous exists 
ence. 

195:4. sentence. Opinion. 

195 : 5. Lethe. A river of Hades, the waters of which pro* 
duced in the person drinking them insensibility to the past 

195: 11. motion. The movement of the heavens around the 
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earth. Bacon was not a Copemican, aa the E$$aiy$ frequently 
testify. 

105:13. the matter. Matter, simply, a perpetual flux. 

Compare the philosophy of Heraclitus (see note on page 95, 
line 7). who held that all things are in a constant flux of be- 
coming and passing away, that fire is the world-ground, and 
that all these clianges tend to the establishment of a vast har« 
niony. Compare also tlie modern atomic theory of the physi* 
cist. 

195:14. sUy. Standstill 

195:17. merely. Utterly; completely. 

195 : 18. Phaeton’s car. Phaeton, or Pbaethon, was a son 
of Helios — the sun god — and I’rote, and was given permission 
by his father to drive the chariot of the Sun for one day. The 
result was about to prove disastrous for heaven and earth, when 
Jupiter hurled a thunderbolt at Phaeton and destroyed him. 

195: 19. Elias. See 1 Kings xvil 18. 

195 : 20. particular. Partial. 

195 : 27. oblivion, etc. The result is, that oblivion of the 
past is just as complete as if there had been no survivors. 

196 : 0. the Egyptian priest A reference to the story in 
Plato’s Timmm, Solon. See note? on page 102, line 25. 

196 : 7. Atlantis. A mythical island referreil to by Plato and 
others, supposed to have been situated off tJje coast of north 
west Africa, and to have disappeared in a cataclysm. 

196 : 10. Machiavol. See note on page 18, line 24. 

196: 18. Gregory the Great Born 540, became pope 590, 
died 604. He is said, on doubtful authority, to have attacked 
and sought to destroy the monuments of antiquity. - 

196 ; 22. Sabinian. Gregory’s successor, 604. 

196 : 24. superior globe. Starry heavens. 

196 : 25. Plato’s great year. The period mentitmed by Plato 
in the Timmu$ as accomplished when all the stare and planets, 
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ImTing completed their orbited retam to theft otfglnil starting 
points. 

196 s 27. lilce^ The same as those whose lives in the last 
Great Year individaally correspond with those of their sue* 
cessors. fnma. Unfounded opinion ; whim. Compare Brown- 
ing^s An EpiMle OotUaining the Strange Medical ETCperienee af 
Karsh i$h, the Arab Physician^ lines 102-106 s — 

** • Such eases are diurnal.^ thou wilt cry. 

Not so this hgment ! — not» that such a fume» 

Instead of giving way to time and health. 

Should eat itself into the life of life, 

As saffron tingeth flesh, blood, bones and all I ** 

196 : 2i). accttrate. Klee ; exact. 

197 : 6. version. Direction. 

197 : 8. toy. Trifle. 

197:9. given over. Despised; Ignored, waited upon. 

Considered. 

197 : 12. salt. Succession. 

197:21. orbs. Motives, A metaphor from Bacon’s astron- 
omy. 

197 : 22. built,” etc. See Matt. xvf. 18. 

198:1. doubt. Fear. Note several uses of the word fai 
Hamlet’s * love-letter ’ to Ophelia : — 

** Doubt thou the stars are Are, 

Doubt that the sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar. 

But never doubt I love.” 

196 : 4. Xahomst, See note on page 10, line 87. 

196:7. authority. Civil government. Compare Hne 12 
below. 

196 : 11. Aflaam. Arius was excommunicated ae a heretic at 
Alexandria in 621, and his views were condemned by the Coun- 
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cll of Nlwa in 825. He held that the Son’s nature is not iden* 
tical witlrthe Father's, but resembles it and is subordinate to 
it. Arminians. Arminins — or Jacob Harmensen, IfiOCMOOO— 
was a famous Dutch theolopan. His followers drew up five 
articles of “ Renumstrance,’^ stating their points of departure 
from tin; Calvinistic doctrines. Notably, they insisted upon 
the freedom of the will as opposed to predestination. 

198:12. wits, minds. 

198 : 23. compound. Settle. 

199 : 6alla>6raecia. Galatia was invaded b.c. 278. Rome 

was invaded by the Gauls about n.c. 390. 

199:29. Almaigne. (ferinany. Charles the Great. Or, 
Charlemagne, 742 (?)-8l4, king of the Franks and emperor of 
tlie Homans. He greatly extended his dominions through con- 
quest, 

900 : 1 1. go on. Continue. 

900:12. sustentation. Sustenance; support. 

900:24. certain, etc. But tiiere is no authority for this as- 
sertion, and Bacon is probably relying upon a fable of bis day. 

900 : 30. fetching, etc. Having a long range ; carrying far. 

901 : 4. arietations. Attacks with battering-rams. Compare 
tlie Latin arees. 

901 : 10. pointing. Appointing. 

901:13. battles. Forces; troops. 

901 : 25, reduced. Given order; appropriately restricted. 

901 : 20. exhaust. Exhausted. 

901 : 27. turning wheels, etc. It is interesting to notice that 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene concludes with a fragment — Of Mutch 
bilitie — dealing with the same theme as this last lull essay of 
Bacon’s. 

901 : 89. philology Traditional accounti. 
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autccaniera, 279. 
authem>wi 9 e, 2m. 
antUtnasques, 254. 

Antiochus 111., 291. 
antiques. 2m. 

Antonius, Marcus, 214. 

any case that deserreth |»lty« 253« 

Apelles, 274. 

Apollo, 225. 

Apollonius, 231. 
apparent, 267. 

Appius Claudius, 214. 
apposed, 237. 
apprehendeth to, 284. 
approaches, 231. 

Arbela, 247. 

Ares, 225. 
argument, 247. 

Argus, 236. 

Arians, 300. 
arietatlons, 301. 

Aristande?, 280. 

Aristophanes cited, 285. 
Aristotle, 205, 224« 291. 

Arius, 300. 

Arminians, 301. 

Arnold, Matthew, cited, 
artificial, 223. 
as he will, 250. 
assay, 221. 

At domus^ etc*, 200l 
at first, M. 

AiAeism, QT, SOL 
Atlantic^ 26 L 
Atlantis, 29L 
at large, 280. 

Atque i $9 etc.. 


attempered, 297. 
attempers, 219. 

Attleus, 250. 
attribute, 289. 

Augustine, 203. 

Aurelianus, 2i)4. 
authority, 300. 
aversation, 241. 
avoidances, 280. 
a wise father, 207. 

Bacon, his experience and ebai^ 
acter as revealed in the J^ssoys, 
205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 213, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 219. 220, 224, 228, 
229, 231, 233, 233, 237, 241, 245, 
246, 252, 253, 254, 255, 261, 202, 
263, 265, 2<)7, 269, 271, 274, 275, 
277, 28:i, 285, 2H<). 289, 295, 297, 
300 ; his style and syntax, 203, 
209, 210, 211, 214, 215, 220, 221, 
222, 225, 231, 2^52, 2;i3, 234, 239, 
241, 245, 24(5, 247, 248, 249, 252, 
253, 254, 255, 2ri(i, 257, 258, 264. 
265, 266, 271, 272, 275, 279, 281, 
283, 284, 285, 286, 287. 280, 291. 
292, 293. 296. 

Bajazet, 232. 
balance himself, 217. 
banquet, 278. 

Bar Ilham, Alice, 210. 
barriers, 264. 

Bartholomew-tide. 28L 
bear it. 221. 
bear out. 283. 
beat over, 287. 

BeatUy, Of^ 274. 
beaver, 260. 
because, 211. 

Becket. Tbomaa, SHt 
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oecotne. 270* 
upholding, 21#. 
i»eiik«, m. 

Iientf 2Sl» 

Benianlt St.^ SflL 
Mas, 2aa. 

B!od, 225. 
births, 230. 
blatTks, 201. 

•laiich, 235. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, 28?* 
Boldneu, Of. 217. 

Bmat r^rum, ete., 20B. 
both constUutiotis, 2i6. 

Brasidas, 200. 

brave (verb), 223; (a4)seUT6), 
2.W. 

bravery, 216. 

Briareas, 222; 
briliery, 216. 
broke. 257, 
broken music, 2B4. 

Broam, T. K., quoted, 200. 
Browning, Robert, cited, 225; 

quote<r. 203, 225-226, 230, 300. 
bruit, 2in. 

Brutus, Deciiuus, 243. 

Brutus, M. Junius, 243. 
Bucfcliighani, 207. 

Hnitding, Of, 277. 

Hutiyau, Jota, cited, 223. 
Burrhus, 237. 
burses, 220. 

Busbechius, 218. 
busy, 281. 
but by pardon, 275. 
biuxes, 253. 
by eatciies, 264. 

Byrmi, Geotge Ooidon, quoted, 
213. 


cabhiet eoimoils, 234. 

CMar, Aniipttstmi, 9^ 

CflBsar, Julius, 21^ 

CiBSartm portOM^ t(te^ Mk 
calendars, 220. 

Calpumia, 2I3L 
can, 216. 

Canaries, 90l» 
cantons, 219L 
capital, 290. 

Caracalla, 230, 
card, 229. 

Carletou, Sir Dudley, Snt 
Carnegie, Andrew, 2^ 

Cassias, 287. 
cast , 245. 
caste th, 288. 
cat, 237, 

catching and poltlng, 
catch-poles, 290. 

Cato Major, 267. 

Cecil, Sir Ri)bert, 237, m 
Celsus, 252. 
censure, 247. 

Ceremonies md Btaptm, Of, 
288. 

certain, 250, 
certify, 255b 
cessions, 292. 
challenge, 283. 
chambers of presence, 2701 
chapmen, 257. 
chargeable, 260. 

Charlemagne, 30L 
Charles V, 230. . 

Charles the Great, SOL 
Charles the Hardy, 243. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, cited, 201; 

quoted, 237. 252, 270. 
check, 215. 
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chesst 218. 

Chesterton* G. K., quoted, 212. 
chimneys, 281. 
chirpiaipi or pulings, 281. 
chop with, 2i)6. 

Cicero, M. Tullius, 2?7. 
circumstances, 2M. 
citizen of the world, 212. 
civil. 227, 281, 296. 
civility, 280. 

Cleon, 260. 
cloth of Arras, 244. 

Clough, A. H., cited, 225. 
coemption, 258. 

Coffita, etc., 204. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 297. 
colonies, 248. 

colour (verb), 271; (nonn), 274. 
comforteth, 267. 

Cominens, 248. 
com miserable, 256. 
commodity, 278. 

Com modus, 280. 
common attributes, 289. 
common parents, 221. 
common people, 289. 
commonplaces and themes, 253. 
oommunia maledicta, 298* 
composition, 252, 272. 
composition and temperature, 
209. 

compound, 294. 
comprehend, 284. 
conceit, 256, 296. 
eoncensum, etc., 270. 
confederates, 2M 
conference, 

Conflata, etc., 220. 

Consalvo, 29H. 
eonscnence. 216 


Consilium^ etc., 250. 
consistories, 22il. 
Constantinus the Great, SSL 
construction, 298. 
contain, 298. 
contemplative, 225. 
content, 254. 
contumely, 221. 
converse in. 265. 
conveying, 288. 
coppice, 

oorrespondenee, 228, 287. 
corroborate, 266. 

Cosnius, 207. 

Ck>uiicil of Trent, 228. 
Coufuttl^ Off 233. 
countenance, 285. 
covert, 281. 

Crispus, 231. 

Croesus, 247. 
crooketh, 238. 
crosiers, 232. 
cross, 236. 
cross lies, 291. 

Cum non sis, etc., 8t8» 
Cunning, Of, 236. 
curions, 240, 289. 
currently, 252. 

Custom and EducaHon, or, 
customs, 270. 
cymini sectorss, 287. 

Cyrus, 247, 293. 

I dainty, 264. 

I danger, 282. 
darken it, 213. 
daubed with cost, 888 . 
David's harp, 208. 
dearest pledges, 211. 

Death, Of, 204. 
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ih AugmmUis SeknHarmt 
cited* m 
deceiTC* 282. 

I>eoii*2BI. 
declaration* 271. 
declaring, 293. 
declination* 249. 
decline the envy* 298. 

JHformity^ 0/^ 275. 
delays* 285. 
may$. Of, 235. 
delight* 285. 
deliveries* 231* 267. 

Demetritts, 232. 

Democritos* 224. 

Demosthenes* 21 1 . 
denying* 285. 
dependences, 283. 
depraving* 285. 
depress* 232. 
derive* 213. 
de9$mboltura, 207. 
desire to see* 264. 
destttate* 255. 
device* 254. 

Devita, etc., 206i. 

DIagoras* 2^ 
diaries, 229. 
diet* 229. 
difficileness, 218. 

Dlooletian* 239. 
disahling* 285. 
disavow* 282. 
disavow fortune, 213. 

KHmfour^e, Of, 253. 
disoover* 208. 

discovery of men's estates* 270. 
PUpaieh, Of, 289. 
dl^^seth wl^282. 
dii^tatioiis* 2W. ... 


disreputation* 281* 
distasted* 285. 
distemper* 230. 
ditty* 264. 
divinity* 213. 
doctor* 205. 

Dolendi, etc., 222. 

Domitian* 230. 
donative, 223. 
doubt* 300. 

Dry, 244. 
dry blow, 254. 
duelling, 207. 

Dttrer* Albert* 278. 

Eadgar* 293. 

Eeee in deaerto, 205. 

Scoe in penetralibm, 205. 
eccentrics and epicyclee* 228. 
edge, 271. 

Edward IV.* 274* 
effectual, 201. 
effeminate* 200. 

Egyptian priert, 290L 
ejai^atiou* 212. 

Eliot* George, quoted, 2Bf, 
Elizabeth, 297. 

Ellis, R. L., quoted, 232. 
embowed windows, 279. 
embrace suits, 284. 

Emerson, R. W«,qnotedt 209* 
242, 214* 245* 274* 275* 218. 
Empedocles, 2^. 

Empire* Of, 230. 
engaged* 205. 
engines of orbs* 228 
engrossing* 222. 
ensigns, lii. 
mitertainment* 285 
entire* 281. 
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Envy, Of, 212. 
Epaminondas, 268. 
Epicurus, 205. 
Epimenides, 242. 
Epimetbeus, 223. 
equality of bores, 281. 
eqxdnoctia, 220. 
equipollent, Wd. 

Era fit in ojficio, etc., 220. 
esculent, 2.’V5. 

Escurial, 278. 
estate, 210, 284. 

Et convernus, etc., 216. 
even carriage, 288. 
evil eye, 262. 
eviUfavoured, 266. 
exaltation, 267 . 
excises, 248. 
excuiatloog, 246. 
exercise, 268. 
exhaust, 301. 

Expeuae, Of, 246. 
exi)ert, 

export honoiur, 284. 
expound, 282. 
express tfaysell well, 216. 
extern, 272. 

Eziinctvs^ eCG.,20S. 

Faber, etc., 26T. 
teUily, 216, 286, 
Faction, Of, 2ST. 
facta, 207. 
fain, 232. 
fainted in it, 225, 
fair, 209. 
false periods, 230. 

Fame, 220. 
fast, 280. 
favour, 274, 286. 


favourites, 262, 206. 

Fawkes, Guy, 200. 
feigned, 256. 

Feri, etc., 204. 
fetch. 2.17. 
fetching, .'iOl. 
fifth essencf*. 224. 
final to the war, 209, 
first blood, 266. 
fit, 

flags, 210. 
flash, 249. 
flashy, 286. 
flat. 223. 

Fletcher, John, quoted, 251. 
foil, 288. 

Foift, Gaston de. 272. 
Follotrera arid Friends, 
fond. 244. 

Fans, cUr., 295. 
fm)t, 270. 
f<»ot-pace, 296. 
foresee, 279. 
formal, 288. 
formalists. 240. 

Fortune, Of, 267. 
forwardness, 285. 

Fox, Rhdmnl, 234. 
frame them hy measure, 206 . 
freedoms from cuetom, 205» 
friar Clement, 266. 
Friendship, Of, 241. 
fronted. 223. 
fume, 300. 
futile, 209. 

OallNi,204. 

Galen, 292. 

gallery of piotutee, 216 . 
galliards, 254. 
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(Mlo«GrMfa,3ai« 

Gardens, Of, 2S0. 

Qmca, Tn. 
tcnndtigyf 251 . 

OelUas, 240. 
general, 2H0, 287. 
general contrivers, 286. 

Gerard, Balta^ar, 266. 

Gibbon, £<lward, quoted, 230. 

gingles, 255. 

given over, 300. 

globe, 21(1. 

glorious, 258. 

gnaw, 270. 

going wet, 282. 

Gonzalo, 2<)8. 

Goodness, and Ooodnsu Sff Na- 
ture, Of, 248. 
grace, 200. 
gracious, 2H5. 
greatest care, 211. 
great pasturages, 222, 

Great Place t Of, 215. 
great spirit, 274. 

Green. J. R., quoted, 293. 
(Gregory (he Great, 290. 
grind with a band-mill, 284. 
Griiwing silk, 255* 
guard, 257. 
guarded, 252. 

<vui(*cardine, 231. 

Gunpowder Plot, 206. 
Gymnosophists, 266. 

habilitations, 249. 

Hadrian, 218. 

Naec pro, etc., 248, 
halMigbli, 20a 
hall, 246. 
band, 2391 


Hardy, Thomas, quoted, 245. 
Harmenseti, Jacob, 301. 
Harrison, Frederic, quoted, 200. 
Hatton, Lady, 210. 
have liitelligeooe, 216b 
heat, 252. 
hedge, 281. 

Helen of Tregr,2UL 
Henry II., 260. 

Henrj’ IV., 294. 

Henrj^ VIL. 2fH. 

Heraclitus, 244. 

Herbert, George, cited, 226, 274. 
Hercules, 208. 

Hermogenes, 273. 

Ilinc usura, etc., 221* 
his trust, 285. 
hoc agere, 235. 

Holmes, O. W., quoted, 25U 
bolpen, 2^19. 

Holy l^eague, 221. 

Homer, 2^ ; cited, 211. 
Homiuem delirum, etc., 241. 
honour amends, 217. 

Honour and Reputation, Cf, 
292. 

Hood, Thomas, quoted, 2T2, 
hortatives, 211. 

Hortensius, 273. 
hostages to fortune, S10i« 
hnmorous, 211. 
hundred, 233. 
hundred poll, 248. 
husband, 293. 

Idem manebai, eie., SMi 
Ignavum, etc., 266. 

Iliam Terra, etc., 220. 
lite etiam, etc., 

Hli mors, etc., 215. 
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ill 9Mw 

ill seat, 277. 
ill ways, 277. 
impedimenta^ 256. 
impertinences, 211* 
importune, 265. 
imposeth upon, 203. 
impostliumatioiis, 223ii 
imposts, 233. 
imprinting, 288. 
impropriate, 251. 
inclination, 266. 
inoommodities, 27QL 
inenrreth, 213. 
indifferent, 211. 
industriously, 202. 
in faTour, 284. 
inflamed, 231. 
infused opinions, 2661» 
in guard, 237. 

In Ulo tfiro, etc., 267. 

Iniquum^ etc., 286. 
in nocte coneUium, 235. 
InnavationSt Of, 2^. 
in studio, etc., 2S66. 
in sudore, etc., 257, 270. 
intend, 219. 
interessed, 207* 
interest, 29L 
Interlace, 216. 

Interpretation of Nature quoted, 

in the shire, 283. 
inure, 263. 
inTcntioD, 297. 

In vests, etc., 2tNI* 

IntfidUt, etc., 213. 
inward, 216, 241* 

Ira hominis, etc., 207« 
initate, 290. 


Irving, Washington, quoted, 211, 
217. 

Ismael the Sophy, 274. 

it is much in a man's seli, 2081 

it is not amiss, 255. 

Jade, 253. 

Jam, etc*, 204. 

James 1., 297. 

Jamestown, 255. 
janizaries, 233. 

Jaureguy, 266. 

Jesuits, 2ti0. 

Jonson, Ben, cited, 211. 

Judalze, 270. 

Judicature, Of, 286. 

Judicis, etc., 2^. 

Jultanus, 232. 

Juno, 215. 

Jupiter, 222. 
jus civitatis, 248. 

Jus commercii, 246. 
juB honorum, 248. 

Jus suffragii, 248. 

Just, 222. 

Justinian, 293. 

Justs and tourneys, 264. 
Juventutem, etc,, 271. 

keep quarter, 215. 
keep state, 2^. 
kept good quarter, 282* 
kill the patient, 245. 
knap, 277. 
knots, 281. 

Koran, 224. 

Lamb, Charles, oltedt 28h 
Laodiceans, 206. 
laudando prssdpers, 260. 
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Imy him open^ 23T* 
iMds the dwoe* 28S* 
leeseth, m 
Legend^ 22i« 

Legi^ etc*, 228» 

LepauiOt 2SO. 

Lethe, 2^ 
letter, 286. 
letting, 281. 

Leacippoa, 22i. 
levity. 2ia 
Hberatores, 293. 

Mberius guam, etc., SSI. 
UoentiooB, 220. 
lightsome. 278. 
light well. 276. 
literoum. 274. 
little philoso^iy. SMi 
livU. 231. 

Liuktf etc.. 204. 

Uvy. 287. 
loading part, 218. 
looses, 238. 

Lorensius Medioes, M* 
lot, 213. 

Lone, QT. 214. 

Lucan, 221. 

Lucian, 203, 

Lucretius, 2Q8L 
Lucullos, 278. 
lump, 210i» 

Inrcheth, 278. 

I^ruoigni^ 2B6i 

Ifabhl8irilll,20ei 

lfaK»o,2»^ 

MaetetHnoki MiifUit 
gah 


Magna ehUa§t ete,, 218. 
magnanimity, 890. 

Magnificaba^ etc., 2901 

magno eanaiu^ e4e.t 2I0 l 

Mahomet, 208. 

main, 238. 

maize, 265. 

make good, 240. 

maketh to be still. 280. 

manage (▼erb),24T; (nottii>,2ll> 

manure, 206. 

Marcus Aurelius, 24S. 
marish, 256. 

Marlowe, ChristofAier. cited. 218, 
Marriaga and SIngla Qf. 
210 . 

Mars. 226. 210. 
masque. 283. 

Masques and lYimnpka, Qf, 201. 
masteries. 202. 
mate. 218, 
material, 240 l 
matertom, etOn 29l» 
matter, 234. 
matter of desire, 201 
Matthews, Toby, 24L 
mean (adj.), 287; (nonJb 
231,286. 
mediatlou. 282. 
melior nofiira, 227* 
meloootones, 280. 

Ifeinenlo quod es Hews, 0iL 
MamonMa quodaahma^WL 
men In appetite, 20. 
mete, 20. 
merewtone, 208. " 

Meeealliia, 20« 


1 metaphor, 2il« 
Metle,284. 
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MiHon, Muit idled, 925, 28t; 

quoted, 211, 

Muerve, 2IA. 
mines aUove gimind, 33SL 
ministers, 296. 
mintmen, 235. 
misanthropic 219. 
MithHdate8,243,ilf. 

MittSc etc.,S96. 

■Hidel^aSL 
moderate, 253. 
moderator, MA. 
moil, 255. 

HotDMtSn. 

Mentajgne, 2Dii 
more, 275. 

More, Sir Thomas, 239. 
morris-dance, 265. 

ONTtiAeatkiii, 2M. 

Morton, John, 234. 
motion, 216, 261, 296. 
motions of envy, 220 l 
mountebanks* 217. 
muck, 222. 

Miiller, Johaneib Mk 
MuUumc etc.* 26k 
]Mmitk«,206. 
musk-rose, 261« 

Mttstapha, 231. 

Narcissus, 23T. 

Narses,212. 

natural body ar jjpolitle, 219. 
Katund History elted, 212. 
natural predictions, SSk 
natUM^ 225, 235, 26k 
Haturt in Men, (X$ 2B5. 
nauid^t, 297. 
necessity* 222. 

WegoUadny, Qf, 28k 


neyotiU pares, 217, 29ai 
Nero, 2:». 
newel, 279. 
new men, 212. 
nice, 248. 

Nobility c Oft 219. 
noblesse, 2^. 

Nolite exire, 206. 

NomeUt etc., 289. 

Non deoB, etc.. 225. 

Non est curiosuSt ete., 212. 

Non est jam dicere, etc., 22k 
none worse, 258. 

invemist, etc., 28k 
Nob samus, etc., 297. 
note, 285. 
not one, 214. 

Numa, 242. 

Nunc dimiitUt 20k 

obnoxious, 235, 27k 
ObBcrvatioTts on a Libsl qnoted 
277. 

Octavia, 230. 

OctogesimnSf etc., 200L 
oes, 264. 
of coarse. 239. 
oiBeious, 276, 284. 
of itself, 255. 

Omnis/amat etc., 286. 

Omnium consensu, etc., 21k 
Omnium qum dixeratt etc.* 282 
open, 209. 
opinion, 241. 
optimates, TSt, 

Optimi eonsUiarU^ ete , 2ik 
Optimum elige, etc., Wk 
Optimus iUst ete., 2^ 

(wacleef ttee»2ia 
mraenioiis* 20k 
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ormng^-tainiy, 9101 

orbsi, 300. 
order, 230. 

Ottomati, 293. 
out of countenance* M. 
out of course, 282. 
overcome, W, 

pack the cards, 238. 

Padre eommuiiet 288. 
pairs, 239. 

Pallas, 215. 
paiwioy. ‘**32, 
ftnrnniti eurim^ 298. 

Parce, etc., 254. 

Parents atid Children, Qf, 210. 
part, 221. 

participefi eurarum, 212. 
t»articular, 299. 
particularly, 252. 
particular motion, 22!. 
passable, 281. 
passages, 240. 
patres pafr/«, 294. 

Paul (St.), 205, 240, 290, 90T. 
Panlett, Sir Amyas. 230 
PauPs, 2;17. 
pave<i, 279. 

{>eac!e at interest, 281. 
peremptory, 223. 
perfect circles, 281, 
perforce, 290. 
perioii, 272. 

Peripatetics, 200. 
perpetual flux, 200. 
per saltum, 21^ 
personal, 251. 

FeiftUiax, 207. 
perverted, 280. 
pesHmititi, eto«, 208^ 


Phaeton^s car,288l 
phantasm, 25^ 

Philip IV., 248. 

Philip le Bel, 274. 

PhilippU, etc., 280. 

Phillips, Stephen, died* Wk 
philology, 301. 

PInebus, 225. 

Pilate, 203. 
pine-apple trees, 28(. 

Plso, 240. 
place, 217. 
placebo f 235. 

Plantations, 255. 

Plantatiom, OJ, 286 b 
platform, 282. 

Plato, 205, 225. 

Plato’s great yeai, M. 
plausible, 213. 

Plautianus, 3421 
Plautus, 267. 
pleasing, 252. 

Plenus, etc., 284. 

PliniiiH Secundns, 2881 
plots, 286. 

1 Pluet, etc., 295. 

I Plutarch, 215, 227 ; qiioled» W. 
Pluto, 236. 

Plutus, 256. 
poco di trutUo, 288. 
point, 279. 
point device, 280 
politics, 206. 
poller, 297. 

Polycrates, 399^ 

Pbmpo, etc., 201 
Pompey, 238, 2if . 

Pope, Alexander, qiiolid, Mk 
260-267. 
popular, 223. 
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popnUir slftM* 2IT. 
portioiift or M6ds» 2M. 
poB6r« 75L 
poiwder treafion, Wl. 
praetloe» 236, 2^. 
Pragmatical SaiietSoii» 91ft. 
Praise, Qf^ 289. 
praying in aid, 244. 
precedent, 231. 
preferments, 222* 
pregnant of direction. 9IOi 
pre-oocnpateth, 201. 
prescription, 2^ 
present (adj.), 286 ; (mum), 
presseth, 219. 
prest, 249. 
pretended, 219. 
pretendeth, 289. 
pretorian bands, 266. 
prettily, 290. 
prevent, 296. 
pricked, 282. 
prick in, 229. 
prSmum mobUB^ 22I. 
PrindpiB, etc., 284. 
privadoes, 242. 
privateness and vetiriiig, 288 
privileged, 206. 

Frobns, 228. 

Prodicns, 241« 
profit, 265. 

Prometlieos, 206L 
pronoimce, 290w 
proof, 210. 
propagatorBBf 291. 
pfoper, 246, 298. 

PrcpheeiBBf Cft 2 5ft> 
pTtipBIffWtiBffBB ImjpSfff, 294. 
prospeetiTes, 2i0. 
Fiotticofaii^ 2IL 


prond and froward, tttL 
proud riches, 206. 
prove dangerous, 268 
proyning, 286. 

Prtidens, etc., 238. 

Pnblilins Syrus, 215. 

pnfiftng a coart up, 29f. 

Pulehrorum^ etc., 276. 

pnrchasiug, 270. 

purprise, 2^ 

pnsb, 290. 

pat, 252. 

put abroad, 244. 

put himself often to It, 286. 

Pythagoras, 248. 

Pythonissa, 258. 

qnality, 289. 

Quam volumuBf etc., 23T. 
Qttania paUmurf etc., 216w 
quarrel, 212. 
quarters to graze, Ttfk 
Quebec, 249. 
quecbiag, 266. 

Queen Isabella, 288. 

Qui de carUemnendat ete., 2Blli 
OuifeBtinatt etc., 25^ 
gtdjinem, etc., 205. 
Qtd/arUier, etc.. 296. 

Rabbin, 272. 

Rabelais, 200. 

Rabirins Postbnmas, 286. 
race, 297. 

rate of fnterest, 269. 

Ravaillae, 206. 
ravisbeth, 227. 

Rawley, William, quoted, Wk 
reason, 276. 

Pseainoimt 2121 
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reeeipt»38L 
reeiproque* 215. 

Bednoe* 21B* 
reduced, d01« 
refereodariee, 285. 

Beffiment of H^th, Cf^ 951 . 
Rej^omontanns, 200. 
reglement, 271. 

Regalus, 294. 

Rehoboam, 234. 
remover, 268. 

Remus, 249. 

Repplier, Afpies, quoted, 214 
resembled, 234. 
resorts, 238. 

respect (verb), 252 ; (ooiid), 287. 
respects, 219, 289. 

Responder, etc., 240. 
rest, 282. 
resteth, 262. 
returns, 278. 

Bei^enge, Of, 20T. 
reversed Older, 22T. 
ribes, 280. 

Bicfies, Of, 206. 
rid, 249. 

right eartli, 298. 
rise, 286. 

Romulus, 210. 
round, 208. 

Roxolaum, 284 
ruin, 297. 

Raskin. John, dmd, Wk 

8abinliii,228i 
•nltnesi,804 
Balm, eto.f 2if« 
soisaloret, M 
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8ati$ magnum, ete., tli 
Saturn, 227. 
satyrian, 280. 
sOtrrene, 290. 
scandal of priests, 825. 
scantling, 294. 
scattered counsels, 21ft* 
scene, 264. 
schoolmen, 228. 

Scipio Africanus, 278. 
scope, 249. 

Scriptural references, 204, 205. 
206, 207. 210, 212, 213, 216, 218. 
219, 221, 224, 230, 233, 234, 236, 
238, 239, 240, 242, 244, 246, 247, 
248, 251, 256, 258, 262, 265, 272. 
278, 289, 290, 295, 296, 297, 294 
299, 300. 

scriveners and brokers, 287* 
second causes, 224. 
seconding, 289. 
seconds, 287. 

sects of philosophers, 208. 
wcunfium gemra, 235. 

Seditions and IVoiiMss, Qf, W 
seeled, 262. 
seeliiigs, 292. 

Seemifig Wise, Of, Hft, 

Sejanus, 242, 262. 

Selymus 1., 232. 

Seneca, 204. 

Ss non, etc., 287. 
sensible of, 268. 
sentence, 288. 

Septimlus Sevems, 204 
sequester, 941* 

Ssi^ni, «lo«, 267. 
servuti, Bam*s, 214 214 
iit It even, 908. 

•B8 np their met, 2B0 l 
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sever, 29B. 
several, 233. 

Shakespeare, William, cited, 214, 
229, 237, 244, 259, 200 ; quoted, 
203. 201, 206, 210, 211, 212, 217, 
218. 219, 223, 235, 238, 243, 244, 
246, 254, 200, 202, 203, 205, 276, 
281, 282, 283. 288, 289, 296, 298, 
300. 

shifts, 210. 
show, 295. 
shrewd, 238. 

Sibylla’s offer, 230. 
side alleys, 279. 

Siete Partidas, 293. 

Silius, 237. 

Simviation and IHsHnsMlaHon, 
Cf,20S. 
singular, 248. 
sit, 270. 

Si vizero, etc., 228ii 
skill, 254. 
slope, 28L 
slug, 270. 

Socrates, 277. 
solecism, 231. 

Solomon, 210, 216, 238. 234, 238, 
256,289,290,295,298. 

Solon, 247. 

Bolus imperantium, etc., 21S. 
solution of continnity, 205. 
Solvam, etc.. 22L 
Solyman, 23I. 
some ottmr mean, 208. 

•ome prottaces. ^16^ 
eortod, 208. 248 
SospHto, etc., 28\ 

lypangmOOb. 


spedes, etc.. 289. 
speculative, 234. 

Spenser, Edmund, cited. 281.298 
301 ; quoted, 217. 
spials, 276. 

apreta conscientia, 290. 
staddles, 248. 
stale at chess, 218. 
stand, 270. 
standing, 235. 
statua, 244. 
stay, 299. 

St. Bartholomevrs Day. 208. 

stick, 295. 

stiff, 287. 

stiU, 212. 

stirps, 219. 

stock, 222, 20f» 

Stoics, 205. 
stond, 287. 
stood upon, 240l 
stout, 247. 
stoved, 280. 
strait, 222. 
strangers, 215. 

Studies, Of, 288. 
style, 251. 
subsidies, 248. 
success, 282. 
succession, 272. 
suck the experienoe. 828. 
sufficiency. 217. 
sui amamies, ele.. 228. 
suit, 300. 

Suitors, Of, 284. 
sumptuary laws, 221. 

Bunt plerumgue, etik»8H» 
superior globe, 298i. 
Bitperstition, Of^ SSL 
swdiaxfe. 265. 
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inspect <a41*)t M 39i. 
Sutpieion, 0/^ 252. 

9iuipioioiis« 270. 
sostentatioii, 301. 

Switzers, 219. 

Sylla, 242. 

8yUa, etc., 228. 

tacit oonformlty of estaite^ 219. 

Xacitns, 204. 

take iD witk, 88T. 

take order to, 262. 

take pawns wHIuMit ase, 2I0. 

take the ply, 266. 

take the wiai of klai, 286. 

Talmud, 224. 

Tamberlanes, 218. 
tauquam unua, eto., 288. 

Tantum religio^ ete*, 208. 
telam, etc., 298. 

te oper 908 ; (bo«b>, 980. 

teudier, 982. 
tendering, 252. 

Tennyson, Alfred, oHed, M $ 
^pioM, 898, 288, 871. 
terms, 246. 

Terra potene, olo., 248. 
Testameuta, etc., 258. 
Thackeray, W. M., cltsd« 818, 
Thales cited, 212. 
the first coming, 286, 
their time. 240. 
the law, 200. 

Themistocles, 244. 

Theoeritns quoted, 909. 
Theodoricus, 294. 
theolognee, 290. 

Tlioas,291. 

Tibedtis, 201, 242. 
T|gelttliiis,287. 


Tigranes, 2ff. 
timing, 285. 

Tlmoleon, 858. 

Timon of Athens, 819' 

Timotbeus, 268« 
tithe, 269. 

to feel great riehee, 2Bib 
to life, 245. 
to side a man’s sell^ 
touch, 254, 298. 
toys. 230. 
tracts, 209. 

Trajan, 243. 
trash, 219. 

Traveh Of, 229. 
travels, 213. 
tribunitious, 235. 
tiiumphs, 251, 278. 
trivial, 260. 

True Ore<Uneesqf Kingdoms mei 
Estatea, 0/ the^ 246. 
true marshalling, 293. 
trueness to a man’s self, 8BB» 
Truth, Of, 203. 
try it, 232. 

Tully, 273. 

Tu quoqw, etc., 259. 

Turning danoes tsio fignn, 80L 
turquets, 204. 
twelve tables, 297. 
two for one, 

Ubi peccat, etc., 976. 

Ultima primU, etc., 8f4» 

Ulysses, 211. 
understanding, 297. 
undertaken, 256. 
undertaking, 218. 
ongnent, 240. 

Unftp In or, 900. 
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onptieedt 23l» 
unready, 272. 
upon greater means* 291. 
upon the groimdHitoiy, 272. 
npon the matter, 276* 
ore, 209. 
nseth, 223. 
nsnry, 209. 

Usury, Of, 209. 

Utopia, ^0. 

Ut puto, etc., 2 (m. 

Fain^Olory, Of, 390. 
iralae, 207. 

Vatican, 278. 

Vaughan, Henry, quoted, 212. 
vectore, 222. 
eetia p^a, 232. 

Venieni aunts, etc., 209L 
Fere magnum, etc., 208. 
Vergil, 247. 
ver perpetuum, 280. 
versatile ingsnium, 260. 
Tersion, 300. 

Vespasian, 201. 

VetuUtm, etc., 211. 
eieei)ei,233. 

rieCsftIfKis of Things, Cf, 200. 
vinum dnmonum, 200. 
VirglnU,255. 

Tirtaaus,'220. 

?oleihg,285» 


irolnnury naddiig, 2I8> 

▼otary, 206. 

Tolgar, 290. 

waited upon, 300. 
wantons, 210. 
wares, 2^. 
warm set, 230. 
waste, 205. 
weak passion, 214. 

Webster, John, quoted, 2Bl0b 
welts, 281. 

when ail is done, 244. 
wild, 207. 

William the SUent, 208. 
willingness, 296. 

Wisdom for a Man^s Seif, Qf, 288 
wit, 270. 
witchcraft, 212. 
without, 286. 

without disadTsntage, 292. 
Wordsworth, William, quoted 
273. 

work any man, 283. 

Wright, W. Aldis, died, 2091, 24 
272 ; quoted, 260. 

Touih and Age, Cf, 271* 

Zanger,278. 
aelants, 208. 

Zeno, 200. 

Zeuxis, 274. 
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